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Viewing 

All  the  lots  in  this  auction  are  available  to  view,  strictly  by  appointment  only,  at  16  Bolton  Street,  on 
weekdays  from  Monday  6  September  to  Tuesday  14  September.  All  appointments  to  view  must  be 
made  with  Averil  Carr  by  telephoning  +44  (0)  20  701 6  1  700. 

The  public  view  is  at  Bolton  Street  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  15  and  16  September,  from 
09.00  to  17.00  both  days,  and  at  the  auction  venue,  the  New  Connaught  Rooms  on  Friday,  17 
September,  from  08.00. 


Saleroom  Notices 

Any  saleroom  notices  pertaining  to  this  auction  are  automatically  posted  at  the  head  of  the  InterNews 
section  of  the  DNW  website.  Prospective  bidders  are  urged  to  consult  this  facility  before  sending  bids. 


Prices  Realised 

A  full  list  of  prices  realised  can  be  viewed  and  printed  from  the  Internet  at  www.dnw.co.uk  from  21 .00 
GMT  on  1  7  September.  Telephone  enquiries  are  welcome  from  09.00  GMT  on  20  September. 

The  Auction  Venue 


The  New  Connaught  Rooms  are  located  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  in  the  heart  of  London's 
Covent  Garden.  The  auction  takes  place  in 
the  York  Room  and  viewing  on  the  day  of  the 
auction  is  in  the  Warwick  Room;  both  are 
accessed  by  lift  to  the  2nd  floor. 

The  Rooms  are  a  3-minute  walk  from  the 
nearest  Underground  station,  Holborn 
(Central  and  Piccadilly  Lines),  which  is  a 
40-minute  direct  journey  from  Heathrow 
Airport. 

Numerous  buses  from  Charing  Cross,  Euston, 
King's  Cross  and  Waterloo  main  line  railway 
stations  stop  at  the  junction  of  Kingsway  and 
Great  Queen  Street.  The  nearest  covered  car 
park  is  at  the  corner  of  Drury  Lane  and  Parker 
Street,  2  minutes  away. 


The  Brian  Ritchie  Collection 
Parts  2  and  3 

The  second  auction  of  medals  of  the  H.E.I.C.  and  British  India  from  the  Brian  Ritchie  collection  will  be 
held  in  March  2005,  and  the  third  and  final  part  of  the  collection  will  be  sold  in  September  2005.  For 
further  details,  please  contact  Nimrod  Dix. 


Orders,  Decorations,  Medals  and  Militaria 
General  Sale,  Friday  17  September,  11.00 

The  general  sale  of  orders,  decorations,  medals  and  militaria,  commencing  with  lot  133  and  including 
medals  from  the  collection  of  the  late  John  Bertram,  will  start  at  1  1 .00,  immediately  after  the  auction  of 
the  medals  in  this  catalogue. 


Brian  Ritchie 


Brian  William  Ritchie  was  born  at  Jarrow,  county  Durham,  on  4  September  1925,  and  educated  at  the 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  completed  his  Higher  Certificate.  In  July 
1943,  his  father  and  uncle  both  having  been  Gunners  in  the  Great  War,  he  not  surprisingly  volunteered 
for  the  Royal  Artillery,  opting  for  service  in  India.  He  completed  the  six-month  RA  Short  Course  at 
Aberdeen  University  and  received  his  primary  training  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders;  23  RATR  (Field,  Medium 
&  Heavy);  10  RATR  (Field)  Specialist  Training;  and  55  Heavy  Regiment  RA. 

Having  volunteered  for  service  in  India,  he  next  attended  the  OTS  School  of  Artillery,  Deolali,  from 
April  to  December  1945,  from  where  he  was  commissioned  into  the  Royal  Indian  Artillery,  peace  having  by 
this  time  been  declared.  Brian  was  posted  to  the  11th  and  16th  Field  Regiments  RIA  (both  Madrassi),  and  later 
to  the  13th  Field  Regiment  RIA  (Sikh),  which  was  subsequently  the  senior  artillery  regiment  post- 
Independence.  Demobilised  in  September  1947,  he  left  for  the  UK  on  the  second  ship  to  leave  after 
Independence. 

Brian  returned  to  his  studies  at  King's  College,  Durham  University,  where  he  read  German,  graduating 
as  a  BA  (Hons)  in  1951.  Whilst  at  Durham  he  joined  272  Field  Regiment  RA  (TA),  with  which  he  served  from 
December  1949  until  June  1952.  Selected  from  campus,  he  joined  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  in  October 
1951  -  he  was  then,  not  surprisingly,  further  selected  for  ICI  (India).  This  was  to  be  a  period  which  saw  ICI  in 
India  change  from  a  primarily  import/trading  company  into  a  major  manufacturer,  producing  polythene, 
rubber,  chemicals,  insecticides,  dyes,  paints,  explosives  and  urea  fertilizer.  Staff  had  to  be  similarly  versatile, 
and  Brian  served  as  Regional  Manager  in  Bombay,  as  General  Manager  Paints,  in  Calcutta,  and  finally  as 
Managing  Director,  Chemicals  &  Fibres  (India)  Ltd,  in  Bombay,  manufacturing  polyester  staple  fibre. 

He  retired  in  1975  and  moved  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Muscat,  in  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  with  his 
wife,  Maryam  Zawawi,  herself  an  Omani  national.  Oman  was  little  known  at  that  time  as  it  had  been  a  closed 
country  until  1970,  when  the  Sultan  stepped  down  in  favour  of  his  son,  H.M.  Sultan  Qaboos  Bin  Said.  It  was  a 
country  without  any  real  industry  except  in  asbestos  cement  pipe  and  offered  Brian  exciting  new 
opportunities.  Far  from  a  quiet  retirement,  he  made  use  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  plastics  and  chemicals  and, 
drawing  on  his  ICI  connections,  set  up  a  pioneering  company  manufacturing  polythene  and  PVC  pipe  and 
explosives,  both  products  crucial  to  the  ambitious  modernization  of  the  country  which  was  to  take  place  over 
the  course  of  the  next  30  years.  He  later  expanded  his  interests  into  the  fields  of  agriculture,  public  health 
chemicals,  environmental  plant  and  scientific  equipment,  not  to  mention  two  drilling  and  blasting  companies, 
one  in  Oman,  the  other  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Brian  still  lives  in  Oman  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  returning  to  the  UK  for  a  few  weeks  each  summer  to  visit  family  and  friends,  but  is  now  seeking  to 
retire  and  travel  more  extensively  with  his  wife. 

In  the  biographies  that  follow  reference  will  be  made  to  certain  officers  and  men  whose  medals  also 
form  part  of  the  Ritchie  collection,  though  not  necessarily  in  this  sale.  In  such  cases  a  quod  vide  (qv) 
indication  will  be  given  after  their  name  in  the  footnote. 


Foreword 


In  1982  I  accompanied  my  uncle  to  Spink  where  he  was  framing  his  family's  medals,  including  his  own  Great 
War  M.C.  and  Bar.  I  had  no  idea  until  then  that  my  uncle  had  won  such  great  distinction  and,  finding  myself 
in  the  collectors'  department  of  that  old  firm,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  great  number  and  variety  of  Indian 
campaign  medals.  I  went  to  Spink  to  meet  my  uncle  for  lunch,  not  to  become  a  medal  collector,  but  there  I 
had  stumbled  across  the  perfect  little  hobby  for  my  retirement  -  though  not  so  little  as  I  was  soon  to  find  out. 

After  a  few  early  purchases,  mostly  single  'type'  examples,  I  was  fortunate  to  happen  across  Nimrod  Dix, 
then  trading  from  the  Piccadilly  Arcade,  from  whom  I  purchased  the  Indian  Mutiny  C.B.  group  to  Major-General 
Scudamore  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons.  In  this  I  knew  that  I  had  something  rather  special;  more  than  just  a  group 
of  medals,  more  a  personality  of  some  historical  importance,  one  who's  name  I  would  occasionally  encounter  in 
my  reading.  And  so,  with  his  help,  the  collection  made  steady  progress  and  such  key  medals  as  those  for  the  great 
defences  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  Lucknow  and  Chitral  were  early  additions. 

With  the  acquisition,  at  a  Christie's  sale  in  April  1 984,  of  the  important  group  to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  most  famous  of  four  brothers  serving  in  India  and  a  household  name  in  his  day,  and  the  equally 
important  Defence  of  Delhi  group  to  Sir  John  Rose,  two  lots  later,  I  realised  with  a  sinking  feeling  that  my  original 
intentions  of  building  a  modest  representative  collection  of  Indian  medals  had  gone  out  of  the  window!  Nimrod, 
with  his  great  knowledge  of  medals,  and  especially  where  to  find  them,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pressure 
on  me  and  I  soon  came  to  understand  that  when  he  offered  me  something  I  had  to  pay  attention. 

Soon  afterwards  Sir  Crawford  Chamberlain,  with  an  equally  impressive  group  of  campaign  medals, 
quietly  slipped  into  the  collection  to  join  his  brother.  His  medals  had  first  appeared  at  auction  in  the  mid-1970s 
and  have  been  in  private  collections  ever  since.  Some  years  later,  Nimrod  found  the  C.B.  group  to  Colonel  Charlie 
Chamberlain  and  three  of  the  brothers  were  once  again  re-united,  eerily  reminiscent  of  their  coming  together  in 
1862,  when  Sir  Neville  wrote  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose:  "I  am  here  [in  Delhi]  on  a  visit  to  my  brother  Crawford,  and  all 
four  of  us  brothers  managed  to  meet,  not  having  done  so  for  the  past  twenty-six  years."  The  fourth  and  eldest 
brother  was  Colonel  Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  city  magistrate  at  Lucknow,  but  who  was  not  entitled  to  any  medals. 

Luck  will  always  play  a  part  in  collecting  and  I  am  sure  I  have  had  more  than  my  fair  share  over  the  past 
20  years,  though  to  be  accurate  the  collection  was  principally  formed  in  the  ten  years  up  to  1992.  Two  notable 
collections  of  Army  of  India  medals  came  to  the  market  in  the  early  1980s,  one  via  auction  (Michael  Kingshott), 
one  privately  (Philip  Kamil),  and  from  these  I  was  able  to  make  great  inroads  into  that  series,  especially  with  the  6- 
clasp  medal  to  General  Greenstreet  and  the  unique  7-clasp  medal  to  Drummer  Colston.  'Unique',  now  there's  a 
word  to  conjure  with  and  one  that  was  not  invented  for  medal  collectors.  True  enough,  Drummer  Colston  was  the 
only  man  to  successfully  claim  a  medal  with  seven  clasps  and  I  now  owned  it,  a  long-hyphen  example  with 
impressed  naming  to  the  15th  N.l.  which  had  been  in  several  famous  collections  including  those  of  Whitaker  and 
David  Spink.  Imagine  then  my  surprise  when  I  learnt  that  another  medal  had  surfaced  in  an  old  French  collection, 
to  be  auctioned  in  Paris  in  1986.  This  turned  out  to  be  an  officially  engraved  short-hyphen  example  named  to  him 
in  the  31st  N.L,  as  his  regiment  was  numbered  at  Bhurtpore  (the  old  2/1 5th  was  renumberd  31st  in  1824).  A  quick 
study  of  the  medal  rolls  and  it  all  made  sense  -  there  he  was,  listed  once  under  the  15th  and  again  under  the  31st, 
the  former  (long-hyphen)  medal  issued  in  India,  the  latter  in  England.  I  can  only  surmise  that  the  original 
appearance  of  this  engraved  medal,  who  knows  when,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  impressed  medal  in  the 
Whitaker  collection  (acquired  by  Spink  in  1959)  which  caused  it  to  be  'put  out  to  grass'  in  an  overseas  collection, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  it  would  disappear  for  good.  However,  we  live  in  different  times  today  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  both  medals  side-by-side,  each  with  a  story  to  tell,  and  that  is  how  I  wish  to  see  them  sold. 

In  my  collection  you  will  be  seeing  many  medals  offered  for  the  first  time  at  auction;  great  rarities  like  the 
medals  to  Sir  Richard  Jenkins  and  Sir  William  Lloyd,  both  heroes  of  Seelabuldee  in  1817,  and  the  magnificent 
group  to  General  Sir  James  I  lope  Grant,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  China  in  1860.  Many  others  will  not  have 


been  seen  since  the  1950s  and  1960s,  having  come  to  me  directly  from  various  old  collections  that  Nimrod  had 
managed  to  root  out.  In  fact,  to  Nimrod  must  go  the  greatest  c  redil  for  the  building  of  this  collection,  particularly 
for  the  depth,  substance  and  structure  that  he  has  given  it,  and  also  my  personal  thanks  for  his  continued  interest 
over  the  past  (relatively  dormant)  decade. 

I  did  not  set  out  to  specialise  in  any  particular  area,  other  than  the  broad  canvas  of  India  and  the  British 
and  H.E.I.C.  armies  but,  mostly  thanks  to  serendipity,  I  have  been  surprisingly  successful,  in  addition  to  the  Army 
of  India  series,  when  it  comes  to  the  Defence  of  Lucknow  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Maiwand.  The  names  of 
Gubbins  (Financial  Commissioner),  Schilling  (Principal  of  La  Martiniere  College),  Carnegie  (Provost  Marshall),  and 
Radcliffe  (hero  of  Chinhut  and  killed  later  during  the  siege)  will  be  found  in  all  standard  accounts  of  the  siege  of 
Lucknow,  which  are  further  brought  to  life  by  Lieutenant  Clifford  Meecham  (a  talented  amateur  artist  responsible 
for  Sketches  and  Incidents  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow )  and  colourful  characters  like  Signor  Barsotelli,  an  Italian 
merchant,  who  stood,  wrote  one  account  'with  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  double-barrelled  rifle  in  the  other;  at  his 
side  a  huge  cavalry  sword  and  pendant  over  his  breast  hung  his  ammunition  pouch,  resembling  an  Italian  hand- 
organ.' 


For  Maiwand  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  not  only  the  emotive  medals  to  Captain  Garrett 
and  Lieutenant  Chute,  of  the  66th,  of  Major  Blackwood  and  Lieutenant  Maclaine,  of  'E'  Battery  R.H.A.,  and 
various  other  ranks,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster,  but  also  to  some  notable  survivors  of  the  action, 
including  the  commanding  officers  of  the  1st  Bombay  Grenadiers  and  the  30th  Bombay  Rifles,  D.C.M.  winners 
from  the  66th  and  'E'  Battery,  and  the  humble  Gunner  Naylor,  onto  whose  limber  Sergeant  Mullane  had  placed 
the  wounded  Gunner  Pickwell  Istead  before  galloping  to  safety  and  thereby  won  the  V.C. 

The  opportunity  to  buy  the  Peiwar  Kotal  V.C.  to  Major  John  Cook,  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  was  not  long  in  the 
decision  making  process.  The  forcing  of  this  pass  was  a  truly  hard-fought  and  significant  action  in  the  second 
Afghan  War,  in  which  Cook  and  his  regiment  played  the  leading  part.  Cook  himself  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  the  Takht-i-Shah  one  year  later,  an  action  in  which  his  brother,  Walter  (whose  medals  I  also  acquired) 
was  severely  wounded  and  himself  recommended  for  the  V.C.  Yes,  this  was  the  one  for  me,  I  had  to  have  a  V.C. 
in  my  collection,  just  the  one  you  understand.  But,  of  course,  other  Crosses  followed;  Trooper  Kells  in  November 
1986  (must  have  one  for  the  Mutiny),  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  in  July  1987  (the  old  man  himself,  how  could  I  resist?), 
and,  finally,  Lieutenant  Moore,  for  the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Khushab  during  the  Persian  campaign.  Along  the 
way  I  seem  to  have  also  picked  up  the  campaign  medals  of  another  four  V.C.  winners,  and  several  others  who 
were  recommended  for  the  Cross. 

The  oldest  official  reward  for  gallantry  is,  of  course,  the  Order  of  Merit,  instituted  in  1837,  exclusively  for 
Indian  soldiers  as  a  'personal  reward  for  personal  bravery',  and  in  these  awards  I  have  always  had  an  especial 
interest.  Not  too  many  have  crossed  my  path  but  when  they  have  I  have  always  struck  with  the  speed  of  a  cobra. 
They  are  all  special  to  me,  as  they  were  to  the  recipients  themselves,  especially  the  1st  Class  award  to  Risaldar- 
Major  Maun  Singh,  of  Flodson's  FHorse,  whose  group  also  includes  the  C.I.E.  and  O.B.I.  Other  favourites  must  be 
the  Peiwar  Kotal  award  to  Havildar  Jagat  Sing  Rana,  5th  Gurkhas;  the  award  to  Jemadar  Sundar  Singh,  14th  Sikhs, 
senior  Indian  survivor  of  the  15  men  who  emerged  alive  from  the  disaster  at  Koragh  Defile  in  1895;  and  the  1875 
Naga  FHills  award  to  Havildar  Heema  Chund,  44th  N.I.,  whose  3rd  Class  'star'  is  accompanied  by  his  seven-clasp 
I.G.S.  medal.  Only  very  recently  we  discovered  that  Heema  Chund  was  killed  in  action  as  a  Subadar  during  the 
Manipur  campaign  in  1891,  the  final  clasp  on  his  medal,  N.E.  Frontier  1891,  hitherto  unconfirmed  but  now  laid  to 
rest. 


Moments  like  this  recent  discovery,  found  reported  in  a  contemporary  account  from  189  I ,  have  made  me 
seriously  question  whether  I  should  be  selling  my  collection.  But  as  I  now  approach  my  80th  birthday,  I  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  for  others  to  sample  the  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  have  enjoyed  during  my  temporary 
custodianship  of  these  medals.  After  all,  I  cannot  take  them  with  me  and  my  family  don't  want  them  left  behind. 

'*  Brian  Ritchie 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Deccan  1  778-84,  large  silver  medal  for 
diagonally  grained,  41  mm,  fitted  with  later  silver  clip  and  straight  bar  suspension,  good 
rare 


Jemadars,  the  edge 
very  fine  and  very 

£2000-2500 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Deccan  1  778-84,  small  silver  medal  for  other  ranks,  the  edge 
diagonally  grained,  32.5  mm,  fitted  with  small  ring  for  suspension,  very  fine  and  scarce 

£6 00-800 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Deccan  1  778-84,  small  silver  medal  for  other  ranks,  the  edge 
straight  grained,  32.5  mm,  fitted  with  small  ring  for  suspension,  this  sometime  re-fixed,  otherwise  fine 

£300-400 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Mysore  1790-92,  large  silver  medal  for  Jemadars,  the  edge  straight 
grained,  42  mm,  good  very  fine  and  very  rare 

£2000-2500 


Believed  to  be  the  example  sold  in  the  Hamilton-Smith  sale  of  July  1927  (Lot  826). 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Mysore  1790-92,  small  silver  medal  for  Havildars,  Naiks,  Tindals, 
Sepoys  and  Lascars,  a  curious  but  old  copy?,  the  obverse  from  the  large  variety  die  but  cut  down,  the  reverse 
from  the  usual  die,  the  edge  straight  grained,  39  mm,  fitted  with  small  ring  for  suspension,  nearly  very  fine 

£300-400 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Mysore  1790-92,  small  silver  medal  for  Havildars,  Naiks,  Tindals, 
Sepoys  and  Lascars,  the  edge  straight  grained,  36  mm,  fitted  with  small  ring  for  suspension,  very  fine  and  rare 

£1000-1200 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Ceylon  1795-96,  silver,  50  mm,  fitted  with  later 
silver  clip  and  bar  suspension,  an  extremely  rare  original  striking  with  no  marks  from  rusted  dies,  contact  marks 
from  wearing,  therefore  nearly  very  fine 

£1000-1200 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Ceylon  1795-90.  silver,  50  mm,  fitted  with  silver 
loop  for  suspension,  minor  spotting  from  lightly  rusted  dies,  otherwise  good  very  fine 


£600-800 
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The  Gold  Seringapatam  Medal  awarded  posthumously  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  Major-General 
Sir  John  Braithwaite,  Commander-in-Chief  Madras  Army,  a  former  prisoner  of  Tippoo  Sultan  at  Seringapatam 
and  Adjutant-General  of  the  force  that  finally  captured  that  city  in  1799 

Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Seringapatam  1799,  gold,  contained  in  a  substantial 
gold-rimmed  glazed  case,  the  edge  inscribed  'FROM  THE  HON'BLE  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  TO  MAJOR 
GENERAL  BRAITHWAITE.  1801',  with  integral  gold  loop  for  suspension,  extremely  fine  and  a  truly  outstanding 
specimen,  one  of  only  30  struck 

£8000-10000 

Ex  Hyde  Greg  Collection,  formed  between  I860  and  1885  (sold  by  Sotheby  in  May  1887)  and  then  stated  to  have  come  from  the  Ford 
Collection.  At  this  time  it  was  'in  an  old  morocco  leather  case,  on  which  is  written  in  ink  "Legacy  to  Colonel  C.  C.  Boughton,  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand. "  Subsequently  in  the  collections  of  Colonel  Whitaker  and  David  Spink. 

John  Braithwaite  was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  John  Braithwaite,  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  African  Company's  Factories  on  the  South  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  Silvia  Cole  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  born  in  1739  and  at  the  tender  age  of  nine  was  admitted  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
Westminster  School.  He  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M.'s  53rd  Regiment  of  Foot  on  6  November  1 765,  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on 
30  August  1 768.  In  the  November  following  he  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  'representing  the  Posts  he  has  held  in  H.M.S. 

| His  Majesty's  Service]  and  praying  Court  to  entertain  him  in  a  military  capacity  for  Fort  Marlbro'.  In  December  1768  he  was  appointed 
'Major  and  Commandant  of  all  the  Company's  Forces  under  that  Presidency'. 

He  was  confirmed  in  the  rank  of  Major  on  21  June  1  770,  and  in  September  1  772  is  recorded  marching  with  a  brigade  against  the  Polygars 
Irobber  barons]  of  Madura  and  Tinnively.  He  met  little  opposition  and,  leaving  detachments  to  occupy  some  of  the  principal  posts,  returned  to 
Trichinopoly  at  the  end  of  the  year  having  been  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  his  absence  on  22  October  1 772.  Braithwaite  is  next  heard  of 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  Circars  in  1 777,  when  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  the  Rajah  of  Vizianagram 
and  his  brother,  he  seized  the  former's  fort  on  28  August,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  comprising  one  company  of  European  grenadiers,  two 
companies  of  Sepoys  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  occupy  posts  at  Ankapilly,  Coorpam,  Royaguddah, 
Goonipooram  and  Madigole.  In  early  1 779  Braithwaite  was  placed  in  command  of  a  force,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  Europeans,  the  3rd, 
4th  and  20th  Carnatic  Battalions  and  three  companies  of  artillery,  which  was  sent  against  the  French  settlement  at  Mahe  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  English  outpost  at  Tellichery.  The  French  garrison  surrendered  in  March  and  on  St.  George's  Day  following  Braithwaite  and  his  men 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Madras  Government.  In  December  1 779  he  was  advanced  to  full  Colonel. 

In  November  1 780,  four  months  after  Haidar  Ali  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  60,000  men,  Braithwaite  was  given  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
south  at  Tanjore.  The  surrounding  country  was  soon  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Haidar  who  placed  garrisons  in  most  of  the  forts  and  defensible 
pagodas,  and  incited  the  Polygars  of  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  those  of  Madura  and  Tinnevely  to  rise  in  rebellion.  In  June  1 781  General  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  with  a  heavily  outnumbered  force  of  8,000  men  defeated  Haidar  Ali  at  Porto  Novo  thereby  saving  the  beleaguered  Presidency 
from  being  snuffed  out,  but  the  war  thenceforth  was  far  from  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  glory.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  Braithwaite  attempted 
to  storm  a  fortified  pagoda  at  Tricatapully,  but  was  repulsed  and  ultimately  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  through  want  ot  money  to  pay  the  troops. 
On  5  August  he  was  repulsed  again,  this  time  at  the  fort  of  Puttoocottah,  and,  having  been  wounded  in  the  assault,  was  obliged  to  hand  over 
command  to  Colonel  Nixon.  In  September  Nixon  captured  the  fort  at  Mahadavypatam  after  a  fierce  struggle,  and  Braithwaite  resumed 
command. 

On  the  30th  of  that  month  Braithwaite  met  a  detached  enemy  force  at  the  village  of  Alangudi,  which  he  described  as  standing  like  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  paddy  fields,  and  protected  by  deep  water  courses.  He  estimated  the  enemy  strength  at  5,000  men  and  six  guns,  and  noticed  that 
two  of  the  enemy's  battalions  were  commanded  by  French  officers.  His  own  force  amounted  to  a  total  of  2,461  officers  men  and  eight  guns. 
Braithwaite  sent  in  two  attacks,  one  under  Nixon  with  the  handful  of  Europeans,  supported  by  the  6th  and  13th  Battalions,  and  the  other, 
r  omposed  of  the  1()th  Native  Battalion.  The  village  was  resolutely  defended  but  both  attacks  were  successful  and  the  enemy  was  driven  out 
with  the  loss  of  a  gun  anrl  ninety-eight  men  killed  and  21 7  wounded.  Both  Frenchmen  were  captured,  and  an  adventurer  called  Captain  Mills 
who  commanded  two  enemy  battalions  came  over  during  the  action.  1  he  British  loss  was  comparatively  small;  nineteen  killed  and  seventy 
wounded.  In  Or  tober  preparations  were  made  for  the  recovery  ot  Negapatam  which  was  accomplished  the  following  month.  This  was 
followed  early  in  the  new  year  of  1 782  with  the  eviction  of  the  Dutch  from  their  last  settlement  in  southern  India  at  Tuticorin.  Just  as  matters  in 
-outhern  Marlra  began  to  look  more  prosperous,  there  or  currerl  a  sudden  and  severe  disaster.  In  February  Braithwaite  was  in  camp  near 
Alangudi  with  a  relatively  large  force  of  some  1 ,660  men,  when  he  was  surprised  by  I  Initial  's  notorious  son  I  ippoo  Sahib,  'The  Tiger  ol 
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Mysore1'.  I  ieutenant  (  hades  Salmon,  ( .'olonel  Brailhwaite-,  A. I ).(  .,  who  was  on  Ins  way  to  tin-  <  amp,  submitted  tin-  following  re|Kirt: 

'Before  you  receive  this  you  will  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  our  southern  army,  whir  h  surrender!  .it  disc  rctiori  |on|  the  1 8th  at 
1 2  o'clock,  at  Alanngudi  |sic|,  .1  village  about  lout  miles  from  Pantanellore.  I  ippoo  Sail)  | su  |  and  I  ally  with  (>00  horse,  1 2,000  infantry,  and  20 
guns  came  upon  them  before  they  had  timely  noth  e  to  retreat.  I  was  proc  ceding  |on|  the  I  7lh  In  join  him  and  had  not  got  as  lar  a 
Sholaveram  (about  halfway  between  Combaconum  and  c  amp)  at  0  am.  when  I  heard  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  and  soon  after,  quit  k  platoon 
firing.  As  I  had  2,000  pagodas  with  me,  besides  .1  very  slender  escort,  and  no  intelligent  e,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  fortified  pagt >do  at 
Combaconum  where  we  had  two  companies  of  sepoys;  informing  (olonel  Brailhwaite  at  the  same  time  of  the  step  I  hatl  taken.  Ihe  next 
morning  I  had  a  chit  from  him  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy:  "Dear  sir,  we  have  had  <1  very  hard  day  ol  it,  have  kept  out  ground  but  art- 
surrounded,  do  what  the  bearer  tells  you." 

Salmon  continues: '  1  he  accounts  of  what  passed  afterwards  from  sepoys,  and  others  who  have  made  their  est  ape,  to  the  lime  of  the  surrender, 
are  confused  and  contradictory.  The  following  however,  are  the  best  I  can  recollect,  and  what  the  major  part  til  them  seem  It)  agree  on.  Ihe 
Colonel  attempted  to  retire  in  the  night,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  being  surrounded  and  c  losely  watched  by  the  enemy,  hie  mart  hed  about  ten 
with  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  leaving  the  1 3th  battalion  on  the  ground,  who  were  ordered  to  make  a  show  of  entrenching  themselves  with 
mamoties,  &c.,  and  in  two  hours  after  to  follow  him  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  leaving  their  tents  standing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  his  intention 
was  to  retreat  to  Negapatam  as  he  advanced  towards  Mayaveram,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  enemy  had  got  between  him  and  the  1  3th 
battalion.  He  therefore  returned  in  order  to  join  them  which  he  effected  with  great  difficulty,  being  obliged  to  fight  all  the  way  bar  k.  The 
enemy  rocketed  him  very  much,  which  not  only  created  great  confusion,  but  did  great  execution.  It  was  daybreak  before  the  Colonel  joined, 
when  they  had  guns  opened  from  every  quarter  on  them.  They  sustained  this  heavy  cannonade,  and  were  likewise  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
infantry  till  VI  o'clock  when  the  Colonel  finding  that  his  destruction  would  be  inevitable  if  he  remained  longer  on  that  ground,  marched  off,  and 
pushed  for  the  pagoda  of  Manargurdi  (about  a  mile  from  camp)  and  he  had  nearly  gained  it  when  one  of  the  battalions  (most  accounts  say 
Tanjore  grenadiers)  seeing  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  charge  them,  made  a  run  for  the  pagoda,  leaving  their  guns  behind  them. 
This  occasioned  almost  a  general  confusion,  when  the  enemy  cut  in  amongst  them,  and  did  great  exceution. 

Wounded,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Seringapatam 

At  this  time  Colonel  Brailhwaite  received  a  wound  from  an  horseman  across  his  back.  The  13th  battalion,  that  had  the  rear,  behaved 
extremely  well  and  made  their  way  good  to  the  pagoda.  The  sepoys,  who  had  now  been  two  days  without  provisions,  and  fighting  almost  the 
whole  time  against  such  superior  force  were  so  disheartened  that  they  called  out  for  cowle.  There  was  a  consultation  of  the  officers,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  they  offered  to  surrender  at  discretion.  There  are  several  black  officers,  and  also  500  sepoys  who  escaped  from  the  enemy 
that  are  come  in  here.  All  the  officers  except  Lind  are  wounded.' 

Thus  after  twenty-six  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  Brailhwaite  and  his  officers  were  taken  prisoner  and  dispersed  amongst  the  strongholds  of 
Mysore  which  contained  a  number  of  other  British  officers,  notably  those  from  the  ill-fated  commands  of  General  Mathews  and  Colonel 
Baillie,  together  with  a  few  junior  naval  officers  and  seamen  captured  by  the  French.  Braithwaite  was  held  at  Seringapatam  and  arrived  there, 
according  to  Captain  David  Baird,  with  Ensign  Holmes  of  the  10th  Battalion  on  25  January  1 783.  By  this  time  Haidar  Ali  had  died  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Tippoo  Sahib.  Both  Mathews  and  Baillie  had  also  died,  the  latter  in  rat-infested  solitary  confinement,  suffering  from  a  number  of 
untreated  wounds  and  repeating  his  refusal  to  enter  Mysorean  service  as  Tippoo  wished.  For  others  the  promise  of  better  conditions  was  too 
great  and  they  voluntarily  joined  Tippoo's  Chela  Companies.  Others,  mainly  Cadets  and  young  Seamen,  were  forcibly  converted  to  Islam, 
impressed  into  the  enemy's  service,  and  eventually  married  off  to  girls  captured  from  neighbouring  territories. 

Braithwaite,  the  senior  surviving  British  officer  in  Mysorean  hands,  was  quartered  with  Holmes  in  'a  large  dark  house,  part  of  which  was  used 
for  keeping  assorted  wild  animals'.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  paltry  nature  of  his  monetary  allowance,  on  which  he  was  obliged  to  survive, 
was  communicated  in  smuggled  messages  to  some  of  Baillie's  officers.  Lieutenant  John  Lindsay  entered  the  following  entry  into  his  diary  on  1 
March  1 783:  'Received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Braithwaite;  he  and  Ensign  Holmes  are  allowed  one  fanam  per  day  each.  Colonel  B.  having 
represented  to  us  their  miserable  situation,  we  raised  by  public  subscription  seventy  gold  fanams,  and  have  desired  the  Colonel  to  convey,  if 
possible,  a  part  of  the  above  sum  to  Captain  Leach,  who,  we  understand  is  starving  on  six  cash  per  day.'  By  bribing  readily  corrupt  natives  to 
act  as  messengers,  Braithwaite  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  plight  of  his  fellow  prisoners  and  even  managed  to  make  contact  with  several 
officers  held  at  Tanjore.  But  the  risk  he  ran  in  doing  so  was  great  in  the  extreme,  for  the  penalty  for  exchanging  messages  was  the  removal  of 
one's  nose  and  ears.  Besides  the  numerous  deprivations  of  imprisonment,  which  for  most  included  being  left  nearly  naked  and  fettered  hand 
and  foot  for  several  years,  Braithwaite  had  also  to  contend  with  the  petty  thieving  of  his  guards  and  messengers  against  whom  he  was  of 
course  powerless  to  act.  On  one  occasion  he  discovered  the  loss  of  forty  fanams. 

As  the  senior  officer,  Braithwaite  was  frequently  brought  before  Tippoo  to  answer  for  some  misdeamenours  committed  by  one  or  other  of  his 
officers.  On  1 5  November  1  783,  Lindsay  records  his  return  from  one  such  interview:  'Colonel  Braithwaite  passed  on  his  return  from  the 
Kellidar.  He  was  well  dressed,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  Havildar  and  twelve  Sepoys,  with  fixed  bayonets.  Several  of  us  were  so  rejoiced  at 
seeing  him,  that  they  forgot  their  situation,  and  called  out  to  him  by  name  through  holes  they  had  bored  through  the  wall  of  the  prison.  The 
Colonel  was  astonished,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  diapproved  of  this  conduct  of  their  companions.  But  their  emotions  were  so  lively  that  they 
could  not  be  restrained.' 


Meanwhile,  the  French  had  come  to  terms  with  Britain  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  Tippoo  had  been  thrown  back  on  the  defensive  with  the 
successful  invasion  of  southern  Mysore  by  Colonel  Fullerton.  Consequently  on  1 1  March  1 784,  Tippoo  was  prepared  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Madras  Presidency,  thus  ending  the  inconclusive  war.  For  the  prisoners  however  the  future  remained  uncertain.  On  2  March,  Lindsay 
recorded:  'In  consequence  of  yesterday's  information,  relative  to  our  being  sent  to  Kavel  Drook,  the  whole  of  us  have  seriously  and 
unaminously  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  our  escape,  by  murdering  the  whole  of  our  guards,  and  selling 
every  drop  of  blood  as  dear  as  possible;  being  thoroughly  convinced  that,  if  we  submit  tamely,  we  shall,  on  our  arrival  at  Kavel  Drook,  be 
despatched  in  the  same  manner  as  General  Mathews'  officers.' 


Fortunately  it  was  unnecessary  to  act  out  this  desperate  course  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  transport  them  from  Seringapatam.  On  22  March, 
Braithwaite  was  summoned  before  the  Kellidar.  On  emerging  from  his  'small,  dismal  dungeon',  he  was  joined  under  guard  by  Baird  whose 

leg  irons  had  been  removed  earlier  that  morning  Together  they  shouldered  all  ho, . f  the  prisoners  salvation  Undsay  was  in  fretful  mood 

and  fearerl  'they  intend  very  unfair  means  with  Colonel  Braithwaite,  and  indeed  the  wh< >le  t  .1  us*.  His  tears  were  however  unfounded  and  on 
arrival  at  the  palace  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  were  to  be  released.  But  there  followed  a  tense  moment  when  Baiid  asked  if  all  the 
British  prisoners  were  to  beset  free  by  which  hr-  meant  'the  poor  lads  who  had  been  compelled  to  hm,m,- Mussulmans,  and  take  servi<  e  in 
Tippoo's  arrrny'.  A  number  of  them  were  present,  and  the  Kellidar  replied  that  not  -0  h  as  a  dog  would  be  l.-ii  behind.  Baiid  swiftly  moved 
over  to  the 'converts'  and  grabbed  one  by  his  tunic,  declaring  "Then,  I  claim  these."  The  Kellidar  was  < tutraged  and  had  hi-  guard  immediately 
enr  in  led  the  unfortunate  youths  who  were  then  man  hed  away.  ( >ne.  Midshipman  (  adman,  esc  aped  seven  years  later  and  .got  through  lo 

Cornwallis  S  army  when  it  invested  Seringapatam  during  the  Third  Mysore  War  1 1 790-92)  but  his  health  was  broken  and  his  mind  thought 
weakened  if  not  deranged'. 
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Braithwaite  and  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  released  proceeded  under  guard  to  the  village  of  Soomna  Pettah,  where  amidst  much  rejoicing 
they  were  reunited  with  their  Native  Officers  and  Sepoys  who  had  been  treated  considerably  worse  in  captivity  than  themselves.  After  a  brief 
stay  at  Bangalore,  the  prisoners  were  eventually  met  at  Calle  by  an  advance  party  sent  out  from  Madras.  On  his  return  to  the  Presidency, 
Braithwaite  was  asked  for  any  information  he  might  have  concerning  the  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  murder  of  General  Mathews.  He 
replied  in  a  lengthy  communication  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  'to  account  for  the  deaths  of  several  officers,  without  concurring  in  the  general 
belief  that  they  died  by  violence  of  some  kind',  yet  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  undue  means  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  General 
Mathews. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  French  Republic  in  February  1793,  a  well-equipped  force  of  some  10,500  men  assembled  under 
Braithwaite's  command  at  the  Red  Hills  near  French-held  Pondicherry.  Against  all  expectations  the  French  refused  to  surrender.  Siege 
operations  were  begun  on  10  August  and  fire  opened  on  the  20th.  Two  days  later  the  French  capitulated.  In  August  1 792  Braithwaite  was 
appointed  acting  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army  and  on  20  December  1 793  was  promoted  Major-General.  He  was  a  firm  friend  of 
the  Madrassi  Sepoy  and  understood  and  respected  his  peculiar  wish  to  belong  to  a  particular  regiment  for  the  whole  of  his  period  of  service.  In 
1 793  he  wrote  a  paper  complaining  of  the  customary  practice  of  forming  the  basis  of  a  new  unit  by  seconding  drafts  from  established 
regiments  rather  than  enlisting  new  recruits.  'In  a  native  corps  of  any  standing'  he  explained,  'the  ties  of  caste  and  consanguity  are  so  strong 
and  numerous,  from  frequent  intermarriages  ...  that  any  separation  amongst  them  must  be  felt  by  them  as  peculiarly  distressful.  The 
inhabitants  distributed  to  different  corps  severed  from  their  relations  become  disgusted  with  the  establishment  and  from  desertion  are 
frequently  lost  to  it,  while  their  connections  in  the  old  corps,  embarrassed  in  their  domestic  arrangements  and  put  to  much  inconvenience,  lose 
that  confidence  in  the  service  which  they  have  been  used  to  have,  and  that  faithful  attachment  to  it  for  which  they  have  been  so  eminently 
remarkable  is  greatly  weakenened,' 

During  the  Fourth  Mysore  War  of  1 799,  which  saw  the  Capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  demise  of  Tippoo,  Braithwaite  was  employed  in  the 
executive  office  of  Adjutant-General  at  the  Presidency.  On  26  January  1 800  he  succeeded  General  Harris  to  command  of  the  Madras  Army 
and  held  that  appointment  until  his  retirement  to  England  1 801 .  He  was  created  a  Baronet  on  1 8  December  1 802  and  died  peacefully  at 
Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  nine  months  later  in  August  1 803. 

Although  struck  at  the  Soho  Mint  during  1801-02,  the  medals  for  Seringapatam  were  not  sent  out  to  India  for  distribution  until  1805  when  the 
gold,  gilt  and  silver  medals  were  sent  out  by  the  Albion  in  September  of  that  year.  The  'bronzed'  and  'tin'  medals  followed  early  in  1808, 
accompanied  by  a  Memorandum  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  dated  26  February  1808,  to  Fort  St  George,  which  contained  the 
following  clause  amongst  the  instructions  concerning  distribution  of  the  medals: 

'5.  The  Medals  for  the  late  Governor  of  Madras,  for  Generals  Stuart  and  Bridges,  and  the  late  Generals  Braithwaite  and  Hartley,  have  been 
presented  here,  and  as  all  the  remaining  General  Officers  employed  on  the  Expedition  are  in  this  Country,  they  will  receive  the  Medals  here.' 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Army  Lists,  1 766,  1 769;  History  of  the  Madras  Army  (Wilson);  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  (Lindsay);  Life  of  the  Rt  Hon  Sir 
David  Baird  (Wilkin);  East  India  Military  Calendar;  Medals  and  Decorations  (Mayo);  Hyde  Greg  Collection  (Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge). 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Seringapatam  1799,  silver-gilt,  fitted  with  loop  for 
suspension,  nearly  extremely  fine 

£500-600 
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The  superb  silver  Seringapatam  Medal  worn  by  Major-General  Sir  David  Foulis,  K.C.B.,  Madras  Cavalry 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Seringapatam  1799,  silver,  contained  in  a 
silver-rimmed  glazed  case,  the  edge  inscribed  'Lieutt.  Colonel  D.  Foulis',  fitted  with  integral  silver  ball  and 
swivelling  bar  suspension,  the  ribbon  fitted  with  heavy  silver  four-pronged  buckle  inscribed  'Seringapatam  4th 
May  1799',  together  with  seven  original  commission  documents  dated  between  1800  and  1835,  all  but  one  on 
vellum,  these  in  excellent  condition,  the  medal  extremely  fine  and  a  rare  survival 

£3000-4000 


Sold  with  a  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Foulis  in  General's  uniform  wearing  this  medal  and  his  'Coorg  Rebellion'  C.B.,  circa  1835-38,  the 
painting  still  retained  by  his  family,  and  the  following  original  commission  documents: 

1.  Appointing  Lieutenant  Foulis  as  Major  of  Brigade  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  dated  24  April  1800,  signed  by  The  Right  Honorable  Edward  Lord 


2.  Appointing  Captain  Foulis  a  Major  in  the  Army  in  the  East  Indies  only,  dated  1  January  1812,  signed  by  George  Prince  Regent. 

3.  Appointing  Foulis  as  a  Major  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  dated  26  June  1 81 2,  signed  by  The  Honorable  Sir  G.  W.  Barlow,  K  B. 

4.  Appointing  Senior  Major  Foulis  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  dated  9  August  1 81 9,  signed  by  The  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Elliot. 

5.  Appointing  Foulis  to  hold  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  King's  Army  in  the  East  Indies  only,  dated  2  J  June  1820  signed  Francis 

Marquess  of  Hastings,  K.G.,  G.C.B.  (on  paper).  6 

Mu^raTcB  F0Ul'S  35  LieUtenan‘  C°l0nel  Commandant  of  Cavalry'  da>ed  1  June  1 824,  signed  by  The  Honorable  Major-General  Sir  Thomas 


MfemSSl  GCBn.'‘ °'  B'i6'tl,'r-&n™1 lh-  «•*»  . . . . . . .  ■' . . .  . . .  . Lori 
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Major-General  Sir  David  Foulis,  K.C.B. 


David  Foulis  was  born  in  1 768  and  arrived  in  India  in  1 789  at  a  time  when  outside  the  main  British  preserve  in  Bengal,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  stable  frontier  and  anarchy  prevailed  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  Commissioned  Ensign  in  the  73rd  Foot  on  5  October  1 790,  Foulis  was 
attached  to  the  Flank  Company  of  the  1 5th  Battalion,  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  hill  forts  above  the  Mysore 
Chats,  which  were  attacked  in  retaliation  to  the  invasion  of  Travancore  by  Tippoo  Sahib.  Foulis  was  then  employed  for  the  remainder  Third 
Mysore  War  in  the  army  under  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  first  present  at  the  siege  of  Bangalore,  where  on  6  March 
1 79 1  he  look  part  in  the  ill-fated  cavalry  action  under  Colonel  Floyd  which  attempted  to  cut  off  a  substantial  part  of  Tippoo 's  rearguard.  After 
the  r  apture  of  Bangalore  on  21  March,  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Savendroog  and  the  Battle  of  the  Carrygaut  Hills  where  Tippoo  was 
defeated  on  1 5  May.  But  arriving  before  Tippoo 's  inaccessible  capital  of  Seringapatam  shortly  afterwards,  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were 
forced  to  withdraw  by  a  grave  shortage  of  supplies  coupled  with  heavy  rains. 
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Having  transferred  to  the  ( .'umpany's  servii  e  as  ,i  (  ornel  in  the  Ird  Madras  ( (avalry  (then  ( ommanded  hy  (  olonel  lame'  Stevenson)  on  3 
September  1791,  Foul  is  partic  ipated  in  Cornwallis's  sec  und  offensive  into  the  heart  of  Mysore  and  was  present  at  the  forming  of  rippoo'-,  line-, 
before  Seringapatam  on  6  and  7  February  1 792  whit  h  resulted  in  the  c  apture  of  the  stronghold.  In  Marc  h,  I  ippoo,  the  terror  of  the  British 
commerc  ial  community  of  Madras,  came  to  terms  and  a  large  part  of  his  territory  was  <  eded  to  British  rule.  In  1 793,  I  oulis  wa  employed 
with  his  regiment  in  a  force  commanded  by  Lieutennnt-(  olonel  Maxwell  in  subduing  the  southern  I’olygarv  I he  next  year  he  wa  present  at 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry  as  a  volunteer,  and  took  p.irt  in  Stevenson's  fore  eel  march  of  1 20  miles  in  forty-eight  hours  whir  h  titled ,  >urprised  the 
Rajah  of  Ramnad  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  his  strong  fortress  and  palar  e.  l  ater  the  same  year  he  made  another  notable  mart  h  under 
Stevenson,  whose  regiment,  this  time  dismounted,  seized  three  print  ipal  Polygar  Rajahs  in  their  beds.  ( )n  I  November  I  798  I  oulis  wa 
promoted  Lieutenant,  and  next  joined  the  army  under  Lieutenant-General  George  I  larris  for  servic  e  in  the  f  ourth  Mysore  War. 

By  the  turn  of  the  year  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Mornington  (Richard  Wellesley),  had  learnt  tfi.it  I  ippoo  Sahib's  hopes  of  Frenr  h  aid  from 
Egypt  were  at  an  end  following  Nelson's  decisive  vie  lory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  he  ordered  I  larris  to  man  h  on  Seringapatam  anti  finally 
crush  the  power  of  Tippoo.  In  early  February  Foulis  crossed  the  frontier  of  Mysore  and  for  the  next  seven  weeks  accompanied  the  ‘monstrous 
equipment'  of  the  army  -  'a  huge  preambulating  oriental  town  of  pavilions,  huLs  and  booths,  covering  an  area  of  seven  miles  by  three'  in  its 
slow  advance  of  about  five  miles  a  day,  'with  its  120,000  bullocks,  vast  trains  of  camels  and  elephants,  47  giant  siege  guns  and  a  horde-  of 
camp  followers’.  Following  Tippoo's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  halt  the  lumbering  column  at  Mallaveley  on  27  March,  Seringapatam  was 
reached  on  1 7  April  and  on  completion  of  the  formal  siege  works  on  4  May,  Foulis  took  part  in  the  storm  and  r  apture  of  the  <  ity  led  by 
Major-General  Baird,  a  former  prisoner  of  Tippoo.  In  addition  to  the  Seringapatam  Medal,  Foulis,  as  a  I  ieutenant,  received  a  14 30  share  of  thi¬ 
ll  ,1 40,000  Prize  Money.  Tippoo  Sahib  fell  in  the  defence  of  his  capital. 

Foulis  remained  in  Mysore  after  the  withdrawal  of  Harris's  army,  and  was  next  employed  in  the  pacification  of  the  surrounding  country  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  been  made  Military  Governor  of  the  city  over  Baird's  head.  Besides  being  plagued  by 
Polygars  in  the  south  and  east,  Nairs  in  Malabar  and  tribal  Arab  Moplahs  on  the  coast,  Wellesley  also  had  to  deal  with  one  of  Tippoo's  former 
enemies,  a  notorious  freebooter  named  Doondia  Waugh,  who  had  escaped  from  prison  in  Seringapatam  during  the  siege.  Under  his  preferred 
title  of  'King  of  the  Two  Worlds',  Doondia  Waugh  attracted  an  army  of  malcontents  and  disbanded  soldiers  and,  seizing  several  abandoned 
fortresses,  adopted  the  almost  sole  means  of  advancement  at  the  time  for  any  native  of  enterprise  and  spirit  -  the  waging  of  constant  war. 

During  cavalry  operations  in  pursuit  of  the  brigand  and  his  followers  in  1 799,  Foulis  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  many  skirmishes.  In  the  winter 
of  1 799-1 800,  Doondia  Waugh  sought  refuge  in  Mahratta  territory  where  he  recruited  a  still  larger  army  before  returning  in  the  spring  of  1 800 
to  harry  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore.  Foulis  became  Brigade  Major  of  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  in  April  1800  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Colonel 
Stevenson,  and  once  more  joined  the  cavalry  in  the  field  under  Wellesley.  Having  chased  their  quarry  from  one  side  of  the  Deccan  to  the 
other  and  having  taken  the  strongholds  of  Ranny  Bednore  and  Dummel,  Doondia  Waugh  was  finally  cornered  at  Conaghull  near  the  borders 
of  Mysore  and  Hyderabad  on  1 0  September  1 800.  Here  Foulis  took  part  in  the  'Iron  Duke's'  first  victory  in  sole  command.  Charging  at  the 
head  of  two  British  and  two  native  cavalry  regiments,  Wellesley  routed  a  force  of  5,000  men  in  a  stoutly  contested  encounter  in  which 
Doondia  Waugh  was  killed.  "The  troops  behaved  admirably,"  the  young  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  33rd  Foot  reported,  "if  they  had  not  done  so 
not  a  man  of  us  would  have  quitted  the  field." 

In  September  1 801  owing  to  a  large  number  of  deaths  occasioned  by  the  unhealthy  conditions,  Foulis  was  promoted  Captain  in  the  1st  Madras 
Cavalry.  In  July  1803,  his  own  health  broke  down  and  he  sailed  for  England.  In  July  1805  he  made  a  remarkable  overland  return  journey, 
travelling  to  India  by  way  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Prague,  and  Vienna  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  embarked  across  the  Black  Sea  to 
Constantinople.  Continuing  across  the  Bosphorus  to  Sentara  in  Turkey,  he  travelled  through  Persia  to  Bagdad  and  from  there  sailed  down  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  finally  taking  ship  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay.  He  was  'twice  cast  on  shore  on  the  Persian 
side  by  a  leaky  Arab  ship'. 


In  1 807,  Foulis  was  appointed  agent  to  purchase  remounts  for  the  Madras  cavalry,  but  was  compelled  to  visit  England  again  on  account  of  poor 
health  two  years  later.  This  time  he  made  the  journey  via  China,  Brazil,  and  North  America.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  1st 
Madras  Light  Cavalry  on  26  June  1 81 2,  and  returned  to  India  in  October  1 81 3.  The  following  year  he  commanded  the  escort  furnished  by  the 
1st  Madras  Light  Cavalry  which  accompanied  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  through  the  East  India  Company’s  dominions.  During  the  Third  Mahratta 
War,  Foulis  was  employed  in  command  of  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  in  operations  under  Colonel  J.  Doveton  against  the  Pindarries  in  Berar  and 
Candesh.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ellore  and  Masulipatam  districts  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers  of  Palnaud  against  Pindarry  bands.  In  September,  he  marched  with  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  to  the  Carnatic  to  refit,  and  in  early  1 81 9  was 
given  the  command  of  the  cavalry  cantonment  at  Arcot.  He  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  following  July,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  6th  Madras  Light  Cavalry  in  1 821 . 


Following  three  years  furlough  in  Europe  between  1 824-27,  he  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara, 
where  misplaced  faith  in  his  officers  landed  him  in  trouble  following  a  local  disturbance  at  Vaniacolum  in  1 833.  The  Governor  in  Council,  in 
reviewing  the  cause  of  the  trouble  found  that  "Col.  Foulis  was  not  justified  in  characterorizing  (sic|  'as  false,  groundless  and  vexacious',  a 
complaint,  the  merits  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  [with],  except  from  the  statement  of  the  parties  accused."  In  March  1 834, 
following  the  Canara  rising,  Foulis  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  3rd  or  Western  Column  of  the  Field  Force  which  was  assembled  to 
enter  Coorg  territory.  At  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Commander-in-Chief  expressed  'his  entire  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the  gallantrc , 
perserverance  and  zeal  of  the  troops  composing  the  columns  under  the  personal  command  of  Brigadier  Lindsay  and  Colonel  Foulis;  the 
judgement  displayed  by  those  Officers  in  conducting  their  respective  services,  and  surmounting  the  formidable  obstacles  to  which  their 
exertions  were  opposed,  reflects  great  credit  on  them  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  their  respective  comnnds'  i  London  Gazette  1 7 
September  1834).  In  May  1834  he  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and  was  appointed  'to  the  Staff  of  the  Army'.  The  following  year  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough,  announced  'his  nomination  as  C.B.  for  services  in  the  Coorg  War'  ( London  Gazette  8  March  1835). 

ree  years  later  on  20  July  1838,  Foulis,  who  had  been  promoted  Major-Ceneral  on  10  January- 1837,  was  advan<  ed  to  Knight  Commander  of 
he  Bath.  Sir  David,  who  married  Sussana,  third  daughter  of  Robert  Low  of  Clatto,  in  1814,  retired  to  his  native  Scotland  and  died  at  Bruntisfield 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  on  12  April  1843.' 


Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  East  India  Military  Calendar;  IOL  L/MIL/1 1/38. 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Serincapatam  1799,  silver,  contained  in  a 
silver-rimmed  glazed  case  with  integral  silver  ball  and  ring  suspension,  an  exceptional  specimen,  extremely 
fine 

£7000-7200 


Honourabi i  Ease  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Serincapatam  1799,  silver,  fitted  with  silver  loop  for 
suspension,  very  fine 

£400-500 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  teie  Capture  of  Seringapatam  1799,  Calcutta  Mint  striking  in  silver 
for  the  native  troops  of  Bengal,  fitted  with  silver  loop  for  suspension,  very  fine  and  rare 

£400-500 


On  the  return  to  Bengal  of  the  native  troops  belonging  to  that  Presidency  who  had  been  in  service  in  Southern  India,  and  were  present  at 
Seringapatam  -  viz.  the  1 0th  Native  Infantry,  three  battalions  of  Volunteers,  and  detachments  of  Artillery  Lascars  -  the  Commander-in-Chief 
suggested  that  Government  should  mark  their  approbation  of  the  distinguished  services  of  those  corps  by  the  bestowal  of  a  medal  as  on  former 
occasions.  The  Governor-General  concurred,  and  General  Orders  were  published  granting  medals  to  the  native  ranks  of  the  troops  in 
question,  gold  medals  for  the  native  officers  and  silver  medals  for  the  other  ranks.  In  this  respect  therefore  the  Bengal  native  soldiers  were  far 
more  highly  favoured  than  any  of  the  other  troops,  European  or  Native,  who  served  in  the  campaign.  The  manufacture  of  the  medals  was 
entrusted  to  the  Calcutta  Mint  and  carried  out  in  1808,  a  total  of  83  being  struck  in  gold  and  2786  in  silver. 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Serincapatam  1799,  bronze,  fitted  with  bronze  loop 
for  suspension,  the  loop  a  little  loose,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£200-250 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Ml  dal  for  the  Capture  of  Serincapatam  1799,  pewter  or  'fine  grain  tin',  fitted 
with  silvered  bronze  loop  for  suspension,  the  loop  a  little  loose,  otherwise  good  very  fine 


£750-200 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Egypt  1801,  gold,  fitted  with  gold  loop  for  suspension,  an  early 
Calcutta  Mint  restrike  showing  minor  obverse  die  repairs,  otherwise  very  fine  and  rare 


£1500-2000 


£800-7000 
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Sultan's  Medal  for  Egypt  1801,  gold,  1st  Class,  54  mm,  with  original  gold  chain  and  hook  suspension,  nearly 
extremely  fine  and  very  scarce 

£3000-3500 


Fewer  than  1 00  First  Class  Medals  awarded. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Private  John  Spiers,  29th  Light  Dragoons 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Allighur,  Laswarree  (J.  Spires,  29th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  edge  bruise  and  minor  nicks,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£3500-4000 


Ex  Murray  1 908,  Phillips  1925,  Hamilton-Smith  1927,  and  Dalrymple  White  1 946. 

Eight  medals  issued  with  this  combination  of  clasps,  including  five  to  the  29th  Light  Dragoons  and  one  to  the  76th  Foot.  Approximately  66 
clasps  for  Allighur  and  100  clasps  for  Laswarree  were  issued  to  European  recipients. 

John  Spires  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1 777  and  enlisted  in  1 797  into  the  29th  Light  Dragoons,  which  had  been  raised  for  service  in  India  two 
years  earlier  by  Lord  Heathfield.  The  following  year  he  sailed  with  his  regiment  for  India,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  Cavalry  Division  in  the 
army  under  Lord  Lake.  Spires's  regiment  was  renumbered  25th  Light  Dragoons  in  1802  and  the  following  year  took  part  in  the  Second 
Mahratta  War.  Spires  served  in  the  Hindustan  Campaign  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Allighur  on  4  September  1 803.  On  1  November 
1 803,  he  took  part  in  the  hardest  fought  engagement  of  the  whole  campaign,  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  where  the  cavalry  played  a  key  part  in 
securing  Lake  a  decisive  victory  over  Scindia  of  Gwalior. 

On  22  June  1 807,  after  nine  years  service  in  India,  Spires  was  discharged  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  as  a  result  of  complications  arising  from  a 
fractured  leg  which  had  become  badly  ulcerated.  His  discharge  papers  described  him  at  that  time  as;  ‘Age  29  or  30  years;  height,  5  feet  4  and 
a  half  inches;  hair,  brown;  eyes,  grey;  complexion,  swarthy'.  His  occupation  was  given  as  'Labourer'.  He  settled  in  London  and  was  awarded  a 
pension  of  9d  per  day.  Shortly  before  his  death  on  1 3  June  1 852,  he  was  admitted  to  Chelsea  Hospital  and  was  an  'in-pensioner'  there  when  he 
received  his  Army  of  India  Medal. 

Refs:  WO  97/1 25;  IOL  L/MI175/42;  WO  1 2/151 9;  WO  1 20/21 ;  WO  1 21/83;  WO  23/34. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Trooper  Dennis  Driscoll,  29th  Light  Dragoons 

Army  of  India  1  799-1826,  3  clasps,  Allighur,  Laswarree,  Capture  of  Deig  (D.  Driscoll,  29th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short 
hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  extremely  fine 

£5000-6000 


Ex  Hyde  Gregg  1 887  and  Whitaker  1 896. 

Whitaker's  printed  catalogue  notes:  'This  is,  in  every  way,  a  rare  and  remarkable  medal.  Dennis  Driscoll  was  in  B  troop.  Only  14  men  had 
this  medal.  This  remarkable  regiment,  the  29th  Light  Dragoons,  was  raised  in  1795  by  Major-General  Lord  Heathfield,  and  was  numbered  the 
25th  after  1804  (sic).  It  served  with  distinction  in  India,  and  was  at  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  disbanded  at  Chatham  on  its  arrival 
from  India  in  1819.' 

Only  8  medals  issued  with  this  combination  of  clasps,  6  to  the  29th  Light  Dragoons  including  one  officer,  and  2  to  HEIC  recipients. 
Approximately  66  clasps  for  Allighur,  1 00  clasps  for  Laswarree,  and  1 03  clasps  for  the  Capture  of  Deig  were  issued  to  European  recipients. 

Dennis  Driscoll,  a  glass  blower  by  trade,  was  born  in  Cork,  and  appears  to  have  served  five  years  and  350  days  in  the  75th  Foot  before 
enlisting  in  H.M's  29th  Light  Dragoons  at  Edinburgh  in  May  1 800,  for  a  period  of  unlimited  service.  The  regiment  was  renumbered  the  25th 
Light  Dragoons  in  1802.  Driscoll  is  described  in  the  Regimental  Description  Book  as  being  of  'Dark  Complexion,  Visage  Long,  Brown  Eyes, 
Black  Hair'.  Driscoll  was  still  serving  with  the  regiment  in  April  1810. 

Ref:  WO  25/306. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Captain  John  Ritso,  76th  Foot,  wounded  at  Allighur  and  later  A.D.C.  to  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  the  only  combatant  officer  from  Lord  Lake's  'Handfull  of  Heroes'  to  survive  to  claim 
his  medal 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Allighur,  Laswarree  (Captn.  J.  Ritso,  76th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  good  very  fine  and  an  important  medal 

£7000-9000 


Ex  Sotheby,  June  1 988. 

Eight  medals  issued  with  this  combination,  this  being  unique  to  the  76th  Foot.  Captain  Ritso,  Surgeon  Corfield,  Quarter-Master  Stevens,  and  30 
NCO's  and  men  were  all  that  survived  of  Lord  Lake's  'Handfull  of  Heroes'  to  claim  their  medals.  Surgeon  Corfield's  medal  is  held  by  the 
regimental  museum.  Approximately  66  clasps  for  Allighur  and  100  clasps  for  Laswarree  were  issued  to  European  recipients.  Only  26  medals, 
including  Staff,  Surgeons  and  Quartermaster's,  were  awarded  to  officers  of  British  regiments  for  services  during  the  second  Mahratta  War 
1803-05. 

John  Ritso,  the  son  of  Captain  George  Frederick  Ritso,  R.E.,  was  born  in  1 772  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  sent  against  Tippoo  Sahib 
of  Mysore  following  his  invasion  of  the  British  allied  state  of  Travancore  in  1  790.  Ritso  was  commissioned  Ensign  on  1 1  November  1 791  in 
H.M's  76th  Foot,  one  of  the  four  British  regiments  raised  in  1 787  for  service  in  India,  and  was  present  in  1 792  at  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam. 
Promoted  Lieutenant  on  5  October  1 793  and  Captain  on  1 9  July  1 803,  Ritso  served  in  the  Hindustan  Campaign  during  the  Second  Mahratta 
War  as  Major  of  Brigade  of  1st  Brigade  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  William  Monson  of  the  76th,  and  marched  up  the 
Ganges  to  Agra  and  Delhi  with  the  Grand  Army  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Lake,  against  Scindia's  domains  in  the  north.  According 
to  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  John  Pester,  Ritso  was  present  at  the  Capture  of  Allighur  on  4  September  1 803,  the  first  major  action  of  the 
campaign. 

Five  days  earlier  the  Grand  Army  encountered  Scindia's  army  of  20,000,  under  the  French  soldier  of  fortune  Perron,  encamped  before  the 
city.  A  sharp  action  ensued  and  on  the  4th  the  fort  of  Allighur  itself  was  stormed,  Ritso  at  Monson's  side.  'The  Honourable  Colonel  Monson,  who 
headed  the  stormers,  advanced  steadily  at  the  head  of  his  column,  which  was  preceded  by  Shipton  and  two  twelve-pounders,  scaling  ladders, 
etc.,'  recorded  Pester,  who  on  that  day  had  been  ordered  by  Lake  to  accompany  the  storming  party  and  bring  to  him  immediate  information  if 
any  support  should  be  required.  As  Monson's  party  advanced  under  an  intense  fire  from  Mahratta  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  one  of  Captain 
Shipton's  guns  was  lost  in  a  ditch,  which  'misfortune'  Pester  continued,  'detained  us  considerably,  and  at  this  time  it  was  that  we  lost  so  many  of 
our  officers  and  men.  Never  did  I  witness  such  a  scene  before  the  second  gun  could  be  hauled  up;  the  sortie  was  become  a  perfect 
slaughter-house  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  dragged  the  gun  over  our  killed  and  wounded  ...  Lieutenants  Browne  and  Turton 
were  killed  close  to  the  gate.  Colonel  Monson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  Captain  Bagshaw,  Captain  Shipton,  Lieutenants  Ritso,  Andre, 
Sinclair,  Fraser,  Weiner,  Berry,  and  many  others  wounded.’ 

Following  a  string  of  successes  which  merited  some  units  honorary  colours  inscribed  with  the  legend  LAKE  and  VICTORY.  Ritso  took  part,  on 
the  first  day  of  November  1 803,  in  the  desperately  fought  encounter  at  Laswaree  -  'as  fierce  a  fight  as  ever  was  fought  by  men'  as  Fortescue 
called  it  -  as  dramatic  as  Assye  and  even  more  decisive.  In  the  late  summer  of  1 804,  a  force  under  Ritso's  chief,  Monson,  was  detached  and 
marched  south  to  meet  Holkar.  The  enterprise  ended  in  disaster.  Monson,  ignominiously  driven  from  the  field,  was  forced  to  turn  back  and 
reached  Delhi  with  the  loss  of  half  his  guns  and  stores  and  half  his  force. 

In  1 804,  Ritso  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  then  in  the  penultimate  year  of  Ins  t  lovemor-Generalship.  In  1 806, 
he  exchanged  with  Lord  Arthur  Somerset  to  the  West  India  Regiment,  and  returning  to  England  was  appointed  Major  of  Brigade  at  Kingsbridge 
in  Devon.  In  July  of  the  following  year  he  sold  out,  and  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Fortific ations  at  Woolwich  until  1823.  Captain  Ritso 
survived  into  his  nineties  and  eventually  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  8  September  1866. 

Ref:  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  Historical  Record  of  The  76th  'Hindoostan'  Regiment  (Hayden);  War  and  Sport  in  India.  1802-1806. 
An  Officer's  Diary  (Pester). 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Sergeant  Henry  Allen,  19th  Light  Dragoons 

Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Assye,  Argaum  (H.  Allen,  Serjt.  19th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  good  very  fine 

£3000-4000 


Ex  Tombs  1918,  Hamilton-Smith  1927,  Elson  1963,  and  Fred  North  (Baldwin  1969/70). 

A  total  of  1 7  medals  issued  with  these  two  clasps:  3  to  the  1 9th  Light  Dragoons,  one  to  the  74th  Foot,  1 1  to  the  78th  Foot,  and  2  to  HEIC 
recipients.  The  19th  Light  Dragoons  received  a  total  of  14  medals  including  four  to  officers.  Approximately  87  clasps  for  Assye  and  126  clasps 
for  Argaum  were  issued  to  European  recipients. 

Flenry  Allen,  a  man  of  'dark'  complexion, 'black'  eyes,  and  black  hair,  was  born  at  Mudford,  Somerset,  and  attested  for  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  on  1 0  January  1 798,  for  a  period  of  unlimited  service.  A  'Leather  Dresser'  by  trade,  he  was  enlisted  by 
one  Lieutenant  Banger.  In  September  1803,  at  Assye,  where  Wellesley  was  outnumbered  in  cavalry  by  more  than  ten  to  one,  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons  effectively  saved  the  survivors  of  H.M's  74th  Foot  and  the  Madrassi  infantry  picquets  on  the  right  of  the  British  line  by  meeting  a 
dangerous  Mahratta  cavalry  charge  head  on.  In  the  contest  that  followed  British  discipline  told  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  crowded 
into  too  narrow  a  space.  Ordered  to  charge  again,  once  the  infantry  could  move,  the  19th  Light  Dragoons  followed  up  the  initial  success  of  the 
78th  Highlanders  and  10th  Madras  N.l.  on  the  left  by  throwing  back  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  line  on  the  Juah.  After  participating  in 
Wellesley's  blow  at  Argaum  on  29  November  1 803,  Allen  continued  in  the  1 9th  Light  Dragoons  until  1 2  October  1814,  when  he  was  invalided 
at  Chelsea,  his  general  character  then  being  described  as  'Good'.  Allen  must  have  been  either  wounded  or  sick  to  have  been  absent  from  his 
regiment  at  the  storming  of  Gawilghur. 

Ref:  WO  25/283. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  and  Java  campaign  pair  to  Private  John  Cameron,  78th  Foot 

(a)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  3  clasps,  Assye,  Argaum,  Gawilghur  (John  Cameron,  78th  Foot)  short  hyphen 
reverse,  officially  impressed  naming 

(b)  Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Java  (John  Cameron,  78th  Foot)  edge  bruising,  therefore  nearly 
very  fine 

£3000-4000 


This  combination  of  medals  and  clasps  was  claimed  by  three  men  of  this  name  in  the  78th  Foot.  A  second  pair  is  known  in  a  private  collection 
in  the  UK,  one  pair  was  sold  in  the  Foster  Collection  in  1951,  and  a  single  Army  of  India  medal  was  sold  in  the  Cheylesmore  collection  in 
1930. 

A  total  of  52  Army  of  India  medals  were  issued  with  this  combination  of  clasps,  including  22  to  the  78th  Foot.  Approximately  87  clasps  for 
Assye,  1 26  clasps  for  Argaum,  and  110  clasps  for  Gawilghur  were  issued  to  European  recipients. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Private  John  Atkins,  76th  Foot 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Battle  of  Deig,  Capture  of  Deig  (J.  Atkins,  76th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  good  very  fine 

£4000-5000 


A  total  of  1 2  medals  issued  with  these  two  clasps,  5  to  HEIC  recipients  and  7  to  the  76th  Foot.  Approximately  47  clasps  for  the  Battle  of  Deig, 
nearly  half  of  them  to  this  regiment,  and  1 03  clasps  for  the  Capture  of  Deig  were  issued  to  European  recipients. 

One  of  Lord  Lake's  'Handfull  of  Heroes',  )ohn  Atkins  was  born  in  Sheffield  in  1  772,  and  originally  enlisted  into  the  88th  Regiment  on  1 
November  1  793,  a  cutler  by  trade.  In  May  1 804  he  transferred  to  H.M's  76th  Regiment  in  the  rank  of  Sergeant  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
part  in  the  Battle  and  Capture  of  Deig  later  that  same  year.  He  reverted  to  the  rank  of  Private  in  December  1 808,  no  doubt  as  the  result  of 
some  misdemeanour,  and  was  made  up  again  to  Corporal  two  years  later.  Corporal  Atkins  was  discharged  from  the  regimental  depot  at 
Horsham  on  19  October  1814,  aged  forty-two,  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  by  a  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia.  He  had  served  inthe 
East  Indies  from  January  1 799  until  February  1 806,  and  had  held  the  rank  of  Sergeant  before  reverting  back  to  that  of  Corporal,  in  which  rank 
he  was  discharged. 

Ref:  WO  97/872. 
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A  rare  4-clasp  medal  for  the  Second  Mahratta,  Nepaul  and  First  Burma  Wars  to  Lieutenant-General  T.  P. 
Smith,  Bengal  Native  Infantry 

Army  of  India  1  799-1 826,  4  clasps,  Battle  of  Deig,  Capture  of  Deig,  Nepaul,  Ava  (Lt.  Coll.  T.  P.  Smith,  49th 
N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  extremely  fine 

£6 000-7000 


Ex  Glendining  July  1957  and  North  Collection  (Baldwin  1969/70). 

Approximately  47  clasps  for  the  Battle  of  Deig  and  1 03  clasps  for  the  Capture  of  Deig  were  issued  to  European  recipients.  Of  the  23  four-clasp 
medals  issued  to  European  recipients,  the  only  other  medal  with  this  combination  of  clasps  was  that  awarded  to  Sir  George  Pollock  (qv). 

Thomas  Patterson  Smith  was  born  on  16  April  1783,  and  arrived  in  India  as  a  Cadet  on  20  August  1799.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  in 
November,  and  was  posted  Lieutenant  to  the  1  st  Bengal  European  Regiment  in  1 801 .  After  serving  in  the  Second  Mahratta  War  at  the  Battle 
and  Capture  of  Dieg,  he  transferred  to  the  newly-raised  25th  Native  Infantry  and  served  as  Captain  with  the  2nd  Battalion  in  the  4th  Division, 
under  General  Marley  and  Sir  George  Wood  (qv),  during  the  first  two  campaigns  of  the  Nepal  War.  In  Ochterlony's  victorious  campaign  of 
1 81 6,  he  commanded  the  battalion  during  its  service  with  the  3rd  Brigade,  Centre  Column,  and  was  present  at  the  Battles  of  Chirriaghati  and 
Muckwampore. 

In  1817-18,  he  took  part  in  operations  against  the  Pindarries  and  shared  in  the  Deccan  Prize  Money.  He  became  Major  on  12  January  1821 
while  serving  as  Commandant  of  the  newly-raised  1st  Fatehgarh  Infantry  Levy.  Having  relinquished  that  appointment  in  1 822,  he  transferred 
to  the  49th  N.l.  (late  1  /25th  N.l.)  in  1824,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  First  Burma  War.  During  operations  in 
the  Arakan,  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  leading  a  reconnaissance  of  several  companies  across  the  Jeyah  River  (London  Gazette  1 
October  1825).  On  9  May  1825,  he  was  removed  from  the  49th  N.l.  following  an  enquiry  concerned  with  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  Sepoys, 
which  the  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  agreed  was  due  to  the  'culpable  neglect  of  duty  as  Commg.  Officer  of  Lt.  Col.  T.P. 
Smith...'  He  was  successively  posted  to  the  2nd  European  Regiment,  the  8th  N.l.  and  the  18th  N.l.  From  1837  until  his  death,  he  was  on  the 
rolls  of  the  1 7th  N.l.  serving  as  regimental  Colonel  during  the  Second  Sikh  War  with  the  Army  of  Reserve  at  Jagraon.  Smith  attained  the  rank 

of  Major-General  in  1838  and  that  of-Lieutenanl-General  while  on  furlough  in  1851.  Lieutenant-General  Smith  died  suddenly  in  Paris  on  2~ 
September  1852. 

Ref:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1758-1834;  IOL  L/MIL/10/20. 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Rodrigues,  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  Isle  of  France,  gold, 
fitted  with  gold  loop  for  suspension,  an  early  Calcutta  Mint  restrike  showing  loss  of  detail  to  the  obverse,  test 
mark  to  the  rim,  otherwise  good  very  fine  and  rare 

£7  500-2000 


Honourable  Ease  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Rodrigues,  Isie  of  Bourbon  and  Isle  of  France 
1809-10,  silver,  fitted  with  silver  loop  for  suspension,  overall  signs  of  contact  wear,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine 

£800-1000 


The  Capture  of  Java  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  Grant-Peterkin,  Bengal  Volunteers 

Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Java  (Peter  Grant,  Lieut.  4th  Batt.  Bengal  Volrs.)  good  very  fine 

£1200-1500 


A  total  of  46  medals  issued  to  H.E.I.C.  forces,  mostly  for  the  capture  of  Java. 

Peter  Grant,  the  son  of  George  Grant  and  Elizabeth  McDermot,  of  Burdsyards,  co.  Elgin,  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  Jamaica,  on  2  October  1 787. 
He  was  appointed  a  Cadet  in  the  Bengal  Infantry  in  1 804,  having  previously  held  a  Lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Elgin  Volunteers.  He  arrived 
in  India  as  an  Ensign  on  6  April  1 806,  and  was  directed  to  the  notorious  Cadet  College  at  Barasat  on  the  outskirts  of  Calcutta.  Promoted 
Lieutenant  on  1  February  1807,  he  was  posted  to  the  4th  Native  Infantry,  and,  in  1811,  served  with  the  2nd  (Grenadier)  Company  of  the  4th 
Bengal  Volunteer  Battalion  at  the  Capture  of  Java  from  the  French  garrison  under  General  Jansens.  In  1 81 5,  he  transferred  to  the  newly  raised 
2/28th  N.l.  with  whom  he  served  during  the  Third  Mahratta  (Pindarry)  War,  including  the  operations  at  Dhamoni.  On  22  February  1 823  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Guards  at  Delhi  Palace,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Mohgul  Emperors,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
Imperial  family  until  1  November  1831 .  The  title  'Tuhuwar-ood-Dowlah,  Bahadur,  Dilawar  Jang'  was  conferred  on  him  by  Muhammad 
Akbar  Shah  II,  titular  King  of  Delhi,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign. 

Grant  was  promoted  Captain  on  1  May  1824  and  Major  on  4  January  1832.  He  retired  the  following  May,  and,  in  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  Peterkin  of  Grange  Hall,  Forres,  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Peterkin.  Grant-Peterkin 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1 854,  and  died  at  Greeshop,  Forres,  on  24  November  1 878. 

Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1 758-1 834. 
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The  Army  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Gall,  Commanding  the  Governor-General's 
Bodyguard  at  the  capture  of  Java  where  he  was  twice  wounded 

Field  Officers'  Gold  Medal,  the  reverse  inscribed  'JAVA'  (Captn.  G.  H.  Gall,  Commanding  Governor  General's 
Body  Guard)  complete  with  three-pronged  gold  ribbon  buckle,  both  glass  lunettes  sometime  expertly  replaced, 
otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine  and  unique  to  this  regiment 

£5000-6000 


Ex  Lord  Cheylesmore  1930. 

George  Herbert  Gall,  the  son  of  Lawrence  Gall  and  his  wife  Sophia,  was  born  at  Farrukhabad,  Upper  Provinces,  on  7  February  1 779.  He  was 
nominated  a  Cadet  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry  in  1 795  and  arrived  in  India  on  8  March  1  797.  Posted  Cornet  in  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  he  marched 
with  his  regiment  from  its  cantonment  at  Moneah,  Bahar,  in  1 798,  to  join  on  the  grand  army  assembling  under  General  Sir  James  Craig  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  British  possessions.  He  took  part  in  the  advance  of  Craig's  army  to  Anoopsheher  to  oppose  the  Afghan  Amir  Zemaun  Shaw, 
but  the  latter  'declined  the  contest'  and  the  army  returned  to  its  cantonments  in  several  columns.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  Gall  was 
transferred  to  the  1st  Native  Cavalry  at  Futtehgurh  and  promoted  Lieutenant  on  23  June  1 799.  Later  the  same  year  he  crossed  the  Ganges  with 
his  corps  into  Rohilcund  as  part  of  Major-General  R.  Stuart's  division.  On  his  return  to  Futtehgurh,  Gall's  troop  and  one  other  from  the  1st  N.C., 
together  with  some  infantry  and  an  artillery  detachment,  were  selected  to  accompany  Colonel  Collins,  the  British  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Doulat  Rao  Scindia,  to  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Jaipur.  The  whole  escort  was  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  whilst  Gall  commanded 
the  cavalry. 

The  mission,  which  involved  Gall  in  some  political  work  in  addition  to  his  military  duties,  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  the  last 
Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh,  despite  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Scindia's  troops  commanded  by  the  French  adventurer  General  Pierre  Cuillier 
Perron  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Brown  and  his  brother  officers  were  officially  thanked  by  Collins  and  the  Governor-General, 
Richard,  Marquess  of  Wellesley  (formerly  Lord  Mornington),  to  whose  Body  Guard  Gall  was  appointed  as  a  result.  On  1  September  1 802,  he 
became  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster. 

In  1 803  he  obtained  leave  to  serve  in  operations  under  Lord  Lake  in  the  Jumna  Doab  (The  Mud  War),  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Sansi,  the 
capture  of  Bajiaigarh  and  the  fall  Kachaura,  where  a  horse  was  killed  under  him  and  another  severely  wounded.  Gall  returned  from  the  Doab 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  Lake  to  Wellesley  'expressive  of  the  Gen.'s  approbation  of  Lieut.  G.'s  conduct'.  During  the  Second  Mahratta 
War,  Adjutant  Gall  served  with  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  in  the  Hindustan  Campaign,  with  General  Martindell's  army  of 
observation  which  covered  the  first  siege  of  Bhurtpoor.  Having  been  promoted  Captain  on  1 1  March  1 805,  he  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Governor-General,  Sir  George  Barlow,  Bart.  In  1806  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Body  Guard  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by 
Barlow's  successor,  Lord  Minto,  to  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  Gall  and  the  whole  of  the  Body  Guard  accompanied  him  as  marines  on  board  the 
Company's  Ship  General  Stuart  in  case  of  attack  by  French  frigates  operating  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

In  August  1811  Gall  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  expedition  to  Java  and  was  followed  in  his  example  by  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer 
and  trooper  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard.  Having  landed  with  Auchmuty's  1st  Division  at  Chillinching  on  4  August,  the  corps 
advanced  with  Gillespie's  brigade  to  Tanjan  Priok  and  next  day  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Batavia  from  the  retreating  enemy  forces,  who 
fell  back  to  their  entrenched  camp  at  Meester  Cornelis.  On  10  August  the  20,000-strong  army  under  the  French  General  Jansens  was  engaged 
at  Weltervreeden  and  driven  back  into  its  prepared  positions  on  the  heights  of  Cornelis  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  At  Weltervreeden,  Gall 
commanded  a  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Body  Guard,  dismounted  men  of  the  22nd  Dragoons  and  artillery,  and  afterwards  received  the  the 
approbation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  account  of  their  steady  conduct.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Gall  was  wounded  in  the  successful 
assault  of  Meester  Cornelis  whi<  h  effectively  secured  the  island  for  the  Calcutta  Government.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  redoubts, 
Gall  was  ordered  lo  join  a  force  under  Major-General  Gibbs  wilh  whom  he  marched  all  nighl  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Buitenzorg.  On  arrival 
at  that  plar  e  ( jail  went  forward  and  summoned  the  surender  which  was  accordingly  delivered  up.  In  the  island  campaign  Gall  was  twice 
wounded  (a  slight  <  onlusion  on  the  righl  side,  and  a  severe  wound  ,u  ross  an  eye),  and  was  awarded  one  of  the  twenty-seven  Army  Small  Gold 
Medals  given  by  Print  e  Regent  for  the  C  apture  of  Java. 


wu>w.(htw.co.nk 


The  next  Governor-General,  I  orrl  Moira,  'was  pleased  to  <  ontinue  (  apt.  (..ill  in  c  ommand  of  the  body-guard',  anti  added  an  extra  squadron  to 
the  corps.  The  Body  Guard  accompanied  Moira  on  a  grand  military  lour  of  the  Upper  Provinces  in  1814-1 5,  the  c  t inclusion  of  whic  h  coincided 
with  success  in  the  Nepal  War.  In  recognition  of  Moira's  victory  over  the  ( .urkhas,  he  was  later  t  reated  Marquess  of  Hastings  whit  h  confused 
some  Indians  who  thought  he  was  a  reincarnation  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  1 81 7  ( jail  was  granted  six  months  on  sick  leave  .it  the  Cape  while 
being  permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Body  Guard.  ( Granted  six  months'  extension  of  leave  in  July,  181 7,  another  of  six  months  on  1  7 
February  181 8,  he  finally  sailed  for  England  with  his  wife  and  family  on  board  the  I  Ion.  Company's  Ship  Winchuhc.i,  vacating  the  command 
of  the  G.G.'s  B.G.  in  June  1 81 8.  He  was  promoted  Major  on  1  September  following. 

On  his  return  to  India  in  1821  he  was  posted  to  the  8th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  which  he  commanded,  following  promotion  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  May  1824,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bhuripoor  in  January  1826,  when  he  had  occasion  to  congratulate  one  of  his 
subalterns,  Lieutenant  George  Barbor  (qv),  on  apprehending  the  usurper  Doojan  Sal  as  he  tried  to  flee  the  city  with  a  number  of  his  followers 
In  addition  to  his  other  appointments,  Gall  held  the  following  posts  during  his  Indian  service:  Aide-de-Camp  and  private  secretary  to  the 
Vice-president  in  Council,  Peter  Speke,  Esq;  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  in  India;  sec  ond  Member 
of  that  Board;  and  superintending  officer  of  the  Calcutta  Militia.  Colonel  Gall,  who  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  J.  Wilkinson  of  Portman 
Square,  London,  died  at  Calcutta  in  1826. 

Ref:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  East  India  Military  Calendar;  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1758-1834;  Historical  Records  of  the 
Governor-General's  Body  Guard. 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Java  1811,  gold,  fitted  with  gold  loop  for 
suspension,  this  re-fixed,  overall  contact  wear,  otherwise  better  than  good  fine  and  a  rare  original  striking 

£3000-4000 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Capture  of  Java  1811,  silver,  fitted  with  silver  loop  for 
suspension,  a  Calcutta  Mint  restrike  showing  obverse  die  crack ,  otherwise  very  fine 

£300-400 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Nepaui  1814-16,  silver,  fitted  with  silver  loop  for  suspension,  a 
tine  example  without  the  usual  obverse  die-crack,  good  very  fine 
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The  rare  medal  for  Kirkee  awarded  to  Major  Francis  Hunter,  1st  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  captured  the  day 
following  the  action  at  Kirkee  and  imprisoned  for  five  months  in  Wasota  Fort,  one  of  only  five  European 
recipients  of  this  clasp 


Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Kirkee  (Cornet  F.  Hunter,  1st  Cavalry)  long  hyphen  reverse,  impressed 
naming,  good  very  fine  and  extremely  rare 


£10000-12000 


Ex  Clendining  October  1 939  and  Biddulph  1951. 


Only  five  Kirkee  clasps  to  European  recipients,  the  only  other  officer  being  Cornet  Morison,  2nd  Light  Cavalry  (qv),  who  was  captured  along 
with  Cornet  Hunter.  The  other  three  recipients  must  have  been  wounded  or  sick  to  have  missed  the  action  at  Poona. 

Francis  Hunter  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Hunter,  Writer  to  the  Signet  (a  judicial  officer  in  Scottish  law  who  prepares  warrants,  writs,  etc.) 
and  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  1 0  May  1 792.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Madras  Establishment  in  1 809  and  appointed  Cornet  on  1 9  September 
1811.  In  November  1812,  he  was  posted  to  the  1st  Cavalry  and  in  1815  became  Acting  Quartermaster.  On  the  eve  of  the  Third  Mahratta 
(Pindarry)  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse.  In  1 81 7  the  Covernor-Ceneral,  Lord  Hastings,  declared  his  intention  to  hunt 
down  the  Pindarries  in  the  Deccan  and  invited  the  Mahratta  princes  to  join  him.  It  was,  however,  a  diplomatic  fiction  that  the  great  princes  did 
not  connive  at  the  crimes  of  their  own  licensed  robbers,  the  Pindarries,  and  at  the  isolated  Mahratta  capital  of  Poona,  agents  of  the  Peshwa, 
Baji  Rao,  began  to  stir  up  trouble  by  disseminating  seditious  propaganda  among  the  Sepoys  of  the  small  British  garrison.  The  British  Resident, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  having  uncovered  various  plots  against  his  life  hatched  by  the  Peshwa,  knew  that  the  small  number  of  Company 
troops  at  hand  were  encamped  in  a  vulnerable  and  indefensible  position,  but  he  had  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  might  suggest  that  war 
was  inevitable  until  he  knew  the  outcome  of  machinations  at  Scindia's  court  at  Gwalior.  After  living  on  the  brink  of  destruction  for  many  days, 
British  reinforcements  arrived  in  the  shape  of  the  Bombay  Europeans  and  Elphinstone  ordered  the  garrison  to  a  stronger  position  four  miles 
away  at  Kirkee,  though  he  himself  remained  at  the  Residency.  Then  finally,  on  5  November,  the  Peshwa,  'confused  by  the  fumes  of  indolence 
and  debauchery  and  by  the  conflicting  counsel  of  soothsayers  and  astrologers',  launched  his  army  of  26,000  men  against  the  3,000  British  and 
Indian  troops  under  Elphinstone  and  Colonel  Burr  at  Kirkee. 


Meanwhile,  apparently  unaware  of  events  at  Kirkee,  Hunter,  accompanied  by  Cornet  James  Morison  (qv)  of  the  2nd  Madras  Cavalry,  and  a 
party  of  one  Havildar  and  twelve  Sowars,  was  'travelling  near  Poona'  and  arrived  at  Worlee  which  lay  some  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  Here 
t  ey  were  surprised  by  'a  strong  party  of  the  Peshwa's  troops  consisting  of  some  hundred  horse  and  some  Arabs'.  Hunter  and  Morison  were 
oltered  safe  conduct  to  the  'British  Camp  at  Poona'  but  declined  the  'advantage,  by  which  their  followers  who  had  claims  to  their  protection, 
could  not  benefit'.  Taking  up  a  position  in  a  choultry  they  constructed  'a  breastwork  of  their  baggage'  and  'defended  themselves  with 
honourable  perseverance  against  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers  for  several  hours.'  At  length,  Hunter's  detachment,  reduced  in  strength  b\ 
several  casualties,  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  'the  enemy  got  to  the  top  of  the  building  which  thev  occupied  and 
irec I  upon  them,  through  holes  made  in  the  roof,  when  further  resistance  was  evidently  unavailing.'  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 

small  parti' ^  ^  °rderS'  dated  1 1  ,anuary  1 81 8' that  'the  loss  10  the  enemy  was  four  times  the  original  number  of  this 

!|hnnpaj!dar,hnd  Sowars  were  not  detained  but  Hunter  and  Morison  were  made  prisoners.  For  some  days  their  fate  remained  unc  ertain,  and 

?he  c!s  odv  oHhe7ere  delleved  t0  8ave  'f  e"  '™rderecl  in  cold  blood',  but,  by  23  November,  Elphinstone  had  ascertained  that  they  were  in 

side  nt  ^  Wu  .  !  fen  8ely  resP°nsiblef°rthe  Peshwa's  attack  at  Kirkee,  and  who  had  fought  on  the  British 

side  at  Assye  in  1803,  where  Elphinstone  had  also  been  present. 

^..they  we  re  first  in  the  charge  of  Major  Pinto  Ian  adventurer],  who  is  said  to  have  treated  them  well,  and  resisted  Goklah's  orders  to  use  them 
w„h  seventy,  but  before  the  Peshwa's  flight  they  were  put  in  chains,  and  sen,  to  Goklah's  fort  of  Kangoree,  in  the  Concan  '  Urter  Humer  and 

ThereafterTfo  ST?  ^  ofWasota'  where  ,heV  were  held  until  6  April  1818  when  that  stronghold  fell  toMajor-( General  Pritegler 

er,°M 3d  th"  --1  -sumr.cl  h,.  K  O  in  the  Deccan  with  the  2nd  Division  H,  wLs . allyempE 

by  Br, gad, e  -General  Lionel  Smith,  who  had  reinforced  Burr  after  Kirkee,  'with  a  party  of  horse,  in  giving . he  stores  for  rhdv  ol 

Aux  i'hreH^unrM  rUe|‘  y  ,  °T?r  "1  ,Cand6ish/  °n  the  <  W«ti°n  of  hostilities  in  ]une1818  I  footer  <  ontinued  with  the  Poona 
montf^f^telmprfaanmerrt^  retUm  10  ^uroPe  ^3r  a  period  of  three  years  on  a . . . which  had  no  doubt  suffered  during  the  15 
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Promoted  Lieutenant  in  September  1 81 8,  he  returned  to  duty  in  1 823  and  took  charge  of  a  recruiting  party  for  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  at  Arcot.  In 
the  late  1 820's  he  was  principally  engaged  in  breeding  horses  for  the  Remount  Department,  a  task  for  which  he  was  'peculiarly  qualified'.  He 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1829  and  in  1835  reformed  the  Mysore  Sillardar  Horse.  In  1837,  he  participated  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Coorg  rising  in  Canara,  and  was  thus  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  proceedings  concerning  the  rebellion:  'Captain  Hunter  with  a  small  body  of 
Mysore  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Peons  dispersed  a  body  of  insurgents  who  occupied  the  road  between  Oochingly  and  Bisly  and  broke  the 
stockade  which  they  had  erected.'  He  afterwards  received  the  Thanks  of  the  Government  of  India  for  the  'zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  insurrection  in  Canara'  ( Calcutta  Gazette  21  June  1 837).  In  1 838,  Hunter  resigned  from  the  office  of  Military 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  and  in  January  1839  sailed  for  England.  In  1840  he  finally  received  the  necessary  papers  from  India 
which  enabled  him  to  claim  his  rightful  Cornet's  share  of  the  Deccan  Prize,  previously  denied  to  him  on  account  of  his  imprisonment  and  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse.  Hunter  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Major  later  the 
same  year. 

Refs:  East  India  Registers  1817-18;  IOL  L/MIL/1 1/40;  IOL  L/MIL/9  Vol  144  &  Index;  IOL  I7MIL/5/44;  IOL  L/MILVl  1/1;  GO  C-in-C  11/1/1 818; 
IOL  L/MIL/3/1151  Madras  Military  Letters;  IOL  L/MIL/5/44  Medal  Roll. 


The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  for  the  battle  of  Kirkee  to  Sepoy  Gopal  Bhave,  7th  Native  Infantry 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Kirkee  (Sepoy  Gopal  Bhave,  7th  N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  edge  bruises  and  contact  marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  and  rare 

£1500-2000 

The  1  -7th  Bombay  N.l.  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  5th  November  1817,  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Burr,  1  -7th  N.L,  in  overall 
command. 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Colonel  Charles  FitzGerald,  C.B.,  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  whose  gallant 
charge  at  Seetabuldee  averted  disaster  and  decisively  won  the  day 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  (Lieut.  C.  Fitzgerald,  6th  Ben.  L.C.)  long  hyphen 
reverse,  impressed  naming,  toned,  extremely  fine  and  rare 

£ 4000-5000 


Only  19  clasps  for  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  were  issued  to  European  recipients,  including  12  officers,  though  three  of  the  other  ranks  could 
well  have  been  of  Eurasian  extraction. 


Charles  FitzGerald,  a  scion  of  the  FitzGeralds  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Colonel  Edward  FitzGerald  of  Carrygoran, 
M.P.  for  Clare,  and  Anne  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Burton,  and  was  born  in  Dublin  in  November  1 784.  He  was  appointed 
Ensign  in  the  H.E.I.Co.'s  Bengal  Infantry  on  13  November  1801  and  transferred  to  the  cavalry  on  1  April  1802,  being  posted  Cornet  in  the  6th 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  He  served  in  the  'Mud  War'  of  1 803  in  the  Jumna  Doab,  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  1  October  1 806.  He  became 
Acting  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  the  same  year  and  was  confirmed  in  that  appointment  in  1 807.  In  October  1 807  he  participated  in  operations 
against  Dundia  Khan  s  forts  at  Kamounah  and  Ganauri,  and  in  February  1812  he  repaired  to  England  on  furlough  where  he  remained  until 
August  1815.  Promoted  Captain  in  January  1816,  he  served  with  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  in  the  force  under  General  Adams  on  the  frontier  of 
Nagpore  where  Pindarries  had  been  raping  and  pillaging  with  impunity.  In  May  1 81 7  he  proceeded  with  his  own  troop  and  two  others  to  the 
temporary  cantonment  at  Telingkeri  at  Nagpore,  and  there  took  a  bungalow  with  Colonel  Gahan.  Gahan  was  called  away  at  the  end  of 
September  leaving  FitzGerald  in  command  of  the  detachment  of  his  regiment  which,  nominally  300-strong,  was  much  reduced  by  cholera. 
He  also  had  under  his  command  five  European  officers:  viz.  Lieutenant  K.  Wood,  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Hearsey  (qv),  Cornet  R.  W.  Smith,  Dr 
Mansell,  and  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Young,  the  acting  riding  master. 

In  November  1 81 7  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Third  Mahratta  War  drew  inexorably  closer,  the  British  Resident  at  Nagpore,  Richard  Jenkins  (qv), 
ordered  the  small  garrison  at  Telingkeri,  under  the  over  all  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopetoun  Scott,  to  evacuate  their  camp  and 
occupy  two  hills  known  as  Seetabuldee,  close  to  the  Residency.  Scott  had  less  than  1 ,500  men,  and  the  Bhonsla,  1 2,000  cavalry  and  8,000 
infantry  of  whom  3,500  were  highly  rated  Arabs. 


Appa  Sahib,  the  Bhonsla,  attacked  Scott's  main  position  at  sunset  on  26  November,  hurling  his  forces  with  increasing  ferocity  against  the  small 
enclave  of  Company  troops,  'till  nature  and  hope  were  exhausted.'  FitzGerald  with  his  three  troops  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  operated  in  the 
surrounding  fields  throughout  the  night  keeping  the  Mahrattas  clear  of  the  Residency  compound.  At  8:00  a.m.  next  morning  the  Arabs  overran 
the  smaller  of  the  two  hills  so  that  Scott's  force  was  crowded  together  on  the  crown  of  the  larger  hill.  In  the  fields  below  FitzGerald  could  see 
the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  elated  at  the  Arab  infantry's  success,  pressing  forward  to  deliver  the  coup  de  grace.  It  was  clear  that  unless 
the  tiny  detachment  of  the  6th  L.C.  could  pull  off  some  extraordinary  feat  of  arms,  the  whole  force  would  be  destroyed.  FitzGerald  reinforced 
by  a  Native  officer  and  twenty-five  troopers  of  the  Madras  Bodyguard,  charged  into  the  principal  mass  of  the  enemy  horse  and  'scattered  it 
ike  a  whirlwind.  Lieutenant  Hearsay,  meanwhile,  with  no  more  than  a  half  troop,  charged  a  battery  of  1 2-pounder  guns  and  hav ing  -  aptured 
them,  turned  them  on  the  retreating  enemy  horse,  leaving  FitzGerald  and  his  Sowars  'masters  of  the  plain.' 

The  Adjutant-Genera1  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  staled  shortly  afterwards:  The  three  troops  of  the  6th  regiment,  of  Bengal  <  avalry .  under 
[.PL,  zf rald  slc;1'.  re,nfor“d  bya  small  detail  of  the  Madras  body  guard,  have  established  a  ,  laim  m  the  highest  commendation.  The 
gement  and  dec  is, on  displayed  by  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  in  seizing  the  happy  moment  tor  attac  k,  will  ever  speak  the  high  euk >gium  ( ,n  that 
m  r  and  ab"ty;  and  the  Sallantly  and  perseverance  < if  this  small  In, I  formidable  I" >d>  pU  e  its  merits  and  servk es in  the 

ofteinS5  h  :  ,n0,rt!S  'ut00amUC|  '°  add'  'ha‘ the  arduous  conlesl  which  had  l*en  supported  for  1 8  hours  by  the  persevering  gallantry 
of  the  infantry,  was  deeded  by  the  discipline  and  enterprise  of  this  gallant  detachment,  led  on  by  Capt  Fitzgerald 
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In  thanking  Colonel  Scott,  Jenkins,  the  Resident  wrote: I  cannot  also  help  adding  my  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  three  troops 
of  Bengal  cavalry,  under  Capt.  Fitzgerald  [sic],  in  the  charge  which  they  made  on  so  superior  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry  and 
guns,  the  success  of  which,  at  the  critical  moment  in  which  it  happened,  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  It  is  said  that  after 
Seetabuldee  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Indian  cavalry  in  battle.  FitzGerald's  'devoted  and  generous  disobedience' 
afforded  Scott  the  chance  to  rally  his  troops  and  in  one  supreme  effort,  'animated  by  this  glorious  example',  the  infantry  responded  with  a 
volley  and  cleared  the  hills  with  the  bayonet  ( London  Gazette  6  May  &  9  June  1 81 8).  Reinforced  by  three  brigades  under  Brigadier-General 
Doveton,  the  fight  was  taken  to  the  Bhonsla  on  1 6  December  at  Nagpore  where  the  Mahrattas  were  conclusively  beaten.  FitzGerald,  himself, 
was  awarded  a  special  allowance  of  £200  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  retired  pay,  for  his  'gallantry  at  Nagpur.' 

In  1 81 8,  FitzGerald  was  made  an  Honorary  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General  and  was  reaffirmed  in  that  appointment  in  September  1 824  and 
September  1 826.  He  raised  and  commanded  the  6th  Local  Horse  at  Bareilly  in  1 824  and  was  promoted  Major  in  May  1 825.  It  appears, 
however,  that  by  this  time  he  was  feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  regard  to  the  fame  and  glory  heaped  upon  him  after  Seetabuldee.  In 
early  1826,  he  wrote  to  John  Hearsey,  'who  had  been  hurt  by  the  cold  terms  in  which  Major  FitzGerald  had  mentioned  his  services  at 
Seetabuldee  in  his  official  report  written  after  the  battle'.  As  a  result  of  FitzGerald’s  letter,  Hearsey  was  free  to  write  the  following  to  the 
Military  Secretary  to  Government:  'Major  FitzGerald  of  the  6th  Regt.  Light  Cavalry,  and  now  commanding  the  6th  Local  Horse  at  Saugor,  has 
informed  me  that  it  is  his  intention  to  apply  for  furlough  to  Europe  as  soon  as  the  present  war  [Siege  of  Bhurtpoor]  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  that 
he  is  very  desirious  that  I  should  succeed  him  in  command  of  that  corps.  This,  he  has  been  pleased  to  say,  arises  from  a  wish  to  serve  me,  as  I 
was  fortunately  instrumental  in  gaining  him  renown  by  leading  a  charge  and  capturing  the  enemy's  artillery  on  the  plain  at  Seetabuldee  in  the 
memorable  action  of  the  27th  November  1 81 7  ...' 

Advanced  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1830,  FitzGerald  remained  on  furlough  until  his  retirement  in  1833.  He  was  created  a  C.B.  on  17 
September  1831,  and  in  1 854  was  made  Honorary  Colonel.  Charles  FitzGerald  never  married  and  died  at  his  residence,  1 5  Regent  Street, 
London,  on  1 8  April  1 859. 

Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1  758-1 834;  East  India  Military  Calendar,  Vol  III;  The  Hearseys,  Five  Generations  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Family 
(Pearse). 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Major-General  L.  W.  Watson,  24th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  mentioned  in 
despatches  for  conspicuous  services  at  Seetabuldee 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  (Lieut.  L.  W.  Watson,  24th  N.l.)  short  hyphen 
reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  a  few  minor  nicks,  otherwise  toned,  extremely  fine 

£3000-4000 


Ex  Palmer  1 91 9,  Murray  1 926,  and  Biddulph  1 951 . 

Only  1 9  clasps  for  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  were  issued  to  European  recipients.  Another  medal  is  known  named  to  this  recipient  but  with  the 
long  hyphen  reverse. 

Lewis  Wentworth  Watson,  the  son  of  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Burwash,  Sussex,  on  30  November  1  790.  He  was 
nominated  a  Cadet  on  the  Madras  Establishment  by  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  Bart.,  and  granted  a  commission  in  the  24th  Madras  Native  Infantry  on  3 
July  1 807.  At  sunset  on  26  November  1 81 7  he  was  present  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  1  /24th  Madras  N.L  on  the  slopes  of  the  Seetabuldee  hills,  the 
crowns  of  which  stood  some  400  yards  apart.  At  5:00  a.m.  on  the  27th,  after  nearly  eleven  hours  continuous  fighting,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hopetoun  Scott  withdrew  the  infantry  from  the  slopes  of  the  smaller  hill  'in  consequence  of  their  great  loss  and  fatigue',  and  the  defence 
continued  from  a  hastily  prepared  breastwork  of  grain  bags  on  the  summit.  At  8:00  a.m.  the  position  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  Bhonsla  s  Arab  infantry.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  main  position  on  top  of  the  larger  hill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  force  was 
doomed,  but  at  that  point  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  under  Captain  Charles  FitzGerald  (qv)  entered  the  contest,  and  drove  off  the  massing  Mahratta 
cavalry  closing  in  from  the  west.  The  success  of  the  cavalry  inspired  the  infantry  and  Colonel  Scott  ordered  a  counter-attack  on  the  smaller 
hill.  After  a  word  of  encouragement  from  the  British  Resident,  Mr  Richard  Jenkins  (qv),  Captain  William  Lloyd  (qv)  led  a  headlong  bayonet 
charge  of  the  I /20th  and  1/24th,  and  the  Resident's  Escort.  Watson,  whose  battalion  suffered  1 49  casualties  in  the  battle,  was  afterwards  noticed 
in  Scott's  report  dated  'Camp,  Nagpore,  30  November  181 7'  as  one  of  the  officers  conspicuous  in  the  counter-attack  (London  Gazette  7  August 
1819). 

Watson  shared  in  the  Nagpore  Prize  and  in  early  1 81 8  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  1/1  st  Madras  N.L  In  September  of  that  year  he  took  part 
in  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Chandah,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  Mundelah,  and  was  duly  'extolled'  in  General  Orders  by  the 
Governor-General  (London  Gazette  7  August  1819).  He  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1824  and  transferred  to  the  1  7th  Madras  N.L, 
which,  in  1836-7,  he  commanded  on  field  service  during  hostilities  in  the  Ganjam  District.  In  January  1841,  Watson  transferred  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  43rd  Madras  N.L  and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  serving  in  Penang,  Singapore  and 
Malacca. 

Promoted  to  Major-General  in  November  1 854,  Watson  was  appointed  as  Colonel  of  the  1 3th  Madras  N.l.  in  the  same  year,  and  as  Colonel  of 
the  1 7th  Madras  N.L  in  1 859.  Major-General  Watson,  who  was  twice  married,  died  without  issue  on  5  May  1 859. 

Refs:  IOL  L/MIL/1 1/39;  IOL  L/MIL/1 1 6. 
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The  battle  of  Maheidpoor  campaign  medal  to  Private  Charles  Feagan,  1st  Foot 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Maheidpoor  (C.  Feagan,  1st  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed 
naming,  edge  bruise  at  9  o'clock,  otherwise  extremely  fine 

£2000-2500 


Ex  Sotheby  March  1 881 ,  and  Elson  1 963. 

Approximately  75  clasps  for  Maheidpore  were  issued  to  European  recipients.  The  only  British  troops  engaged  were  the  22nd  Light  Dragoons 
and  the  1st  Foot  who  received  30  and  37  clasps  respectively. 

Charles  Feagan  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Down,  near  Downpatrick,  Co.  Down,  and  enlisted  into  the  1st  Foot  at  Dumfries  on  6  August  1807.  He 
served  in  the  East  Indies  from  August  1 808  until  29  September  1 825.  He  was  discharged  at  Chatham  on  1 0  August  1 826,  in  consequence  of 
'frequent  and  severe  chronic  dysentry.' 

Ref:  WO  97/224. 
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The  Third  Mahratta  and  First  Burma  Wars  campaign  medal  to  General  Richard  Budd,  32nd  Madras  Native 
Infantry 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Maheidpoor,  Ava  (Captn.  Rd.  Budd,  32nd  N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  some  edge  bruising  and  a  little  polished,  therefore  very  fine 

£2500-3000 


Ex  Payne  1910  and  Mackenzie  1934. 

Approximately  75  clasps  for  Maheidpore  were  issued  to  European  recipients,  including  39  medals  with  these  two  clasps. 

Richard  Budd,  the  son  of  Daniel  Budd  of  Petrockstow,  near  Hatherleigh,  Devon,  was  born  in  January  1 797,  and  received  a  classical  and 
mathematical  education  at  Mr  John  Adamwaithe's  Academy.  He  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Madras  Infantry  by  Robert  Williams, 
Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  David  Carruthers,  Esq.,  and  sailed  for  India  aboard  the  Indus.  Posted  to  the  1/1 6th  Madras  Native  Infantry  in 
June  1 81 2,  he  was  engaged  in  the  'Pindarrie  Dours'  in  181 5-1 6,  during  which  were  made  'dozens  of  night  marches  &  frequently  for  nights  in 
succession.'  Promoted  Lieutenant  in  November  1816,  he  served  throughout  the  Third  Mahratta  War,  and  had  a  share  of  the  Prize  taken  at  the 
Battle  of  Maheidpoor,  fought  on  21  December  1 81 7,  when  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  force,  out-numbered  by  more  than  three 
to  one,  decisively  defeated  the  army  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  of  Indore.  He  also  took  part  in  the  action  at  Talnair  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
Trimbuckjee,  Holkar,  and  Bajee  Rao  to  his  surrender,  near  Asseerghur. 

In  May  1819  Budd  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  2/1 6th  Madras  N.L,  (32nd  Madras  N.L  from  June  1 824),  and  relinquished  that  appointment  on 
promotion  to  Captain  in  1 825  during  the  First  Burma  War.  In  1 826  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General  in  Tenasserim,  and 
afterwards  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  for  four  months  of  the  same  year.  Between  August  1 829  and  November  1 831 ,  he  served  as 
Acting  D.A.A.G.,  Southern  Division. 

Budd  was  next  actively  employed  in  the  Coorg  War  of  1 834  with  the  Western  Column  of  the  Coorg  Field  Force,  being  present  at  the  forcing  of 
the  Huggul  Pass.  He  was  mentioned  in  Colonel  Fowles's  despatch  of  1 4  April  1 834,  when  it  was  reported  that  'the  officers  who  were  most 
conspicuous  with  the  Flank  Companies'  were  'Lieutenant  A.  Donelan  of  H.M.'s  48th  Foot  who  commanded  the  Grenadiers,  and  Captain  Budd 
who  commanded  the  Grenadiers  of  the  32nd  Regt.  ...  These  officers  led  their  men  most  gallantly  and  but  for  them  the  loss  would  have  been 
much  greater .  In  September  of  that  year  he  was  employed  under  the  Commissioner  of  Tenasserim  to  raise  and  discipline  a  body  of  Talims  for 
duty  in  that  region.  In  November  1835  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Mysore  and  in  October  1838  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Bangalore  Division,  retaining  that  post  until  1844. 

Budd  was  promoted  Major  in  1838,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  November  1843.  He  served  as  Brigadier  commanding  Bangalore  from 
October  1855  to  May  1856,  and  as  Commandant  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Madras  Army  between  May  1857  and  1862.  In  1858,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  old  corps,  the  32nd  Madras  N.L  and  held  lhat  appointment  until  1866.  From  27  February  to  25  December, 
1 861 ,  he  was  Provincial  Commander-in-Chief,  Madras  Presidency.  In  May  1 862  he  went  on  furlough  to  Europe  and  did  not  return  to  India.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  full  General  on  8  July  1 874,  and  retired  on  1  October  1 877.  General  Budd  died  at  Belfont,  The  Park,  Cheltenham  on  22 
January  1885. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  IOL  L/MIL/1 1/39,  50-64;  IOL  L/MIL/9/1 25/;  IOL  L/MIL/1 1/2  1 1  &  1  •  IOL 
L/MIL/5/82;  IOL  L/MIL/9/259,  124-127. 
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40  The  unique  Army  of  India  medal  awarded  to  Private  George  Bainbridge,  65th  Foot,  who  received  one  of  only 
four  Corygaum  clasps  to  European  recipients  and  the  only  one  to  a  British  regiment 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Poona,  Corygaum  (G.  Bainbridge,  65th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  edge  bruising  and  a  little  polished ,  otherwise  about  very  fine  and  excessively  rare 

£72000-75000 


Ex  Glendining  July  1910  (Lot  152  £48),  Palmer  1919,  Hamilton-Smith  1927,  Dalrymple  White  1946,  and  Barker  1950. 

One  of  only  4  Corygaum  clasps  awarded  to  European  recipients.  The  War  Office  rolls  shows  Poona  clasp  only  but  both  clasps  are  confirmed 
on  the  roll  at  the  India  Office  which  carries  the  following  annotation:  'G.  Bainbridge,  Horse  Guards,  27th  October,  1858,  medal  sent  that  bar 
for  Corygaum  may  be  added.  Sent  to  Horse  Guards,  4th  November,  1 858.' 

The  other  three  recipients  of  the  Corygaum  clasp  were  Lieutenant  Charles  Swanston,  Madras  European  Regiment;  Assistant  Surgeon  John 
Wylie,  Madras  Artillery  (qv);  and  Bugler  John  Nicholas,  Bombay  Rifle  Corps. 

George  Bainbridge  was  born  in  Durham  in  1783.  Following  the  65th  Foot's  participation  in  the  Capture  of  Poona  in  late  1817,  George 
Bainbridge  was  present  at  the  epic  struggle  at  Corygaum.  Whilst  marching  with  a  detachment  from  Seroor  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
Poona,  Captain  F.  F.  Staunton,  2-1  st  Bombay  N.I.,  encountered  the  Peishwah's  army,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  horse  and  about  eight 
thousand  infantry,  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beemah,  above  the  village  of  Corygaum.  Staunton's  detachment  comprised  of  his  own 
corps,  barely  six  hundred  strong,  a  few  Madras  artillery  with  two  six-pounders,  and  about  three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  some  900  in  all. 
Seizing  the  village  of  Corygaum  he  held  it  against  all  attacks,  and  though  heavy  losses  were  sustained  he  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  force 
by  night  in  safety  to  Seroor. 

Of  the  eight  European  officers  present,  three  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Bombay  N.l.  had  53  killed  and  134  wounded,  whilst  the 
Madras  Artillery  had  1 3  Europeans  and  5  natives  killed,  9  Europeans  and  6  natives  wounded,  and  the  Auxiliary  Horse  had  96  casualties  in  total. 
In  recognition  of  their  gallantry  the  2-1  st  Bombay  N.L  were  constituted  Grenadiers,  and  Captain  Staunton  was  made  A.D.C.  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  presented  by  the  H.E.I.C.  with  a  sword  of  honour  and  500  guineas,  and  in  due  course  nominated  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath. 

Later  the  same  month  Bainbridge  was  recorded  as  being  'in  Camp'  with  Captain  John  Clutterbuck's  Company  of  H.M's  65th,  near  Bombay.  In 
April  1820  he  was  serving  with  Captain  R.  J.  McLean's  Company.  He  embarked  from  India  in  the  Charles  Forbes  in  August  1822  and, 
reaching  England  on  23  January  1823,  was  invalided  the  following  month  at  Weedon  Barracks. 

Ref:  WO  12/7391-7396. 
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The  Defence  of  Corygaum  campaign  medal  to  Guide  Walli  Dull  Sing,  attached  Madras  Artillery 

Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Corygaum  (Guide  Walli  Dull  Sing,  Attd.  Madras  Artillery)  short  hyphen 
reverse,  naming  officially  engraved  in  running  script,  light  edge  bruising  and  contact  marks,  otherwise 

£1500-2000 


Ex  Glendining  March  1901,  'an  original  medal  of  the  greatest  rarity,'  when  it  sold  for  £90.  In  the  same  sale  the  Indian  Mutiny  V.C.  pair 
awarded  to  Private  Denis  Dempsey,  10th  Regiment,  sold  for  £77. 
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The  rare  naval  campaign  pair  to  Captain  George  Tincombe,  Royal  Navy,  promoted  to  Commander  for  services 
during  the  Burmese  War  from  where  he  returned  with  Despatches 

(a)  Naval  General  Service  1793-1840,  1  clasp,  Egypt  (G.  Tincombe,  Midshipman) 

(b)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava  (1st  Lieut.  G.  Tincombe,  R.N.  Actg.  Captn.)  short  hyphen  reverse, 
officially  impressed  naming,  light  handling  marks,  otherwise  extremely  fine 

£4000-5000 


The  earliest  N.G.S.  clasp  in  combination  with  Ava  to  the  Royal  Navy,  one  of  only  20  such  pairs,  nine  of  which  were  in  combination  with  Syria. 
The  'Actg.  Captn.'  shown  on  his  medal  for  the  Burma  campaign  refers  to  his  post  at  the  time  rather  than  his  rank. 

George  Tincombe  was  born  at  Sidmouth,  Devon,  in  1 784  and  entered  the  Navy  in  March  1 800.  He  served  his  first  eight  months  at  sea  as  an 
Ordinary  and  A.B.  in  the  Wassenaer,  employed  in  the  Downs  and  afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Captains  Edward  Marsh  and  John 
Larmour,  R.N.  Tincombe  was  appointed  Midshipman  on  1  October  1 800,  and,  having  followed  Larmour  into  the  troopship  Diadem,  took  part 
in  the  operations  connected  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  present  at  the  landing  of  the  Army  in  Aboukir  Bay  on  8  March  1 801  .Ini  803, 
he  again  followed  Larmour,  this  time  into  the  frigate  Clyde  (38),  in  which  he  served  for  the  next  eighteen  months  chiefly  blockading  the  Dutch 
coast.  In  September  1804,  he  joined  Melampus,  Captain  Stephen  Poyntz,  R.N.,  stationed  in  the  Channel,  West  Indies  and  on  the  North 
America  station.  While  in  Melampus,  he  contributed  to  the  capture  of  two  armed  brigs  each  carrying  fifty  men,  most  of  them  troops;  four 
luggers  of  one  long  1 8-pounder  and  twenty-five  men  each  en  route  from  Bordeaux  to  Brest;  and  a  Spanish  privateer  of  28  guns  and  1 92  men, 
of  whom  three  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  He  also  was  aboard  Melampus  when  she  joined  the  74's  Belleisle  and  Bellona,  and  assisted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  French  74  L'lmpeteux. 

In  February  1 808,  Tincombe  was  nominated  Acting-Lieutenant  of  Triumph  (74),  the  command  of  the  Trafalgar  hero,  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Masterman  Hardy,  Bart.  After  cruising  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Basque  Roads,  Tincombe  was  given  charge  of  a  division  of  gun  boats  on  the 
Tagus.  He  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  gun  boat  and  was  'actively  engaged'  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  he  was  confirmed  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Triumph  on  4  May  1810. 

From  December  1 81 0  to  September  1 81 4,  he  was  employed  in  the  Armada  (74),  participating  in  the  blockade  of  Flushing,  the  Texel,  and 
Toulon,  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Leghorn,  the  capture  of  Savona,  and  in  a  variety  of  operations  off  the  Italian  coast.  In  October  1821,  he  went 
with  Captain  Charles  Grant  from  the  Armada,  when  that  officer  transferred  his  broad  pendant  to  the  Liffey  (50)  in  the  East  Indies.  While  serving 
in  the  Liffey,  Tincombe  witnessed  the  reduction  of  Rangoon  during  the  First  Burma  War,  and  took  part  in  operations  against  various  stockades 
on  the  Irrawaddy.  Tincombe  returned  from  the  Far  East  aboard  a  merchantman  carrying  despatches  in  July  1825,  and  was  promoted 
Commander  on  1 9  August  following.  His  final  promotion  to  Captain  came  on  1  April  1 856.  Tincombe  was  placed  on  half-pay  in  1 825  and 
settled  in  Plymouth;  firstly  at  6  Oxford  Street,  and  afterwards  at  13  Portland  Square.  Captain  George  Tincombe  died  in  Devon  sometime  in 
1868. 

Refs:  Naval  Biography  (Marshall  and  O'Byrne);  ADM  107/38;  ADM  196/6;  ADM  9/10;  ADM  9/57;  ADM  25/256;  PMG  15/25,  30,  35,  40,  45, 
50,  55  &  60. 
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A  scarce  American  War  of  1812  and  Burmese  War  campaign  pair  to  Sergeant  William  Craig,  89th  Foot, 
wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1814 

(a)  Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Chrystler's  Farm  (W.  Craigh,  Serjt.  89th  Foot) 

(b)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava  (Serjt.  W.  Craig,  89th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  professionally  cleaned ,  minor  edge  bruising  and  handling  marks,  otherwise  nearly  extremely 
fine 

£4000-5000 


This  pair  offered  by  Spink  in  1 896  and  again  in  1 976. 

Only  20  such  pairs  issued  with  this  combination  of  clasps,  all  to  the  89th  Foot,  of  which  five  pairs  have  been  recorded  on  the  market. 

William  Craig  was  born  at  Westmeath  and  attested  for  H.M's  89th  Regiment  of  Foot  at  nineteen  years  of  age  on  20  May  1 81 2.  A  weaver  by 
trade,  Craig  was  promoted  to  Corporal  almost  immediately  on  6  June  1812.  In  November  1 81 3,  he  was  present  in  Lower  Canada  with  the 
800-strong  British  Corps  of  Observation  which  repulsed  3,000  Americans  under  Major-General  Boyd  at  Chrystler's  Farm.  Continuing  in 
Canada,  he  was  present  on  25  July  1814  at  the  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  near  Niagra  Falls,  where  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  to  the  arm.  He 
was  promoted  Sergeant  on  25  January  1816  and  retained  that  rank  until  his  discharge  in  March  1818.  Craig  re-enlisted  in  the  H.M's  89th  as  a 
Private  on  25  October  1 820,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year  landed  in  India.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Corporal  in  September  1821 
and  regained  his  third  stripe  in  December  1824.  Having  served  in  the  First  Burma  War,  he  was  discharged  in  November  1834  due  to  'disease 
and  disability  which,  according  to  the  surgeon's  report,  was  'contracted  in  the  Service,  without  being  attributable  to  neglect,  design,  vice,  or 
intemperance  .  His  discharge  papers  confirm  that  he  served  'Ten  years  and  fifty  two  days  in  the  East  Indies,  two  years  and  ten  months  in  North 
America,  the  remainder  at  Home  -  Was  present  in  the  Action  at  Chrystler's  Farm  on  11th  Novr.  1813,  and  at  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  on  25th  July  1 814,  at  which  latter  place  he  received  a  Gunshot  wound  in  the  arm.' 

Ref:  WO  97/979. 
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The  Waterloo  and  Bhurtpoor  campaign  pair  to  Private  Benjamin  Smith,  14th  Foot,  one  of  the  Waterloo 
veterans  who  formed  the  front  rank  at  the  storming  of  Bhurtpoor 

(a)  Waterloo  1815  (Benjamin  Smith,  3rd  Batt.  14th  Reg.  Foot)  fitted  with  replacement  silver  clip  and  straight 
bar  suspension 

(b)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  (B.  Smith,  14th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed 
naming 

(c)  together  with  a  Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  java  (Benjamin  Smith,  14th  Foot)  this  with 
brooch  marks  to  the  reverse,  edge  bruising  and  contact  marks,  good  fine,  the  first  two  nearly  very  fine  or  better 

£2000-2500 


Waterloo  and  Army  of  India  ex  Glendining  September  1 91 9  and  May  1 924,  and  listed  by  J.  B.  Hayward  in  December  1 970.  The  medal  for 
Java  was  acquired  separately  and  is  not  confirmed  as  the  same  recipient,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  on  the  medal  rolls.  However  The  Army 
L.S.  &  C.C.  1830-48,  by  Mclnnes  and  Gregson,  shows  Benjamin  Smith  as  being  entitled  to  the  M.G.S.  and  Army  of  India  medals,  in  addition  to 
the  L.S.  &  G.C.  awarded  in  January  1834,  but  makes  no  mention  of  Waterloo. 

Benjamin  Smith,  we  learn,  was  born  at  Taddington,  Bedfordshire,  circa  1793,  and  attested  for  the  14th  Foot  at  Stilton,  Northants,  on  6 
December  1 81 3,  aged  twenty-one  years.  His  discharge  papers  confirm  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  which  he  is  credited 
with  2  years  service,  and  that  he  sewed  in  the  East  Indies  from  October  1818  until  January  1831,  which  period  covers  the  capture  of 
Bhurtpoor,  where  the  front  rank  of  the  1 4th  Foot  consisted  of  Waterloo  veterans,  each  of  whom  wore  his  Waterloo  medal.  Benjamin  Smith 
was  finally  discharged  at  Athlone  on  10  June  1833. 

From  the  information  examined  it  would  appear  that  Benjamin  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  medals  for  Waterloo,  Bhurtpoor,  and  Long  Service,  but 
that  he  cannot  have  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Java  in  1811.  No  other  Benjamin  Smith  has  been  found  in  the  regiment  at  this  period. 

Refs:  WO  97/358 
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The  Bhurtpoor  campaign  medal  to  Corporal  Benjamin  Coldron,  59th  Foot 


Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  (Cork  Benjn.  Coldron,  59th  Ft.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
engraved  naming,  contact  marks,  nearly  very  fine 

£400-500 

Benjamin  Coldron  (also  spelt  Condron  and  Condon)  was  born  at  Maryboro,  Queen's  County,  circa  1 804,  and  enlisted  into  H.M's  59th  Foot  on 
28  January  1822,  aged  18,  for  unlimited  service.  On  30  January  1826,  a  fortnight  after  the  Capture  of  Bhurtpoor,  Coldron  was  deemed  non 
effective  and  'Invalided'.  He  sailed  for  England  with  other  invalids,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Johnston,  H.M's  44th  Regiment,  in  the 
private  ship  Sir  Edward  Paget.  He  was  discharged  due  to  'chronic  rheumatism  and  general  bad  health',  and  subsequently  received  a  pension 
of  1 0d  per  day. 

Ref:  WO  25/1 908. 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Burma  1824-26,  gold,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  ring 
suspension,  light  edge  bruising  and  nicks,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£1800-2200 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  Burma  1824-26,  silver,  fitted  with  replacement  steel  clip  and  ring 
suspension,  very  fine 

£300-400 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Coorc  Rebellion  1837,  gold,  3rd  class  medal  as  awarded  to 
Parpattigars,  45.29  grams,  with  integral  gold  loop  for  suspension,  a  rare  original  medal,  one  of  only  20  awarded 
in  this  class,  with  overall  signs  of  wear,  otherwise  very  fine 

£4000-5000 

Principally  awarded  in  3  classes  weighing  9,  7  or  4  tolas,  one  tola  being  equal  to  one  silver  rupee  (11.7  grams  or  180  troy  grains).  The  gold 
example  sold  in  the  King  collection  (Morton  &  Eden,  October  2003)  weighed  44.69grams,  i.e  4  tolas,  a  little  lighter  than  the  example  offered 
here  but  still  broadly  conforming  with  the  3rd  class  awards.  The  first  class,  valued  at  400  Rupees  each,  was  awarded  with  a  chain  to  the  two 
Dewans.  twelve  of  the  second  class,  valued  at  Rs.  200,  were  awarded  with  chains  to  the  Subadars  and  principal  Chiefs,  while  20  of  the  third 
( lass,  valued  at  Rs.  1 20,  were  awarded  without  chains  for  the  Parpattigars  and  others.  A  further  10  gold  medals  of  Rs.  50  in  value  were 
awarded  to  Ryots  who  specially  distinguished  themselves. 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Coorc  Rebellion  1 837,  silver,  a  slightly  later  striking,  the 
obverse  die  distorted  but  not  yet  cracked,  fitted  with  silver  claw  and  ring  suspension,  good  very  fine5000 

£300-400 


0 


Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  for  the  Coorc.  Rebellion  1837,  silver,  a  slightly  later 
obverse  die  in  a  similar  state  to  the  previous  example,  fitted  with  silver  loop  suspension,  very  fine 


striking,  the 
£300-400 
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The  Napoleonic  War  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  J.  Willats,  who  fought  with  the  77th  Foot  in  the  Peninsula 
War  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  48th  Foot  in  the  Coorg  Rebellion  of  1834 

Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  2  clasps,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz  (P.  J.  Willats,  Lieut.  77th  Foot) 
polished,  therefore  nearly  very  fine 

£1200-1500 

Peter  John  Willats  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1  793  and  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  as  a  Gentleman  Cadet  for  the 
Royal  Artillery,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  But,  on  1  3  July  1809,  Willats'  uncle  wrote  from  Pheonix  Park,  Dublin,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  at 
Horse  Guards,  requesting  an  Ensigncy  for  his  nephew,  who  was  'very  anxious  to  get  into  a  Regiment  on  active  foreign  service  ...  in 
consequence  of  having  no  turn  for  Mathematics,  so  essential  for  the  Artillery  Service.'  Furthermore,  his  uncle  added,  'he  has  no  prospect  of 
advancement  in  that  branch.'  Accordingly  Willats  was  commissioned  into  H.M's  8th  Regiment  of  Foot,  without  purchase,  on  31  August  1809. 
On  2  June  1811  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  in  the  77th  Regiment  then  serving  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  On  that  regiment's  return  from 
Canada,  he  served  with  it  in  the  Peninsular  Campaigns  of  1812, 1813  and  1 814,  being  present  at  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  On 
1  June  1 81 5,  Willats  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  69th  Regiment  and,  too  late  for  Waterloo,  served  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  France  until  August  1 81 6,  when  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  with  whom  he  served  'nearly  five  years  on 
the  Frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  On  25  March  1 824,  he  exchanged  into  H.M's  48th  Regiment  at  Madras,  which  had  just  arrived  on 
completion  of  a  seven  year  tour  in  Australia. 

In  March  1834,  the  48th  Foot  was  called  upon  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  whose  territory  lay  between  Mysore  and 
the  Malabar  Coast.  The  Rajah  s  grandfather  had  been  a  loyal  ally  of  the  British  during  the  Mysore  Wars  and  as  a  reward  had  been  allowed  to 
govern  his  own  state.  On  his  death,  however,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  his  successor  between  his  children,  and  the  throne  was  usurped  by  a 
younger  son,  who  ruled  as  a  barbarous  tyrant,  killing  all  possible  claimants  to  the  throne.  On  his  death  his  son  continued  in  the  same  vein  and 
issued  a  proclamation  urging  all  India  to  help  him  in  'driving  the  infidels  from  the  land'.  Accordingly  a  force  was  assembled  under  Colonel 
Lindsay  C.B.  to  seize  his  capital,  Mercara. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  divide  the  troops  into  five  columns  and  advance  on  Mercara  from  the  east,  north  and  west.  For  this  purpose  the 
48th  Regiment  was  divided,  with  300  men  joining  the  Western  Column,  and  two  companies  under  Wilatts  joining  the  so-called  Western 
Auxiliary  Column.  I  he  task  of  Western  Auxiliary  Column  was  to  occupy  the  village  of  Combla  on  the  Coorg  frontier  and  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  country  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass  was  friendly  and  not  involved  in  the  dispute,  orders  were  issued  to  Colonel  Jackson, 
commanding  the  column,  not  to  fire  unless  he  was  fired  upon.  On  the  29th,  however,  the  column  came  upon  a  stockade  manned  by  Coorgs, 
blocking  the  line  ot  advance.  In  forcing  a  passage  through  the  stockade  the  Coorgs  opened  fire  and  hostilities  commenced.  Next  day  another 
stockade  was  encountered  and  the  native  elements  of  the  expedition  became  extremely  demoralised.  The  guides  deserted,  as  did  a  large 
proportion  of  the  doolie  bearers,  leaving  the  force  in  a  labyrinth  of  paths  and  encumbered  with  wounded.  For  three  days  the  troops  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  'bad  biscuit',  Willats  and  his  officer  friends  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  tents  and  baggage,  for  which  they  afterwards  were 
'refused  any  allowance  by  the  East  India  Company  Service  Government  at  Madras'.  The  column  struggled  on  for  a  week  being  frequently 
attacked  and  suffering  numerous  casualties  until  8  April,  when  at  Combla,  word  was  received  that  successes  achieved  elsewhere  had  brought 
the  campaign  to  an  end.  In  an  order  to  the  force  dated  27  April,  Colonel  Jackson  thanked  Willats,  'commanding  the  48th  detachment,  for  his 
zealous  and  steady  support  and  assistance'.  Willats  was  promoted  Major  on  4  November  1 838,  and  was  advanced  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  28 
November  1 854.  Colonel  Willats  died  at  Cheltenham  on  20  February  1 875. 

Refs:  WO  25/794;  WO  31/281;  The  Northamptonshire  Regiment  (Gurney). 
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The  Ghuznee  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  A.  Thomas,  48th  Bengal  Infantry,  who  was  awarded  the  3rd  Class 
of  the  Dooranee  Empire  for  his  services  at  the  capture  of  the  Fortress 

Ghuznee  1839  (Major  R.  A.  Thomas,  48th  Regt.  Bengal  Infry.)  contemporary  engraved  naming  in  the  reverse 
field,  fitted  with  original  suspension  and  ribbon,  good  very  fine 

£6 00-700 


Robert  Arding  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Robert  Thomas,  M.D.,  of  Salisbury,  and  was  bom  in  Bristol  on  2  March  1 789.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
Bengal  Service  by  Sir  Thomas  Metcalf,  Bart.,  and  became  a  Cadet  in  1 804.  He  arrived  in  India  on  1 0  September  1 805,  was  appointed  Ensign 
on  the  27th  of  that  month,  and  in  1806,  he  was  posted  Lieutenant  to  the  24th  Native  Infantry.  After  a  generous  three  year  furlough, 
commencing  in  1811,  he  returned  to  duty  in  1814  to  serve  his  regiment's  1st  Battalion,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  Third  Mahratta 
(Pindarry)  War  of  1 81 7-1 9,  and  for  which  service  he  was  awarded  a  share  of  the  Deccan  Prize  Money  for  General  Captures.  Periods  of  four, 
eight,  three  and  six  months  leave  were  granted  to  him  between  1 821  to  1 826,  'preparatory  to  applying  for  Furlo'  for  another  three  years.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  48th  N.l.  (late  2/24th  N.l.)  in  1824,  and,  in  1829,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Arsenal  Committee.  In  1831,  he  rejoined  his 
regiment  and  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  uprising  by  Wahabi  fanatics  on  the  Hoogly,  during  which  he  commanded  a  treasure  escort  on 
a  journey  from  the  Presidency  to  Benares  and  back,  aboard  the  river  steamer  Barampooler. 

In  1 836,  a  request  for  a  Cadetship  for  one  of  his  sons  was  turned  downed,  and  an  Inspection  Report  carried  out  the  next  year  found  Thomas  'to 
be  unfit  to  command  a  corps'  owing  to  his  inactivity  and  inability  to  ride.  In  early  1 839,  a  subaltern  by  the  name  of  MacKenzie,  was  tried  on  a 
charge  of  'grossly  disrespectful  and  insulting  conduct'  towards  Thomas  but  was,  nevertheless,  acquitted  by  Court  Martial.  Major  Thomas 
survived  the  Army  of  the  Indus's  arduous  march  into  Afghanistan  where  he  served  as  second  in  command  of  the  48th  N.l.  He  was  present  at 
the  Capture  of  Ghuznee  on  23  July  1 839,  and  was  duly  honoured  by  Shah  Soojah-ul-Moolk  with  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire,  3rd  Class 
(Calcutta  Gazette  15  August  1840).  Thomas  retired  from  the  service  on  I  March  1840,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1854.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Slough,  Buckinghamshire,  on  10  January  1860. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1758-1834;  IOL  L/MIL/10/21 
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An  interesting  and  rare  group  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Pigou,  Bengal  Engineers,  one  of  the  Engineers  at  the  Cabul 
Gate  during  the  storming  of  Ghuznee,  who  later  died  whilst  attempting  to  reduce  a  fort  in  Afghanistan  when, 
having  cut  his  fuse  too  short,  he  was  blown  up  and  his  body  thrown  a  distance  of  eighty  yards  by  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  powder  bags 


(a)  Ghuznee  1839,  unnamed  as  issued,  with  original  suspension 

(b)  Royal  Humane  Society,  large  silver  medal  (Successful),  (R.  Pigou  Armo.  Vit.  Ob.  Serv.  Dono  Dat  Soc.  Reg. 
Hum.  1836) 

(c)  Georgian  silver  presentation  Snuff  Box,  hallmarked  London  1825,  the  gilt  inner  lid  with  inscription 
'Presented  to  Ensign  Pigou,  by  the  E.I.C.  Sappers  &  Miners,  as  a  humble  token  of  their  gratitude  in  his  saving 
the  life  of  one  of  their  comrades  whilst  pontoning  [sic]  on  the  river  Medway  on  the  27th  August,  1835',  the 
R.H.S.  medal  with  edge  bruising  and  contact  marks,  therefore  nearly  very  fine ,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£1500-2000 


Robert  Pigou  was  the  son  of  Henry  Minchin  Pigou,  B.C.S.,  of  Banwell  Castle,  Somerset,  the  Commissioner  for  Revenue  at  Jessore,  and  was 
born  in  India  on  5  October  1 81 6.  He  was  baptised  at  Dacca  on  1 3  October  of  that  year,  and  in  due  course  was  sent  home  to  Rugby  School.  He 
was  nominated  for  his  Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Engineers  by  P.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  at  the  recommendation  of  'the  executors  of  the  late  D.  Stuart, 
Esq.,'  and  was  admitted  to  the  Establishment  in  August  1 830.  Between  1 833  and  1 834  he  attended  Addiscombe  and  was  commissioned  2nd 
Lieutenant  on  1 2  December  of  the  latter  year.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Chatham,  and  while  there  became  conspicuous  by  his  gallant 
conduct  in  saving  the  life  of  one  Private  Edward  Williams  on  27  August  1 835.  His  selfless  act  was  reported  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society  by 
Colonel  Pasley  in  the  following  terms: 

'Sir,  - 1  beg  leave  to  make  known  through  you  the  gallant  conduct  of  Mr  Pigou,  yesterday,  in  saving  a  man's  life  at  Pontoon  practice,  as 
reported  to  me  by  Captain  Alderson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  the  senior  officer  present  when  the  circumstances  occurred. 

The  East  India  Company's  sappers  and  miners  were  employed  at  the  time,  in  concert  with  the  Royal  sappers  and  miners,  the  men  of  both 
corps  being  mixed  in  each  Pontoon,  according  to  custom.  Mr  Pigou  had  command  of  one  Pontoon:  and  in  returning  to  his  moorings,  on 
leaving  off  for  the  afternoon,  private  Edward  Williams  fell  overboard  into  deep  water,  the  tide  running  very  strong  at  the  time,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  drowned,  but  that  Mr  Pigou,  who  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  immediately  plunged  in  after  him,  and  saved  him,  all  the 
other  Pontoons  being  at  some  distance  at  the  time.  The  man  himself  could  not  swim. 

I  have  noticed  Mr  Pigou  s  conduct,  in  order  that  he  may  meet  with  that  praise  which  he  deserves:  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  now 
reporting  the  circumstance. 

I  remain, 

C.W.  Pasley,  Col.,  R.E.' 


The  Royal  Humane  Society's  Silver  Medal  medal  was  subsequently  voted  to  Pigou  in  January  1 836  ( Morning  Chronicle  1 9  January  1 836). 

Pigou  arrived  at  Fort  William  in  July  1836  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  Captain  Fitzgerald,  the  Garrison  Engineer  at  Fort  William  and  Civil 
Ar<  hitect  to  t he*  Presidency.  He  went  on  to  serve  in  the  Canal  Department,  and  to  work  on  the  surveys  of  the  Pertraub  Rally  creek  and  the 
Aolabariah  Road  and  Canal.  In  July  1838,  Pigou  s  services  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor-General  and  he  was  subsequently 
direr  ted  to  join  the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Delhi  on  account  of  his  esteemed  'scientific  attainments  and  high 
promise  Later  that  year  he  qualified  as  an  Interpreter  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William  MacNaghten,  the  scholarly  and  autocratic 
Envoy  and  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Shah  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  who  was  to  accompany  the  Army  of  the  Indus  on  its  circuitous  march  into 
Afghanistan,  following  Lord  Auckland's  decision  to  depose  Dost  Mohamed. 


Ar  cordingly  Pigou  was  one  of  the  Bengal  I  ngineer  officers  under  ( Japtain  George  Thomson,  who  went  ahead  of  the  Army  with  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Companies  of  the  Sappers  anrl  Miners  to  Rohri  it)  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  crossing  of  the  Indus.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
given  trained  men,  good  boats  or  pontoons,  anti  plenty  of  material  at  hand,  building  a  bridge  to  span  the  river,  which  at  this  point  ran  in  two 
t  hannels,  of  t  i  s  and  167  yards,  separated  by  the  fortified  island  of  Bukkur,  would  not  be  difficult.  But  Thomson,  Pigou  and  the  others  were 
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faced  with  every  difficulty. 

At  first  only  eight  boats  could  bo  proc  ured  and  all  good  timber  had  to  bo  floated  200  miles  downstream  from  r erozepore.  rho  Sappers  had  to 
make  500  cables  of  grass  and  manufacture  .ill  the  nails  they  required.  None  of  the  young  offi<  ers  had  any  prac  tic  al  experience  of  large 
floating  bridges,  nor  could  anyone  speak  the  dialect  of  the  lex  al  labourers.  Furthermore  the  c  urrent  was  rapid  and  floods  often  endangered  the 
whole  structure.  Nevertheless,  the  Indus  was  bridged  sue  <  essfully  and,  by  18  February  1839,  18,000  troops  and  <  amp  followers,  30,000 
camels,  artillery,  and  ordnance  carriages  had  crossed  easily  and  safely. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  march  to  Candahar  via  the  sombre  defile  of  the  Bolan  Pass  and  the  mud  village  of  Quetta,  the  Army  was  exhausted; 
paralysed  by  its  loss  of  transport  animals  and  on  the  point  of  starvation.  On  27  June,  7,800  fighting  men  including  the  Engineers  who  had 
bridged  the  Indus,  plodded  on  towards  Ghuznee,  which,  unbeknown  to  MacNaghten,  had  been  heavily  fortified  by  Hyder  Khan.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  John  Keane,  was  ill-prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  and  found  himself  in  a  desperate  quandary.  I  le  had  no  more 
than  a  few  days'  supplies  and  was  being  carefully  watched  by  two  large  armies  of  Ghilzai  tribesmen.  Once  again  Keane  was  obliged  to  seek 
the  advice  of  his  Chief  Engineer,  Captain  Thomson,  who  suggested  blowing  in  the  Cabul  Gate. 

The  gate  was  duly  blown  at  dawn  on  23  July  by  the  Explosion  Party,  led  by  Captain  Peat  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  and  I  ieutenants  Durand  and 
MacLeod  (qv)  of  the  Bengal  corps.  Pigou,  leading  some  Sappers  equipped  with  two  scaling  ladders,  took  part  in  the  assault  with  the  main 
storming  party  under  Brigadier-General  'Fighting  Bob'  Sale,  and  was  engaged  in  the  hand  to  hand  fight  in  the  gateway.  After  the  Capture  of 
Ghuznee,  Pigou  continued  with  the  Army  to  Cabul  which  was  entered  unopposed  on  7  August.  In  early  January  1 840,  Pigou  marched  out  from 
the  British  cantonment  at  Cabul  with  a  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Orchard  to  reduce  the  fort  at  Pushoot,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Jellalabad. 
He  was  duly  selected  to  lay  the  powder  by  the  fort's  inner  gate  and  ignite  the  charge,  being  three  times  obliged  to  advance  to  the  gateway 
under  a  heavy  fire.  Unfortunately  his  efforts  to  flash  the  train  were  foiled  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Nevertheless  he  was  praised  in 
Orchard's  despatch  for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  (Calcutta  Gazette  1 5/2/1 841 ). 

On  25  January  1841,  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant,  and  the  next  month  took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Brigadier  Shelton  against  the  Sangu 
Khel  in  the  Nazian  Valley.  On  24  February  he  made  the  fatal  error  of  cutting  his  fuse  too  short  and  was  unable  to  make  good  his  retreat  before 
the  explosion  took  place.  Brigadier  Shelton  afterwards  reported,  'A  few  men  held  out  in  two  Forts  and  obliged  me  to  blow  open  the  gates 
which  was  effectually  accomplished  by  Lieut.  Pigou  of  the  Engineers  supported  by  the  Light  Co.  of  H.M's  44th  Regt.  under  Capt.  Robinson.  It  is 
to  me  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  have  to  report  the  second  occasion  proved  fatal  to  Lt.  Pigou  who  was  blown  up  and  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his 
body  thrown  a  distance  of  eighty  yards  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  powder  bags.  The  cool  intrepidity  with  which  he  performed  this  trying 
duty  does  credit  to  his  memory.  In  him  the  service  has  lost  a  talented  and  promising  young  officer'  ( Calcutta  Gazette  1/4/1841). 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1 756-1834;  IOL  L/MIL/10/30;  The  Indian  Sappers  and  Miners  (Sandes). 
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A  scarce  3rd  Class  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire,  instituted  in  1839  by  Shah  Soojah-ul-Moolk 


Afghanistan,  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire  1  839,  3rd  class  badge,  of  'standard'  Afghan  manufacture,  55  x  50 
mm.,  gold  and  enamels,  the  central  enamelled  Persian  inscription  encircled  by  15  small  pearls,  fitted  with  later 
gold  ring  and  loop  for  suspension  from  the  neck,  chips  to  central  inscription,  otherwise  very  fine  and  rare 
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In  addition  to  the  medals  for  Ghuznee,  the  Shah  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire  which  was  to  be  conferred  on  a  number  of 
officers  who  took  part.  Awarded  in  three  classes  similar  to  the  Bath,  all  insignia  had  in  (he  centre,  on  a  blue  and  green  enamelled  ground, 
Persian  characters  meaning  Durr-i-Durrani,  or  "Pearl  of  Pearls",  which  is  unsurprisingly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pearls. 

The  investiture  took  place  at  Kabul  on  the  1  7th  September  1839  at  5  p.m.;  all  officers  in  the  city  were  invited  to  attend.  Shah  Soojah  invested 
Sir  John  Keane,  the  Political  Officer  Sir  William  Macnaughten,  and  General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  with  the  First  Class  of  the  Order,  and 
informed  the  other  officers  present  on  whom  the  Order  was  to  be  conferred  that  there  weren't  enough  badges  ready  to  enable  anyone  else  to 
be  invested.  However,  the  names  of  those  who  were  going  to  get  it  were  read  out  and  e\er\  ofm  er  so  honoured  went  up  to  the  Shah  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgement. 

Insignia  of  Afghan  manufacture  is  consequently  very  scarce.  Many  officers  who  had  been  rewarded  with  this  order  did  not  in  tact  receive  their 
insignia  from  Shah  Soojah-ul-Moolk,  the  local  craftsmen  apparently  unable  to  supply  the  numbers  required.  Subsequently,  many  officers  had 
insignia  manufactured  in  Europe,  often  of  a  much  higher  quality  and  sometimes  set  with  stones. 
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The  Ghuznee  and  Sutlej  campaign  pair  to  Veterinary  Surgeon  Isaac  Bicknell,  Governor-General's  Body  Guard 

(a)  Ghuznee  1839  (Vety.  Surgeon  J.  Bicknell,  Bengal  Light  Cavalry)  contemporary  engraved  naming  in  the 
reverse  field,  fitted  with  an  attractive  wide  silver  bar  suspension 

(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  2  clasps,  Aliwal,  Sobraon  (Vety.  Surgn.  J.  Bicknell,  G.G.B.G.)  note 
initial  ']'  on  both  medals,  a  common  ocurrence  at  this  period  caused  by  confusion  between  the  letters  T  and  ']' 
when  written  in  copper-plate,  nearly  very  fine  or  better 
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Issac  Bicknell,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Susannah  Bicknell,  was  born  in  Somerset  in  September  1 803.  He  trained  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
and  was  recommended  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,  M.P.,  for  a  post  in  the  H.E.I.Co's  service  by  Professor  Edward  Coleman  of  the 
aforementioned  institution.  Having  declared  a  preference  for  a  posting  in  Bengal,  where  he  had  friends,  Bicknell  was  appointed  to  the  Bengal 
Establishment  on  10  May  1 828,  and  sailed  for  India  exactly  a  year  later,  departing  from  Gravesend  in  the  Juliana.  He  first  acted  as  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  1  st  Brigade,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  but  by  1 838  was  serving  with  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry.  The  following  year  he  accompanied 
the  Army  of  the  Indus  into  Afghanistan  and  accordingly  was  present  at  the  Siege  and  Capture  of  Ghuznee  in  July.  He  returned  to  India  shortly 
afterwards  to  take  up  an  appointment  at  the  Hauper  Stud  on  25  October  1 839.  In  1 842,  he  was  appointed  officiating  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
Governor-  General's  Body  Guard.  After  sick  leave  of  a  year  in  Europe  in  1844,  Bicknell  was  permanently  appointed  to  the  Body  Guard  on  14 
February  1845,  and  served  with  lhat  corps  during  the  Sutlej  Campaign  of  1845-46,  being  present  at  the  Battles  of  Moodkee,  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon.  Bicknell  continued  with  the  G.G.B.G.  until  1 3  June  1 851 ,  and  was  advanced  to  1  st  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  on  1 0  May  1 865.  He 
retired  from  the  service  on  1 1  March  1 873. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Historical  Records  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  (Hodson);  IOL  L/MIL/9/433  &  434. 
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The  outstanding  C.B.,  Dooranee  Empire  and  early  Indian  campaign  group  to  Major-General  John  Christie, 
commanding  Christie's  Irregular  Horse,  later  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry 

(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels,  hallmarked  London  1843, 
maker  s  initials  WN,  complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  (Lieut.  ).  Christie,  3rd  Caw.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
engraved  naming 

(c)  Ghuznee  1839,  unnamed  as  issued,  with  original  suspension 

(d)  Candahar  Ghuznee  Cabul  1842,  unnamed  as  issued,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension 

le)  PunniarStar  1843  (Captain  J.  Christie,  8th  Regt.  Irregular  Cavalry)  fitted  with  contemporary  silver  bar  for 
suspension 

(f)  Suri.Ej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1846,  2  clasps,  Ferozeshuhur,  Sobraon  (Capt.  J.  Christie,  3rd  Regt.  L.C.) 

(g)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Goojerat 
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(h)  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire  1839,  3rd  Class  breast  badge,  gold  and  enamels,  of  fine  quality  European 
manufacture,  the  reverse  centre  with  finely  engraved  Persian  inscription  to  match  the  obverse,  now  lacking 
circlet  of  pearls,  fitted  with  gold  ribbon  buckles,  all  contained  in  a  fine  contemporary  fitted  display  case  with 
hinged  double  lids,  some  edge  bruises  and  contact  marks  but  generally  very  fine  or  better,  a  magnificent  group 
of  great  appeal  and  rarity  £9000-12000 


John  Christie,  the  son  Andrew  Christie  of  Ferrybank,  was  born  at  Cupar,  Fife,  on  1 3  November  1 805,  and  was  nominated  a  Cavalry  Cadet  by 
the  Hon.  H.  Lindsay  at  the  recommendation  of  his  father  in  1823.  He  arrived  in  India  on  14  May  1823,  having  been  appointed  Cornet  in  the  3rd 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry  on  the  1st  of  that  month.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  18  May  1824,  he  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  the  Siege  and 
Capture  of  Bhurtpoor  in  1 826,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant  on  1 0  June  1 826  until  9  May  1 831  when  he  proceeded  on  lurlough  till  9  November 
1834. 

On  28  August  1 838  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Shah  Soojah's  1  st  Cavalry,  or  Christie's  Horse  as  the  regiment  became  known.  The 
regiment  was  one  of  two  cavalry  regiments  of  Shah  Soojah's  six  thousand  strong  force  recruited  from  the  Bengal  Army,  commanded  by 
British  officers,  and  paid  for  by  the  Indian  Government.  This  supported  the  lie  that  Shah  Soojah  was  re-entering  his  country  accompanied  by 
his  own  troops  to  recover  his  family's  ancient  throne  from  Dost  Mohammed,  whom  Lord  Auckland  wished  to  see  deposed,  so  that  the 
supposed  Perso-Russian  menace  might  be  tackled  head  on. 

Christie  led  his  regiment  in  the  successful  invasion  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  and  at  Fort  Pashut.  In  1 841-42,  he  served  with 
General  Nott's  force  at  Candahar,  and  at  this  time  was  joined  by  Crawford  Chamberlain  (qv)  as  his  Adjutant,  and  by  his  brother  Neville 
Chamberlain  (qv)  as  a  subordinate  officer.  Having  won  their  spurs  in  the  fierce  fighting  around  the  city  in  the  summer  of  1 842,  Christie  led  five 
Rissalahs  of  Christie's  Irregular  Horse'  on  Nott's  long  march  to  Cabul.  On  28  August  1842  he  commanded  a  detachment  which  drove  off  a 
strong  enemy  force  that  attacked  Nott's  rear  guard,  and  was  later  included  in  the  list  of  officers  'conspicuous  for  their  zeal  and  gallantry'  under 
Nott  since  1 839  ( London  Gazette  24  November  1 842).  He  participated  at  the  taking  of  Istaliffe  which  brought  the  Indian  Government's  first  and 
most  disastrous  involvement  in  Afghanistan  to  a  close.  On  2  January  1 843,  Christie  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  8th  Irregular  Cavalry 
and  led  that  corps  at  the  Battle  of  Punniar  on  29  December  1 843  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign  ( London  Gazette  8  March  1 844).  In  1 844  the  9th 
Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  was  formed  from  Christie's  Horse  and  a  detached  element  of  the  latter  unit  which  had  been  serving  in  Scinde  under 
Crawford  Chamberlain,  and  which  had  been  known  in  the  meantime  as  Chamberlain's  Horse.  On  27  April  1844  Christie  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  the  9th  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse).  He  was  promoted  Captain  on  1  January  1 846  and  Major  on  3  April  1 846. 

During  the  First  Sikh  War  he  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshuhur  and  Sobraon.  At  Ferozeshuhur  the  regiment  charged 
the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Sikh  entrenchments  and  on  the  confused  night  of  21-22  December  1 845,  Christie  was  able  to  clarify  the  battle 
situation  for  Sir  John  Littler  (qv)  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Misreewala,  where  Captain  Lumley,  the  over-excited  acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army,  had  failed.  At  Sobraon  Christie's  Horse  formed  part  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Alexander  Campbell  of  the  9th  Lancers  who 
was  'palpably  drunk  and  incapable'.  Fortunately  the  brigade  was  in  reserve  and  was  not  called  into  action.  During  the  Second  Sikh  War 
Christie  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Chenab,  at  Chilianwala,  and  Gujerat.  In  the  latter  battle  he  sewed  under  Sir  John  Hearsey  (qv)  on  the 
British  right. 

Promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  7  June  1 849  and  Brevet  Colonel  on  28  November  1 854,  Christie  continued  in  command  of  his  regiment  until 
it  partly  mutinied  in  1857.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier,  2nd  class,  for  special  service  on  29  October  1857,  and  was  transferred  to  the  1st 
European  Light  Cavalry  (which  became  the  19th  Hussars  in  1861)  in  1858.  The  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse)  was  disbanded  in  1861. 
Christie  retired  to  Europe  on  furlough  in  1859  and  served  as  an  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen  from  7  March  1856  till  21  February  1861,  when  he  was 
made  Major-General.  He  was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  on  1 3  March  1 867,  and  died  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  on  7  May  1 869. 

Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1 758-1 834  (Hodson);  The  Sikh  Wars  (Cook);  A  History  of  the  British  Cavalry  1 81 6-1 850  (Anglesey). 


The  Defence  of  Jellalabad  medal  to  Private  Henry  Palmer,  13th  Light  Infantry,  mortally  wounded  in  the  famous 
sortie  of  the  7th  April  by  which  the  'Illustrious'  garrison  brought  the  siege  to  a  close 

Defence  of  Jellalabad  1842,  Mural  Crown  (Heny.  Palmer,  13th  Regt.)  correct  regimentally  impressed  anming  in 
obverse  field  and  on  lower  rim,  fitted  with  original  suspension,  extremely  fine  and  rare 
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I  lenry  Palmer,  a  labourer  from  Dublin  who  had  enlisted  on  14  February  1828,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  sortie  from  Jellalabad  on  7  April 
1842,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  t  le  was  also  present  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Ghuznee  in  1 839. 
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The  Defence  of  Jellalabad  C.B.  group  to  Major-General  Augustus  Abbott,  Bengal  Artillery,  who  commanded  the 
artillery  throughout  the  siege 

(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels,  hallmarked  London  1843,  and 
unusually  also  punched  with  the  standard  mark  on  each  of  the  lions  in  the  angles  of  the  cross,  maker's  initials 
WN,  complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  (Lieutt.  A.  Abbott,  (1st)  Regt.  of  Arty.)  long  hyphen  reverse, 
naming  engraved  in  running  script 

(c)  Ghuznee  1839  (Captn.  A.  Abbott,  No.  6  Lt.  Fd.  Batty.)  contemporary  engraved  naming  and  fitted  with 
contemporary  scroll  suspension 

(d)  Defence  of  Jellalabad  1842,  Flying  Victory  (Captn.  A.  Abbott,  Comg.  Artillery)  contemporary  engraved 
naming  and  fitted  with  contemporary  scroll  suspension 

(e)  Cabul  1842  (Major  A.  Abbott,  C.B.  No.  6  Lt.  Fd.  Batty.)  contemporary  engraved  naming  and  fitted  with 
contemporary  scroll  suspension 

(f)  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire  1837,  a  small  but  attractive  3rd  class  badge  of  European  manufacture,  gold 
and  enamels,  the  central  Persian  inscription  encircled  by  34  seed  pearls,  the  reverse  with  brooch  fittings  but  no 
pin,  generally  good  very  fine  or  better 

£5000-7000 


Augustus  Abbott,  the  eldest  of  five  sons  of  Henry  Alexius  Abbott,  Calcutta  Merchant,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Welsh  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  on  7  January  1 804,  and  educated  under  Dr  Faithfull  at  Warfield  and  at  Winchester  College.  He  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the 
Bengal  Artillery  by  the  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Elphinstone  and  entered  Addiscombe  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  fifteen  he  received  a  commission  as  2nd 
Lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  and  sailed  for  India  on  1 6  April  1 81 9.  Promoted  Lieutenant  in  August  1821,  his  first  service  in  the  field  was  at 
the  Fort  of  Bakhara  in  the  Malwa  region  of  the  Punjab.  At  the  Siege  of  Bhurtpoor  in  December  1825,  'he  commanded  a  battery  of  two 
eighteen-pounder  guns  built  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  at  the  north  angle,  which  held  for  three  weeks  without  relief'  against  the  forces  of 
the  usurper  Doojan  Sal.  Following  the  capture  of  the  city  on  1 7-1 8  January  1 826,  he  received  Lord  Combermere's  commendation  and  shared 
in  the  Bhurtpoor  Prize  Money.  In  1833-34  he  saw  service  against  the  Forts  at  Shekewatte. 


In  August  1838,  Abbott  was  given  command  of  the  Camel  Battery  at  Delhi  and  received  orders  to  join  Sir  Robert  Sale's  Brigade  in  the  Bengal 
Column  of  the  27,000  strong  Army  of  the  Indus,  then  forming  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Keane  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Army's  purpose  was  to  supplant  Dost  Mohamed,  the  Amir  at  Cabul,  and  restore  the  weakling  Shah  Soojah-ul-Moolk,  who,  supported  by  the 
British  lived  in  honourable'  exile  in  Ludhiana.  Accordingly  Abbot  marched  with  the  Bengal  Column  via  the  Bolan  Pass  and,  after  several 
skirmishes  with  recalcitrant  tribesmen  on  the  way,  reached  Kandahar,  the  capital  of  western  Afghanistan  on  27  April  1839.  Following  the 
occupation  of  the  city,  Abbott  and  his  battery  joined  a  force  under  Brigadier  'Fighting  Bob'  Sale  in  pursuit  of  the  Kandahar  Sirdars  and  chased 
them  to  Girishk.  The  Army  marched  again  on  27  June  and  on  21  July  arrived  before  the  fortress  city  of  Ghuznee.  a  place  considered 
impregnable  by  native  tradition.  It  was  imperative  to  take  the  stronghold  forthwith  as  the  Army  had  less  than  three  days'  provisions.  On  the 
3rd  the  gate  was  blown  by  the  genius  of  Captain  Thomson,  B.E.,  and  the  fort  and  citadel  taken  by  storm.  Dost  Mohamed  tied  from  Cabul  and 
t  e  rmy  o  t  e  Indus  entered  the  eastern  capital  on  7  August.  Abbott  was  mentioned  in  despatches  ( London  Gazette  30  October  1839)  and 
once  restored,  Shah  Soojah-ul-Moolk  expressed  his  gratitude  by  admitting  selected  British  officers  to  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire.  This 
decoration,  3rd  Class,  was  conferred  on  Abbott  on  1 1  November  1840,  though  Boase  tells  us  'he  never  wore  it.' 


A  cantonment  was  set  up  near  Cabul,  wives  and  families  arrived,  and  the  British  settled  down  to  the  customary  round  of  garrison  life.  A  polo 
groun  anc  a  racecourse  were  marked  out,  but  few  dared  venture  out  into  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  winter  of  1 839,  Abbott's  exhausted 
camels  were  replaced  with  native  galloways  and  the  battery  moved  to  jellalabad  with  the  brigade  that  provided  the  escort  to  Shah  Soojah's 
court.  In  January  1840  Abbott  joined  the  force  under  Colonel  ( ),<  haul  vxhic  h  sel  out  from  Jellalabad  to  redu< e  the  fort  at  Pushoot  some  fifty 
miles  to  the  northeast,  and  was  accorded  the  'highest  praise'  in  Orchard's  despatch  ,  c  nk  utu  f  iazette  1 5  February  1 840)  ft >r  the  manner  in 
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which  he  conducted  his  'arduous  duties'. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  Abbott  was  at  Cabul  and  was  next  actively  engaged  in  'Fighting  Bob  s  foray  into  Kohistan  to  flush  out  Dost 
Mohamed,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Tutamdara  at  the  entrance  to  the  Choraband  Pass  on  29  September.  Immediately  after 
this  action  Sale  wrote  'The  casualty  return  will  show  that  this  advantage  has  been  attended  by  little  loss,  a  fact  which  I  in  great  measure 
attribute  to  the  dread  inspired  by  the  excellent  practice  of  the  Artillery  under  the  able  direction  of  Captn.  Abbott.  On  3  October,  Abbott  further 
distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified  position  at  Jalagah  and  although  the  assaulting  column  was  forced  to  retire  he  won  Sir  Robert  s 
'warmest  approbation’  and  another  mention  in  despatches  ( London  Gazette  9  January  1 841).  Next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  position  under  cover  of  darkness.  Dost  Mohamed  was  finally  brought  to  bay  three  days  later  at  Parwandah,  and  faced  with  little 
alternative,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  British  Envoy  at  Cabul,  Sir  William  MacNaghten. 

In  September  1 841  Abbott  took  part  in  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Oliver  into  Zurmat,  which  involved  taking  his  guns  over  a  9,600  foot  pass. 
He  participated  in  the  reduction  of  several  forts  and  returned  to  Cabul  in  time  to  join  Sale's  Brigade  which  had  been  ordered  back  to  India.  En 
route,  Sale  was  asked  to  clear  the  Khoord-Cabul  Pass  of  several  refractory  Ghilzai  chiefs.  This  was  accomplished  on  9  October  and  the 
Brigade  moved  on  towards  Jel lalabad,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Ghilzais  in  the  Tazeane  Pass  and  later  at  Jagdalak,  where  Abbott  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  and  the  fighting  was  especially  heavy  (London  Gazette  11  February  1842).  Eight  days  later  the  Brigade  reached 
Gandamack  where  Sale  received  an  urgent  message  from  MacNaghten  ordering  him  to  return  to  Cabul.  But  instead  of  complying  with  this 
request  Sale  held  a  Council  of  War  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  Jel  lalabad,  which  was  garrisoned  on  1 3  November  and  immediately 
invested  by  the  Afghans.  Abbott  was  instrumental  in  sighting  the  guns  for  the  defence  and  commanded  the  artillery  throughout  the  five  month 
siege.  He  also  took  part  in  several  sallies  against  the  enemy.  On  1  December  he  participated  in  a  sortie  led  by  Colonel  Dennie,  and,  pushing 
his  guns  forward  at  the  gallop,  temporarily  dispersed  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  at  Cabul,  MacNaghten  had  been  horribly  murdered  by  Dost  Mohamed's  son,  Akbar  Khan.  His  head  and  limbs  were  severed  and 
paraded  through  the  town  while  his  body  was  'exposed'  in  the  bazaar.  The  imperiled  British  garrison  under  General  Elphinstone  was 
powerless  and  tried  to  ignore  the  incident.  Finally  on  6  January  1842,  with  an  assurance  of  safe  conduct  from  Akbar  Khan,  the  garrison 
numbering  some  4,500  fighting  men  and  1 2,000  camp-followers  commenced  the  doomed  retreat  from  Cabul.  By  1 3  January  the  army  had 
been  reduced  by  the  continual  harassing  tactics  of  the  Afghans  and  the  intense  cold  to  a  handful  of  half-frozen  British  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  only  Dr  Brydon  was  permitted  to  reach  Jellalabad. 

After  the  destruction  of  Elphinstone's  force,  Akbar  Khan  was  able  to  bring  a  larger  force  before  Jellalabad.  Nevertheless  Abbott  drove  off  the 
enemy  in  a  sally  on  22  February  and  again  on  1 1  March,  when  he  was  wounded  by  an  Afghan  matchlock-man  whose  ball  hit  him  in  the  chest. 
But  the  wound  did  not  keep  Abbott  from  his  duty  for  a  single  day.  When  the  prospects  of  the  garrison  were  at  their  lowest,  Abbott  was  in  the 
habit  of  cheering  his  men,  'and  on  one  occasion  set  up  a  General's  cocked  hat  at  the  unoccupied  corner  of  his  battery  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  the  Afghans  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  General  had  so  many  lives  to  spare'.  Finally  on  7  April,  Sale,  having  refused  Akbar 
Khan's  offer  of  safe  conduct,  went  on  the  offensive  and  led  an  attacking  force  out  from  the  fort.  As  the  infantry  deployed,  Abbott's  guns  moved 
to  the  front  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  massed  Afghans.  The  enemy,  already  worried  by  news  of  an  8,000  strong  relief  column  under 
General  Pollock  forcing  its  way  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  was  swept  out  of  his  position;  his  artillery  captured  and  his  camp  burnt. 

For  services  during  the  Siege  of  Jellalabad,  Abbott  was  again  'most  favourably'  mentioned  in  Sale's  despatches  and  was  'recommended  for 
some  mark  of  honour  and  Brevet  rank'  ( London  Gazette  7&10  June  1 842  &  9  August  1 842).  Pollock  reached  Jellalabad  on  1 6  April  and 
immediately  appointed  Abbott  his  Commandant  of  Artillery.  Abbott  was  also  warmly  greeted  by  his  brother  Frederick  who  was  Pollock's  Chief 
Engineer.  Pollock  tried  to  impress  on  the  Governor-General  the  urgent  need  to  re-occupy  Cabul,  but  was  delayed  and  for  several  weeks  his 
troops  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  and  the  constant  raiding  of  the  convoys  by  local  tribes,  particularly  the  Shinwaris.  In  July  Abbott 
accompanied  Brigadier  Monteath's  punitive  expedition  into  the  Shinwari  Valley,  and  duly  played  a  principal  part  in  the  tribesmen's  defeat  at 
Mazenia  (London  Gazette  1 1  October  1 842).  Returning  to  Jellalabad,  he  marched  out  with  Pollock's  force  on  20  August  and  participated  in  the 
actions  at  Mamu  Khel  and  Kuchli  Khel  on  the  24th,  and  was  present  at  the  forcing  of  the  Jagdalak  Pass  on  8  September.  On  the  1 3th,  Akbar 
Khan  made  his  last  stand  at  Tazeane  concentrating  his  1 6,000  strong  army  in  a  seemingly  impregnable  position.  Nevertheless  his  forces  were 
decisively  beaten  and  Cabul  was  re-entered  unopposed  two  days  later.  Abbott  and  his  No.  6  Field  Battery  were  mentioned  in  despatches 
(London  Gazette  8&24  November  1842). 

Abbott  returned  to  India  with  the  Army  and,  as  one  of  the  ‘Illustrious  Jellalabad  Garrison,'  was  welcomed  home  by  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  at  Ferozepore  on  17  December,  having  been  made  a  C.B.  two  months  earlier.  In  April  1843,  Ellenborough  marked 
Abbott's  'distinguished  services  in  the  field'  by  appointing  him  one  of  his  Honorary  Aides-de-Camp,  which  honour  was  afterwards  re-affirmed 
by  Governor-Generals,  Lords  Hardinge,  Dalhousie  and  Canning.  Ellenborough,  who  revelled  in  war,  decreed  the  word  'JELLALABAD'  be 
engraved  on  Abbott's  guns  and  that  they  be  retained  for  use  in  No.  6  Field  Battery.  In  1 855,  Abbott  was  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
Ordnance  and  in  1858  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  compelled  through  ill-health  to 
return  to  England  after  thirty-nine  years  of  uninterrupted  seivice.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  April  1860  and  retired  to  the  final 
resting  place  of  many  'qui-hyes',  Cheltenham,  where  he  died  on  25  February  1 867. 

Refs:  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography;  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1 758-1 834;  National  Dictionary  of  Biography;  Modern  English  Biography 
(Boase);  Addiscombe  -  It's  Heroes  and  Men  of  Note;  IOL  L/MIL/1 0/24. 
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A  rare  Defence  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  medal  to  Gunner  William  Hunt,  Bengal  Artillery,  who  died  at  Candahar 
shortly  afterwards 

Defence  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  1842  (Gunner  William  Hunt,  4th  Compy.  2d  Battn.  Arty.)  naming  officially  engraved 
in  running  script,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension,  minor  nicks  and  bruises,  otherwise  good 
very  fine  and  very  rare 

£4000-5000 


A  total  of  only  55  medals  awarded  to  European  recipients,  including  one  officer  and  43  men  from  the  4th  Company  2nd  Battalion,  Bengal 
Artillery. 

Following  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul  in  January  1 842,  Ghuznee  was  retaken  by  the  Afghans,  and  the  isolated  garrison  at 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie  was  invested.  The  garrison  consisted  of  600  of  the  Shah's  3rd  Infantry,  three  companies  of  the  43rd  N.I.,  totalling  247  men, 
forty-four  European  and  twenty-two  native  artillery,  twenty-three  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  seven  British  officers,  all  under  Captain 
John  Halkett  Craigie. 

The  total  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  situated  about  eighty  miles  north  east  of  Candahar,  was  fifty-five  Europeans  and  877 
natives.  In  spite  of  'cold  and  privation  unequalled  by  any  of  the  troops  in  Afghanistan'  the  garrison  put  up  a  successful  defence  through  the 
whole  winter  till  relieved  on  26  May  1842.  On  the  21st  May,  however,  the  garrison  had  repulsed  a  particularly  determined  attack  by  some 
6,000  Afghans: 

'Khelat-i-Ghilzai  was  attacked  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock',  reported  Craigie,  'The  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  each  column  consisting  of  upwards  of  2,000  men,  provided  with  30  scaling  ladders,  but  after  an  hour's  fighting  were  repulsed  and 
driven  down  the  hill,  losing  five  standards,  one  of  which  was  planted  three  times  in  one  of  the  embrasures  ...  The  greatest  gallantry  and 
coolness  were  displayed  by  every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private  (both  European  and  Native)  engaged  in  meeting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  several  of  whom  were  bayoneted  on  top  of  the  sandbags  forming  our  parapets  ...' 

Colonel  Wymer  and  his  relieving  force  consequently  were  only  engaged  in  destroying  the  defences  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  until 
the  1st  of  June  when  they  returned  to  Candahar. 

William  Hunt  was  a  native  of  the  Parish  of  St  Clement's,  London,  who  had  enlisted  for  unlimited  service  in  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery 
at  Tower  Hill,  London,  on  1  March  1833.  He  was  then  described  as  aged  22  years  10  months,  5ft  8in  tall,  with  light  brown  hair  and  a  fair 
complexion,  and  had  previously  been  a  shoemaker.  Allocated  to  the  Bengal  Army,  he  sailed  for  India  in  the  Duke  ofArgyle  on  5  August  1833, 
and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  1 3  December  of  that  year.  He  was  there  posted  as  1806  Gunner  to  the  3rd  Company  4th  Battalion,  Bengal  Artilley . 
His  name  appears  in  the  1 842  muster  roll  as  serving  with  the  4th  Company  2nd  Battalion.  Sadly,  the  gallant  William  Hunt  died  on  20  June 
1 842,  though  whether  as  a  result  of  wounds  or  sickness  is  unknown. 

Rets.  IOL  L/MIL/5/259;  L/MIL/9/31;  L/MIL/10/1 22;  L/MIL/1 0/1 63;  The  Military  Engineer  in  India  (Sandes);  Sieges  and  Defences  of  Fortified 
Places,  Royal  Engineers  Journal,  Vol  XX,  1914. 
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A  scarce  Candahar  campaign  medal  to  Private  George  Reynolds,  40th  Foot 

Candahar  1842  (Private  George  Reynolds,  H.M.  40th  Regiment)  naming  officially  engraved  in  running  script, 
fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension,  good  very  fine  and  very  scarce 

£500-700 

A  total  of  only  130  medals  for  Candahar  1 842  issued  to  European  recipients,  including  64  medals  to  the  40th  Foot,  many  of  whom  had  died. 


The  Cabul  1842  campaign  medal  to  Brevet  Major  Charles  Shaw,  31st  Foot,  a  veteran  of  Albuhera  in  1811,  and 
a  survivor  of  the  burning  of  the  East  Indiaman  Kent  in  1825,  who  died  on  campaign  in  Afghanistan  in  July  1842 

Cabul  1842,  unnamed  as  issued,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension,  extremely  fine,  together  with 
eight  original  parchment  commission  documents  relating  to  himself,  his  two  brothers  and  his  father,  all  of  whom 
were  officers  in  the  regiment,  a  fine  silhouette  portrait,  various  letters,  etc.,  including  one  from  Colonel 
Fearon,  and  an  original  photograph  of  the  memorial  tablet  erected  by  the  non  commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment,  a  fascinating  collection  of  ephemera  for  the  31st  Regiment 

£800-1000 

r  harles  Shaw,  the  son  of  Captain  William  Shaw,  was  born  on  1  May  1 794,  at  Barnard  Castle,  County  Durham,  and  followed  his  father  into  the 
i  I  si  (t  tunlingdonshire)  Regiment  of  Foot,  as  Ensign,  on  I  3  May  181 1 .  According  to  his  record  of  service,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Allnihera  doing  I  )uly  wilh  f  1st  Foot  under  ford  Beresford.  I  le  subsequently  took  part  in  the  attacks  and  surrender  of  Genoa  in  April  1814,  and 
at  the  surrender  of  Corsica  later  that  year.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  on  13  April  1820,  which  position  he  still  held  when  he 
embarked  with  the  right  wing  of  his  regiment  aboard  the  East  Indiaman  Kent,  bound  for  India  in  February  1825. 
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(  buries  Shaw,  the  son  of  (  upturn  William  Sli.iw,  was  born  on  1  M.iy  1 794, . it  Barnard 
Castle,  County  Durham,  and  followed  his  father  into  the  ilst  (I  lunlingdonshire) 
Regiment  of  Foot,  as  Ensign,  on  I  i  May  Ifi  I  I .  Ac  r  ortling  to  Ins  rer  ord  of  servit  i-,  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Albuhera  'doing  Duty  with  list  Foot  under  I  ord 
Beresford.'  He  subsequently  look  part  in  the  attar  ks  and  surrender  of  Genoa  in  April 
1814,  and  at  the  surrender  of  (  orsir  a  later  that  year.  I  le  was  appointed  I  ieutenanl 
and  Adjutant  on  13  April  1820,  which  position  he  still  held  when  he  embarked  with 
the  right  wing  of  his  regiment  aboard  the  East  Indiaman  Kent,  bound  for  India  in 
February  1825. 

On  I  March  1825,  in  heavy  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  an  oil  lamp  was  acc  idently 
dropped  into  the  hold,  setting  fire  to  some  spirits  leaking  from  a  cask,  the  fire  took 
hold  and  spread  rapidly.  With  hopes  of  saving  the  vessel  swiftly  vanishing,  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  regiment  preserved  the  utmost  order  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death.  Providentially,  the  brig  Cambria  (Captain  Cook)  of  200  tons  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

In  his  report  of  4  March  1825,  Cook  writes,  '...  we  discovered  a  large  sail  to  the 
westward,  and  on  approaching  found  her  to  have  a  signal  of  distress  flying,  which 
induced  me  immediately  to  render  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  on  nearing, 
found  her  to  be  on  fire. 

About  3  p.m.  being  then  on  her  bow,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  boat  from  the 
vessel  ...  with  troops  and  passengers  amounting  to  637  souls.  From  3  to  8  p.m.  the 
boats  were  constantly  employed  in  bringing  the  people  to  the  Cambria  and 
succeeded  in  saving  296  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  31st 
Regiment,  46  women  and  52  children  appertaining  to  ditto,  19  male  and  female 
private  passengers  and  Captain  Cobb  and  139  of  the  crew,  amounting  in  all  to  553. 
The  flames  now  becoming  exceedingly  fierce,  I  could  not  urge  the  sailors  again  to 
return  to  the  ship,  nor  deem  it  at  all  prudent  for  the  preservation  of  lives  already  on 
board  my  vessel  to  remain  longer  near  the  Kent,  expecting  her  instantly  to  blow  up. 
By  accounts  since  made  it  is  supposed  that  68  soldiers,  1  woman,  21  children  and  4  of 
the  crew  were  left  when  Captain  Cobb  quitted  the  vessel,  whose  conduct  during  the 
trying  occasion  is  beyond  my  humble  praise,  displaying  the  greatest  coolness  and 
intrepidity,  and  by  his  exertions,  and  those  of  Colonel  Fearon,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  who  were  last  to  quit,  the  women,  children  and  passengers  were  got  into  the 
boats;  and  they  did  not  leave  themselves  until  their  influence  to  induce  any  more  to 
go  into  them  was  useless. 

At  2  a.m.  the  Kent  blew  up  after  being  completely  enveloped  in  flames  for  four  hours  previously....  I  feel  the  greatest  gratification  in  stating  that 
the  gentlemen  and  their  Cornish  miners,  in  all  36,  with  my  crew,  1 1  more,  behaved  throughout  the  trying  period  with  the  greatest  kindness  in 
getting  the  people  from  the  boats,  soothing  their  sufferings,  giving  up  their  own  clothes  and  beds  to  the  women  and  children,  volunteering  to  go 
into  the  boats  ...  and  leaving  nothing  undone  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  the  limited  size  of  my  brig  would  allow.  It  would  be  pleasing  also 
could  I  speak  as  highly  for  the  crew  of  the  Kent,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  disappointment  of  their  conduct  (in  which  I  am  borne 
out  by  Capt.  Cobb)  derogatory  in  every  respect  to  the  generally  received  character  of  a  British  seaman  -  by  refusing  to  return  to  the  Kent  for 
the  people,  after  the  first  trip,  and  requiring  my  utmost  exertions  and  determination  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  endeavours  to  get  out  the 
soldiers,  passengers,  and  the  remainder  of  their  own  shipmates,  who  were  left  behind;  and  it  was  only  by  coercive  measures,  in  conjunction 
with  my  own  crew  and  passengers,  and  telling  them  I  would  not  receive  them  on  board  unless  they  did  so,  that  they  proceeded,  though 
reluctantly,  in  their  duty.' 

Among  the  list  of  officers  saved  from  the  Kent  are  named  Lieutenant  Charles  Shaw  (Adjutant),  and  Ensign  Asaph  Shaw  (see  below). 

Shaw  became  Captain  on  30  July  1826,  and  in  1842  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  under  Major-General  George 
Pollock.  After  fighting  its  way  into  Afghanistan  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  Pollock's  Army  of  Revenge  arrived  at  Jellalabad  on  1 6  April  and 
remained  there  until  20  August.  Throughout  this  period  the  troops  suffered  severely  from  the  heat  and  the  results  of  constant  raiding 
particularly  by  the  Shinwaris.  Consequently  an  expedition  was  organized  under  Brigadier-General  Monteath,  comprising  H.M.'s  31st  Foot,  the 
32nd  and  53rd  Native  Infantry,  and  sent  into  the  Shinwari  Valley.  At  half  past  eight  on  22  July,  a  fortnight  before  the  Shinwaris  were  decisively 
beaten  at  the  battle  of  Mazenia,  Brevet-Major  Shaw  died  'of  exhaustion  from  the  great  heat'  in  camp,  at  Kudder  Khan  Cote.  The  memorial 
tablet  erected  by  the  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  was  an  impressive  monument,  embellished  with  the  regimental 
battle  honours  and  military  trophies.  It  bore  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Shaw, 

late  brevet  Major  of  Her  Majesty's  31st  Regiment; 
son  of  the  late  William  Shaw, 

Adjutant  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  was  born  at  Barnard  Castle  in  the  county  of  Durham 
on  the  1  st  of  May  1 794, 
and  departed  this  life  on  the  22nd  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 842,  at  Kudder  Khan  Cole, 
during  the  campaign  in  Affghanistan. 

The  medal  is  accompanied  by  two  parchment  commission  documents  appointing  Captain  Charles  Shaw  to  a  Company  in  the  31st  Foot  from 
i°,h  July  1 826,  one  given  at  Court  at  Windsor,  the  other  at  St  James's,  dated  1  st  November  1 830  and  1  st  December  1 830  respectively.  Other 
parchment  commission  documents  relate  to  his  father,  William  Shaw,  who  died  in  1830  (as  Adjutant  in  the  31st  Foot.  April  1805;  as  Lieutenant 
in  t ne  Army,  November  1 806;  and  as  Lieutenant  in  the  5th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion,  February  1 8201;  to  his  younger  brother,  Asaph  Shaw,  who 
died  in  1834  (as  Ensign  in  the  31st  Foot,  January  1825;  and  as  Lieutenant  in  the  31st  Foot  from  September  1826,  dated  December  1 830);  and  to 
his  youngest  brother,  George  Bainbridge  Shaw  (as  Ensign  in  the  31st  Foot  from  July  1837,  dated  September  1837). 

Refs;  WO  25/791 . 


Major  Charles  Shaw 
HM's  31st 
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An  interesting  Cabul  and  Gwalior  campaign  pair  to  Captain  George  Reid,  1st  Bengal  Cavalry,  who 
accompanied  the  Buffs  into  action  at  Punniar,  was  A.D.C.  to  three  Governor-Generals,  and  died  whilst 
Superintendent  of  the  Mysore  Princes 

(a)  Cabul  1842  (Captain  George  Reid,  1st  Light  Cavy.  Depy.  Afst.  Qr  Master  General)  contemporary  engraved 
naming,  fitted  with  contemporary  silver  bar  suspension  and  ribbon  fitments 

(b)  Punniar  Star  1843  (Captain  George  Reid,  1st  Light  Cavalry)  retaining  original  hook  to  reverse,  top  point  of 
star  neatly  pierced  and  fitted  with  contemporary  silver  bar  suspension  and  ribbon  fitments,  both  medals 
contained  in  a  contemporary  fitted  case,  the  blue  silk  lining  of  the  lid  embossed  in  golrl  letters  'Medals 
awarded  in  India  to  Captain  George  Reid  1st  Bengal  Cavalry',  the  case  with  trade  label  of  'Martin,  Baskett  & 
Martin,  Cheltenham,  Goldsmiths  to  the  Queen',  affixed  to  its  bottom,  retaining  clasp  broken  on  the  case,  the 
first  very  fine,  the  second  extremely  fine 
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George  Reid,  the  son  of  George  Reid  of  Jamaica,  and  later  of  Watlington  Hall,  and  Louisa,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  1st 
Baronet,  (a  former  Governor  of  Madras),  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  on  29  April  1 808.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  nominated 
for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Service  by  W.  Wigram,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  A.  Reid,  Esq.  He  arrived  in  India  on  18  March  1826,  and 
was  posted  Cornet  to  the  1st  Light  Cavalry.  He  was  Adjutant  from  1 828  to  1 830,  and  was  appointed  Interpreter  and  Quartermaster  in  1832.  In 
1833,  he  became  embroiled  in  a  dispute  over  'Troop  allowance'  which  he  had  drawn  in  the  absence  of  one  Lieutenant  O'Hanlon  who  was 
entitled  to  the  money  but  was  absent  doing  duty  with  the  9th  Cavalry.  Later,  O'Hanlon  was  tried  at  a  Court  Martial  (regrettably  on  what  charge 
is  unclear)  from  which  Reid  emerged  unfavourably  due  to  his  inability  to  answer  the  prosecutor's  questions. 

Between  5  August  and  14  October  1839,  Reid  served  as  Brigade  Major  to  the  Marwar  Field  Force  and  participated  in  the  reduction  of  Jhansi, 
which  ensured  the  succession  of  Gangadhar  Rao,  the  goodly  ruler  of  that  state,  who  died  without  a  recognised  heir  in  1853,  leaving  his 
determined  young  widow,  Lakshmibai  (the  formidable  Rani  of  the  Mutiny)  to  argue  to  the  case  of  their  adopted  son.  Reid  was  promoted  Brevet 
Captain  on  28  September  1 840  and,  in  April  1 842,  served  as  Acting  Brigade  Major  and  Quartermaster  to  elements  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade 
west  of  the  Indus.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  Pollock's  advance  on  Cabul.  Having  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster  General,  2nd 
Class,  at  Saugor  in  early  1 843,  he  was  appointed  A.Q.M.G.  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  Army  of  Exercise  on  the  Gwalior  border.  In  December  1843, 
he  accompanied  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  Gwalior,  commanded  by  Major-General  John  Grey,  into  that  state,  and  was  present  on  the  29th 
when  the  Mahrattas  attacked  the  baggage  train  near  Punniar. 

Having  beaten  off  this  initial  attack.  Grey  found  his  force  threatened  by  a  large  body  of  Mahrattas  occupying  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  east.  Grey 
immediately  sent  H.M's  3rd  Regiment  (The  Buffs)  and  some  Sappers  and  Miners  to  attack  their  front.  In  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  fire  the  Buffs 
drove  the  Mahrattas  from  height  to  height  in  a  succession  of  gallant  rushes  and  captured  eleven  of  their  guns.  After  the  victory  was  secured, 
Grey  wrote  in  his  despatch  to  Gough,  the  C-in-C  of  the  Army  of  Gwalior:  'I  beg  to  draw  your  Excellency's  particular  attention  to  ...  the  conduct 
of  Brevet  Captain  G.  Reid,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  who  accompanied  the  Buffs  into  action,  and  by  his  gallantry  rendered  me  the 
greatest  service,  merits  my  warmest  approbation'  ( London  Gazette  8  March  1 843). 

On  1  February  1844,  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  replaced  that  same 
year.  Reid  then  became  A.D.C.  to  William  Wilberforce  Bird  who  held  the  reins  of  power  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  whom  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  until  July  1 845,  when  he  was  appointed  'Superintendent  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Mysore  Princes'.  Captain  Reid  died 
three  months  later  on  1 6  October  1 845  at  Calcutta. 

A  contemporary  news  cutting  announcing  his  death  that  accompanies  these  medals  notes  that  'It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  is  the  third  officer 
who  has  died  holding  the  situation  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mysore  Princes  within  the  last  14  months,  and  a  fourth  got  removed  from  it  on 
account  of  ill  health,  the  disease  of  the  three  that  died  being  an  affection  of  the  liver.' 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1758-1834;  IOL  L/MIL710/27,  36  &  38. 
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The  unique  Napoleonic  and  early  Indian  campaign  group  of  five  to  Lieutenant  James  Foster,  Veterans 
Department,  late  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  and  formerly  Regimental  Sergeant  Major  of  the  11th  Light 
Dragoons 

(a)  Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Salamanca  (J.  Foster,  Serjt.  Majr,  11th  Lt.  Dgns) 

(b)  Waterloo  1815  (Serjt.  James  Foster,  11th  Regiment  Light  Dragoons)  renamed,  fitted  with  later  silver  bar 
suspension 

(c)  Army  of  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava  (Sergt.  J.  Foster,  G.G.'s  Bodyguard  and  Commist.  Dept.)  long  hyphen 
reverse,  contemporary  engraved  naming 

(d)  Cabul  1842  (Sub  Conductor  J.  Foster,  Victg.  Deptt.  H.M.'s  9th  Foot)  naming  engraved  in  running  script, 
fitted  with  replacement  silver  bar  suspension 

(e)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Aliwal,  1  clasp,  Sobraon  (Sub  Conductor  J.  Foster  Commt.  Dept.)  mounted  for  display  in 
the  order  in  which  he  would  have  received  them,  suspension  claw  tightened  on  the  third,  the  second  good  fine, 
otherwise  very  fine  and  better 
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James  Foster,  a  'Labourer'  from  Darliston,  Staffordshire,  was  born  in  1 793  and  enlisted  into  the  1 1th  Light  Dragoons  on  30  November  1 808, 
aged  1 5  years.  After  serving  in  the  Peninsular  at  Wellington's  famous  victory  over  Marshal  Marmont  at  Salamanca  on  22  July  1 81 2,  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  regiment  and  was  successively  stationed  at  Hounslow;  Canterbury,  where  he  was  promoted  Corporal  in  1814; 
and  at  Ramsgate.  On  Napoleon's  escape  from  exile  in  March  1 81 5,  the  1 1th  Light  Dragoons  embarked  for  service  in  the  Netherlands 
campaign.  At  Waterloo,  Foster  served  in  Captain  Bourchier's  Troop,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant  while  at 
Neufchatel.  The  1 1th  returned  to  Canterbury  in  early  1819  and,  on  25  February,  Foster  was  promoted  Regimental  Sergeant  Major. 

The  regiment  next  sailed  for  India,  landing  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  in  July  1819.  On  14  October  1821,  Foster  was  discharged  from  the  British 
Army  at  Meerut  on  completion  of  his  period  of  service  and  was  next  employed  with  the  Bengal  Establishment  being  placed  on  the  strength  of 
the  Cuttack  Legion.  Described  as  '5  feet  1 1  ins'  in  height,  with  'light  hair'  and  a  'florid  complexion',  he  was  posted  Sergeant  in  the  Rangpore 
Local  Battalion  in  1 822.  In  October  1 824  he  was  appointed  Sergeant  in  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  and  took  part  with  that  corps  in 
the  First  Burma  War,  qualifying  for  the  meagre  sum  of  1 4  Rps.  1 5  A.  6  p.  in  Prize  Money  for  services  at  Ava. 

He  was  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard,  while  holding  the  rank  of  Gun  Sergeant,  and  joined  the  Commissariat 
Department  in  February  1827,  becoming  a  Sub-Conductor  in  July  1841.  The  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  First  Afghan 
War  with  General  Pollock's  force  which  defeated  Akbar  Khan  in  the  Tazeane  Pass  on  13  September  and  laid  the  way  open  for  the 
re-occupation  of  Cabul.  Foster  next  served  with  the  Commissariat  in  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej  and  was  present  at  the  Battles  of  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon  in  January  and  February  1 846.  Finally,  on  5  June  1 854,  Foster  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  the  Veteran's  Establishment  and  was 
eventually  invalided  after  a  remarkable  military  career  spanning  forty-seven  years  and  earning  him  a  unique  combination  of  five  medals 
representing  two  major  campaigns  in  Europe  and  three  wars  in  the  East. 

When,  in  1 842  or  1 843,  he  received  his  medal  for  Cabul,  Foster  must  have  by  that  time  lost  the  medal  he  had  received  for  Waterloo,  some  25 
years  earlier,  anrl  had  another  made  up.  Perhaps  he  even  lost  it  during  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan.  His  claim  for  the  M.G.S.  medal  appears 
on  the  Colonial  List. 

Refs:  WO  97/49;  WO  12/988-991;  WO  25/1433;  IOL  L/MIL/1 0/143-147,  162-164;  IOL  L/MIL/5/42;  IOL  L/MIL/5/247;  IOL  L/MIL/8/49-51  ; 
Bengal  Directory  1845-57;  Historical  Records  of  the  Viceroy's  Bodyguard  (Hodson). 
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The  Scinde  campaign  C.B.  pair  to  General  Thomas  Conway,  22nd  Regiment,  who  commanded  the  Light 
Company  of  the  22nd  in  the  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Hyderabad,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Meeanee 

(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels,  hallmarked  London  1843, 
maker's  initials  WN,  complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Meeanee  Hyderabad  1843  (Captn.  J.  C.  Conway,  22nd  Regt.)  correctly  engraved  in  the  regimental  style,  fitted 
with  replacement  silver  clip  and  bar  suspension,  overall  light  contact  pitting,  probably  from  uniform  buttons, 
otherwise  nearly  very  fine,  the  first  good  very  fine 
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Thomas  Sydenham  Conway  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Conway,  H.M's  53rd  Foot,  and  was  born  in  Berkshire  on  7  January  1 810  In 
April  1823,  Colonel  Conway,  who  had  been  induced  to  quit  the  Army  on  account  of  'the  wants  of  a  numerous  family',  submitted  a  memorial  to 
Field  Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1 794,  seeking  a  commission  for 
his  son  in  a  regiment  where  private  means  were  not  de  rigueur  -  '...That  your  Memorialist  now  humbly  prays  that  it  may  please  your  R. 
Highness  to  direct  that  his  son,  Thos.  Sydenham  Conway,  now  of  the  age  of  14,  may  be  noted  for  commission  in  H.M.  Slervicel  when  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  1 6.  Your  Memorialist  begs  permission  to  add  that  his  son's  education  is  studiously  directed  to  make  him  in  every  branch 
useful  in  His  M.  Service  ....  J.  Conway.  Late  Lieut.  Colonel  53rd  Regt.' 

The  Colonel's  memorial  being  successful,  young  Conway  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  22nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  without  purchase  on  1 4 
February  1828,  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant  on  16  April  1831 .  In  May  1833,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Jamaica  where  he  was  appointed 
Adjuant,  and,  on  9  December  1 836,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  this  time  by  purchase.  In  May  1 841  he  proceeded  with  his  corps 


In  early  1843  Conway  took  part  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  conquest  of  Scinde.  While  Napier  was  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  of 

Emaum  Cur  situated  deep  in  the  Creat  Eastern  Desert  in  January,  Conway,  commanding  the  Light  Company  of  his  regiment,  was  detailed  to 

eTactmdm^r  "y*?bad'  Maior  |ames  Outram,  who  continued  to  seek  a  peaceful  means  by  which  the  British  could 

however  6  r  ,  followm&  ,heir  hoslile  conduct  ^ring  the  First  Afghan  War.  Outram's  efforts  in  this  direction  were, 

nowever,  in  vain  as  events  confirmed  on  1 5  February. 

Residency  'which  ™  nm I- ^  m0rl?'"e  '  Conway  afterwards  reported,  'large  masses  were  seen  moving  from  Hyderabad  towards  the 

s  linr/'i ,  ,  ..  eraPProach  turned  out  to  be  bodies  oi  horse  and  toot  with  elephants  and  camels  carrying gingalls.’  The  Resident y 

enckeu^for  net deeHn  th""  T  t  ^  paste’board  l°oklng  house’  was  'little  adapted  . . fortress,  with  an 

enemy  8  0  ™  the  garden.  Nevertheless,  „  now  fell  to  the  I  ight  t  ompany  of  the  22nd  In  hold  the  < , , refund  against  attar  k  In  an 

enemy  8,000  strong  and  equipped  with  artillery  ( London  Gazette  1 1  April  1 843). 
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Holding  their  fire  against  the  repeated  Baluchi  onslaughts  until  the  last  minute,  the  soldiers  of  the  22nd  contained  the  enemy  for  three  hours, 
dashing  from  post  to  post  pretending  to  be  more  in  number  than  they  were.  At  about  1 1  a.m.,  Outram  announced  that  he  needed  another  hour 
in  which  to  destroy  the  Residency  papers.  Thus  the  defence  continued  until  Outram  gave  the  word  to  abandon  the  place  on  the  grounds  that 
the  ammunition  was  about  to  run  out.  This  Conway,  perhaps  in  questioning  Outram's  resolve,  later  maintained  was  false,  stating  that  in  fart  his 
men  still  had  some  sixty  rounds  apiece.  However,  harried  by  the  Baluchi  artillery  and  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them,  the  Escort 
commenced  its  retreat  over  the  marshy  ground  to  the  Honourable  Company's  Vessels,  Planet  and  Satellite,  moored  five  hundred  yards  away 
on  the  Indus,  and  in  which  they  ultimately  effected  their  escape  up  river  to  join  the  main  body  of  Napier  s  troops. 

Two  days  later,  Conway  marched  out  with  Napier's  force  of  3,000  to  meet  the  Baluchi  main  army  of  30,000  men  entrenched  in  a  dry  river 
bed  at  Meeanee.  At  1 ,000  yards  from  the  enemy  position  Napier  drew  up  his  force  in  echelon  of  battalions  with  his  twelve  guns  flanking  the 
22nd  on  the  right.  With  Napier  and  his  staff  in  the  lead,  the  force  advanced  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Baluchis  and  deployed  into  line, 
preparatory  to  charging  the  enemy's  centre.  At  the  river  bank  the  22nd  momentarily  faltered  before  flinging  themselves  into  the  mass  of  the 
enemy.  After  three  hours  of  desperate  struggle,  Napier  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy  s  flank,  and  seeing  them  crashing  through  the 
Baluchi  guns,  and  into  the  enemy's  rear,  the  22nd  redoubled  their  efforts,  gradually  forcing  their  opponents  to  retreat  from  the  field.  In  this 
'soldier's  battle',  the  22nd  lost  twenty-four  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded  including  Conway,  who  was  slightly  injured.  Following  the  British 
victory  at  Meeanee,  the  Scinde  Amirs  surrendered,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Shere  Mohamed  who  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Napier 
on  24th  March  at  Dubba,  on  the  outskirts  of  Hyderabad.  In  this  last  action  Conway's  regiment  sustained  over  half  of  the  total  British  casualties 
of  270.  For  his  services  in  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  Major 
Outram  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

In  1844-45,  Conway  was  employed  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country  under  Major-General  Delamotte  and  was  present  at  the  investment  and 
capture  of  Punella  on  I  December  1844.  He  was  promoted  Major  by  Brevet  in  July  1843  and  went  home  in  July  1845,  but  returned  to  serve  in 
India  between  July  1 849  and  January  1 852.  On  1 4  July  1 854,  he  was  appointed  Lietenant-Colonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  with  whom  he 
served  until  being  placed  on  Half  Pay  in  1864.  Conway  retired  on  7  June  1880  with  the  Honorary  rank  of  General,  and  died  in  London  at  19 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's. 

Refs:  WO  76/210;  WO  31/615. 


The  Sutlej  medal  to  Colour-Sergeant  John  Whyte,  50th  Regiment,  mortally  wounded  at  Moodkee 

Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845  (Color  Serjt.  John  Whyte,  50th  Regt.)  good  very  fine 

£ 500-600 


Ex  Murray  1926. 

John  Whyte  |White  on  some  musters]  enlisted  in  London  as  a  Private  on  20  November  1838.  He  embarked  for  New  South  Wales  in  about 
SEptember  1 840,  and  sailed  from  Australia  to  India  on  4  July  1841.  He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  in  November  1 841 ,  to  Sergeant  in  August 
1842,  and  to  Colour-Sergeant  on  25  August  1845.  Colour-Sergeant  John  Whyte  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee  on  18 
De<  ember  1845,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  28  February  1 846. 

Refs:  WO  1 2/61 31  -61 39;  IOL  L/MIL/5/70. 
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The  Sutlej  medal  to  Major  Robert  Codrington,  49th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  First 
Afghan  War,  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee 


Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845  (Major  R.  Codrington,  49th  Regt. 


N.l.)  good  very  fine 


£600-700 


Robert  Codrington,  the  son  of  Christopher  Codrington,  Army  Surgeon,  was  born  on  1 3  March  1 805,  and  was  nominated  a  Cadet  in  the  Bengal 
Infantry  in  1 820  by  W.  Astell,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father.  He  was  commissioned  Ensign  on  4  July  1 821  and  arrived  in  India  four 
months  later.  Appointed  to  the  2/20th  N.I.,  he  was  serving  with  three  companies  of  the  battalion  near  Chittagong,  trying  to  prevent  incursions 
by  the  Burmese  in  1824.  Whilst  with  this  field  detachment  he  was  involved  in  the  'terrible  disaster  at  Ramu'  on  1 7  May  1824,  when  the  small 
force  was  'overwhelmed  and  practically  annihilated  by  a  Burmese  army  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Maha  Bandula'.  Codrington 
was  one  of  only  three  officers  who  escaped  from  the  field,  and  the  only  man  who  escaped  unwounded.  As  such  he  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  report  of  the  affair  published  in  the  London  Gazette  on  27  November  1824.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  Assistant  Engineer  at 
Chittagong  helping  to  strengthen  the  defences  until  February  1 825  when  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  a  supplementary  corps  of  Pioneers  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  Arakan  campaign  of  1 825. 

In  August  1825  he  became  Brigade  Major  to  the  Light  Brigade,  also  in  the  Arakan,  as  well  officiating  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  and  Deputy  Judge  Advocate-General  to  the  assembled  forces,  generally  termed  the  South  Eastern  Division.  In 
October  1 826  he  joined  the  49th  N.I.,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Arakan,  as  Adjutant  and  continued  in  that  post  until  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain 
in  1829.  In  February  1832  Codrington  went  on  furlough  for  three  years.  He  returned  to  become  officiating  D.A.Q.M.G.  and  undertake  the  task 
of  inspecting  the  'Boundary  Pillars'  marking  'the  estates  of  Oude  and  Nepaul'  and  was  invested  with  full  powers  to  arbitrate  in  any  disputes 
arising  from  the  adjustment  of  the  frontier.  He  was  next  employed  on  survey  duty  in  the  jubbulpore  and  Saugor  Districts,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Governor-General's  Camp  up  to  February  1 840.  After  service  as  D.A.Q.M.G.  with  the  Sirhind  Division  and  in  surveying  the 
country  between  Karnaul  and  Ferozepore,  he  was  advanced  to  Assistant  Quarter-Master-General  in  January  1 842  and  the  following  month 
joined  the  force  proceeding  to  Afghanistan  under  Major-General  Pollock  in  the  same  capacity.  Accordingly  he  was  present  at  the  forcing  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  in  the  actions  of  Mamnioo  Khel,  Jagdalak,  Tazeane  and  Haft  Kotal,  and  the  reoccupation  of  Kabul.  Promoted  Major  by 
Brevet  for  setvices  in  Afghanistan  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches  (London  Gazette  7  June  1 842, 1 3  October  1 842  &  24  November 
1 842),  he  was  next  appointed  A.Q.M.C.  of  the  Sirhind  Division  and  was  employed  for  a  considerable  time  surveying  the  hills  near  Subathu. 

In  December  1 845,  he  was  appointed  A.Q.M.G  of  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  on  the  formation  of  the  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  Army  of  the  Sutlej, 
with  which  he  marched  to  meet  the  Sikh  invasion  force  of  22,000  men  and  22  guns.  At  the  sanguine  British  victor)'  of  Moodkee,  Codrington 
was  seriously  wounded  ( London  Gazette  23  February  1 846).  Indeed  his  wounds  were  so  severe  that  he  was  prevented  from  taking  an)'  further 
part  in  the  campaign,  and,  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Brevet  in  April  1 846,  he  was  granted  a  wound  pension  equivalent  to  that  for  the 
loss  of  a  limb.  Having  spent  most  of  1 846  trying  to  recuperate  at  Simla,  he  was  finally  granted  leave  on  a  medical  certificate  to  the  Cape,  but 
en  voyage  he  died  suddenly  aboard  the  Wellesley  on  22  January  1847. 

Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1758-1834;  IOL  17MIL/10/38,  40,  42  &  163;  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Phillipel. 
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The  Sutlej  medal  to  Private  Edward  Poulton,  31st  Regiment,  killed  in  action  at  Ferozeshuhur 

Sutle]  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  1  clasp,  Ferozeshuhur  (Edward  Poulton,  31st  Regt.)  a  few  surface  marks, 
otherwise  good  very  fine 

£500-600 


Edward  Poulton  was  a  recruit  from  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex,  who  enlisted  as  a  Private  with  the  1 3th  Foot  (regimental  number  1 987)  on  5 
May  1 843.  He  transferred  to  H.M.'s  31st  Foot  at  Umballa  on  22  April  1845  (regimental  number  2370),  and  was  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of 
Ferozeshuhur  on  22  December  1845. 

Refs:  WO  1 2/3062-3063;  WO  1 2/4688. 
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The  Gwalior  and  Sutlej  campaign  pair  to  Private  Thomas  Brown,  16th  Lancers,  killed  in  their  famous  charge  at 
Aliwal  in  January  1846 


(a)  Maharajpoor  Star  1843  (Private  Thomas  Brown,  H.M.  16th  Lancers)  fitted  with  original  brass  hook,  this 
neatly  pierced  at  the  bottom 


(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Aliwal  1846  (Thos.  Brown,  16th  Lancers)  nearly  extremely  fine 


£1000-1200 


Thomas  Brown  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  and  gave  his  trade  on  enlistment  into  H.M's  1 6th  Lancers  on  5  October  1 829  as  'Shoemaker’.  He 
fought  during  the  Gwalior  campaign  in  the  action  at  Maharajpoor,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Aliwal  on  28  )anuary  1 846. 

With  the  British  infantry  deployed  into  line,  the  battle  of  Aliwal  began  with  a  smart  cannonade  from  the  Sikh  guns.  The  village  of  Aliwal  was 
the  key  to  the  enemy's  position.  Against  this  our  attack  was  concentrated,  and  it  was  stormed  and  captured,  the  53rd  (1st  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry)  leading  the  way.  Major  Lawrenson  unlimbered  his  battery  of  Horse  artillery  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Sikh  guns,  and  forced  the 
Khalsa  artillerymen  to  abandon  their  pieces.  Sir  Harry  Smith  now  fell  on  the  Left  and  Centre  of  the  Sikh  line,  whilst  the  cavalry  delivered 
several  effective  charges.  The  1 6th  Lancers  on  this  day  made  history  for  their  corps:  'Gallantly  led  by  their  death-despising  officers,  our 
troopers  broke  through  the  Sikh  squares.'  As  the  impetus  of  their  charge  carried  them  past  the  successive  formations,  the  Sikhs  flung 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  directly  the  squadrons  had  passed  sent  a  volley  of  bullets  after  them.  Three  times  the  1 6th  repeated  this  attack, 
losing  a  hundred  of  their  number  in  the  effort,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  casualties  on  the  British  side  during  the  action. 

Thomas  Brown's  Maharajpoor  Star  was  sent  to  his  father  nine  months  later  on  7  November  1 846,  and  his  name  is  commemorated  on  the  1 6th 
Lancers  Aliwal  memorial  in  the  nave  of  Cantebury  Cathedral. 

Ref:  Our  Fighting  Services  (Field  Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  VC);  WO  25/1458. 
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The  Sutlej  medal  to  Colonel  C.  C.  Taylor,  29th  Foot,  who  was  awarded  the  C.B.  for  the  Canadian  Rebellion 
1837,  was  wounded  at  Ferozeshuhur  in  command  of  the  29th  (Worcesters),  and  killed  in  action  at  Sobraon  as 
Brigadier  in  command  of  the  3rd  Brigade;  as  Sir  Ftugh  Gough  reported  in  his  despatch,  he  was  'one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  intelligent  officers  in  the  army,'  who  'fell  in  this  fight  at  the  head  of  his  Brigade  in  close 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  covered  with  honourable  wounds' 

Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Ferozeshuhur  1845,  1  clasp,  Sobraon  (Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  C.  Taylor  C.B.  29th  Regt.)  good 
very  fine 

£4000-5000 


Charles  Cyril  Taylor,  born  circa  1805,  entered  H.M's  46th  Regiment  of  Foot  as  an  Ensign  on  26  March  1823.  He  was  the  son  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Charles  Douglas  Taylor,  20th  Dragoons,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Vimiera  in  August  1 808.  Proceeding  to  India,  the  young  Charles 
Taylor  joined  the  regiment  at  Bellary  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  went  with  it  the  following  spring  to  Cannanore.  On  26  May  1 824  he  was 
promoted  Lieutenant,  and  in  1826  returned  home  on  leave.  While  in  Europe  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  and  on  19  September 
1826  he  exchanged  into  the  20th  Foot  who  were  then  in  India.  He  joined  that  corps  at  Poona  in  the  following  year  and,  from  the  following 
September  until  January  1828,  he  commanded  the  Light  Company  in  operations  against  the  Rajah  of  Kholapur.  In  1829,  he  was  made  Brigade 
Major  at  Poona  where  he  remained  until  1 831  when  rejoined  the  20th  Foot  at  Belgaum.  On  27  September  1831  he  was  promoted  Major  and 
the  next  year  went  on  three  years  leave  to  Europe.  He  returned  to  the  regiment  at  Belgaum  and  went  on  leave  again  in  1 836. 


I  he  20th  Foot  having  returned  home,  he  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Canterbury,  and  on  1 6  June  1 836,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel.  But  a 
reduction  in  the  establishment  resulted  in  him  being  placed  on  half-pay.  He  remained  in  that  situation  until  1  January  1838,  when  he  was 
re-employed  on  (Jarticular  Service';  namely  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  Canada  during  the  preceding  year  as  the 
result  of  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  elected  Assemblies  and  the  nominated  Councils.  In  November  1 838,  about  four  thousand  insurgents 
under  the  command  of  Dr  Robert  Nelson,  a  Dr  Cote  and  a  Mr  Gagnon,  crossed  into  Canada  from  the  United  Slates  and  concentrated  at 
Napierville.  Major-General  Sir  James  Macdonell  moved  immediately  against  them  but  owing  to  the  'badness  of  the  weather  and  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  roads  did  not  reach  Napierville  until  the  10th  Loy  which  time  the  insurgents  had  dispersed.  Earlier,  however.  Nelson 
had  detached  a  force  from  the  main  body  at  Napierville  to  open  communictions  with  the  United  States,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odell  on  the 
Richelieu.  I  his  force  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  loyal  volunteers  under  Taylor,  who  signally  defeated  them  and 
drove  them  across  the  frontier,  killing  eleven  in  the  field  and  taking  seven  prisoner.  A  field  piece  and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  also 
captured. 

f  Jn  the  tih,  I  ay  lor  and  his  volunteers  learnt  of  the  approach  of  a  gang  of  1 200  raiders,  under  Nelson,  who  were  retreating  from  Napierville. 
Taylor  immediately  took  up  a  defensive  position  in  the  church  at  Odell.  The  insurgents  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  this  position  but  after  two 
and  a  half  hours  were  compelled  to  retire  having  lost  fifty  killed  and  an  equal  number  of  wounded.  The  loss  to  Taylor's  force  comprised  one 
officer  and  five  men  killed  and  one  officer  and  eight  men  wounded.  For  this  and  other  distinguished  services  on  several  occasions  in  Canada, 
Taylor  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  March  1 839.  He  continued  on  service  in  Canada  until  the  summer  of  1 843  when  he  returned 
home  preparatory  to  taking  up  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  29th  Foot,  then  serving  in  India. 


He  arrived  al  (  alcutta  in  February  1 844,  and  joined  the  29th  at  Ghazipur.  The  following  year  the  regiment  was  at  Kasauli  when  on  the 


outbreak  of  the  f  irst  Sikh  War  it  received  orders  to  join  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  Army  of  the  Sutlej.  On  1 3  December  Taylor  was  appointed  by 
<  .ough,  who  was  still  several  days'  march  away,  to  the  command  of  the  3rd  Brigade  (H.M's  29th  and  the  45th  N  I )  in  Major-General  W  R 
C  albert's  2nd  I ), vision.  ( Jn  nearing  the  fortified  town  (4  Wadni,  orders  were  received  to  reduce  the  place  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  refusal 
a  few  days  earlier  to  provision  part  of  the  British  force.  These  orders  were  countermanded  when  it  became  clear  that  the  rival  armies  would 
mee,  at  Moodkee  on  the  18th  and  a.  <  ordingly  laylor  and  the  29th  Foot  hurried  on.  They  did  not  reach  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej,  however,  until 
the  i-vening  ot  the  19th  when  they  learnt  to  their  disappointment  that  C  Tough  had  already  driven  the  Sikhs  from  the  field  of  Moodkee 
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On  2  I  December  Gough's  army  advanced  across  (he  battlefield,  slill  strewn  with  dead,  towards  the  enemy  now  oc copying  a  serie ,  of 
formidable  entrenchments  at  Ferozeshuhur.  I  laving  effected  a  junction  with  the  Fero/epore  Division  under  Sir  John  I  itller  tqv),  Gough  drew 
up  the  army  with  the  2nd  Division  posted  on  the  right  front.  I  he  action  <  ommenced  an  hour  before  sunset  and  the  2nd  Division  advanc  ed  in 
the  teeth  of  a  heavy  lire  of  shell,  grape  shot  and  musketry.  As  darkness  fell,  l  aylor,  whose  charger  had  aready  been  shot  from  under  him,  was 
'struck  by  a  round  shot  on  the  side,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and  shock  together',  and,  having  been  removed  to  the 
field  hospital,  'He  was  laid  on  the  ground  with  the  rest  of  the  wounded,  and  later  in  the  evening,  having  been  attended  to,  and  feeling  better, 
went  away  on  a  gun  carriage'. 

The  following  morning  the  attack  was  resumed  and  at  length  the  weary  troops  carried  eat  h  of  the  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Thereafter,  the  Sikhs  re-crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  Gough,  having  taken  delivery  of  the  siege  train  and  reserve  ammunition  sent  up  from  Delhi, 
followed.  On  I  January  1846  Taylor's  brigade  was  ordered  to  advance  to  a  point  close  to  the  strong  position  taken  up  Fry  the  enemy  at  Sobraon. 
This  forward  post,  known  as  Chota  Sobraon,  was  occupied  by  two  companies,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  encamped  a  short  distance 
away  in  the  rear.  On  the  26th,  Taylor  received  new  orders  and  his  brigade,  with  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry, 
was  detached  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Harry  Smith's  force,  which  had  marched  out  from  Gough's  main  camp  towards  Ludihana  a  few  day- 
earlier.  At  Dharmkot,  however,  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Aliwal  and  soon  afterwards  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  of 
Smith's  victory  over  Ranjur  Singh.  Next  morning  Taylor  commenced  the  march  back  to  rejoin  Gough. 

Gough,  having  been  rejoined  by  Smith  and  the  heavy  ordnance,  decided  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  at  Sobraon  on  10  February,  and  in  the 
small  hours  Taylor's  brigade  (now  comprising  H.M's  29th,  41  st  N.l.  and  68th  N.l.)  moved  cautiously  forward  to  re-occupy  its  former  outpost  at 
Chota  Sobraon.  A  thick  haze  covered  the  initial  advance,  but  as  dawn  broke  the  Sikhs  opened  a  smart  fire  on  Gilbert's  Division,  which,  facing 
the  strongest  part  of  the  enemy  defences,  was  ordered  into  a  neighbouring  nullah  for  shelter.  At  1 0  a.m.  the  2nd  Division  received  orders  for  a 
general  advance  in  conjunction  with  the  1st  Division.  Taylor's  brigade  advanced  in  line  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  a  battery  of  thirteen  guns  and  occupied  a  ravine  about  70  yards  from  the  entrenchments  prior  to  delivering  the  assault.  With  a  wild  yell 
the  29th  charged,  racing  across  the  intervening  ground  and  outsripping  the  native  regiments.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  enemy  except  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  issuing  a  withering  and  constant  discharge  of  grape.  With  the  29th  lacking  support  from  the  native  regiments,  Taylor 
ordered  the  brigade  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravine  for  a  brief  respite.  He  then  led  a  second  charge,  his  troops  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the 
Sikh  infantry  emerging  from  the  entrenchments  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  wounded  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  rush.  But  once  again  the  assault 
was  repulsed,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  ravine.  Undaunted,  Taylor  rallied  the  brigade  fora  third  charge,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  29th  Foot  galloped  forward.  On  closing  with  the  entrenchment  he  received  a  cut  across  the  face,  and  then  when  almost  on  top  of  the  Sikh 
guns  he  was  shot  in  the  head  and  killed. 

On  14  February,  Lord  Hardinge  wrote  in  his  General  Order:  'The  army  has  also  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Brigadier  Taylor, 
commanding  the  3d  brigade  of  the  2d  division,  a  most  able  officer,  and  very  worthy  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  so  distinguished  a  corps  as  Her 
Majesty  s  29th  regiment,  by  which  he  was  well  beloved  and  respected.'  Likewise,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  recorded  in  his  despatch  written  at  Camp 
Kussor  a  day  earlier:  'Brigadier  Taylor,  C.B.  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  intelligent  officers  in  the  army,  to  whom  I  have  felt  deeply  indebted  on 
many  occasions,  fell  in  this  fight  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  close  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  covered  with  honourable  wounds' 
'Brigadier  Taylor,  Her  Majesty's  29th,  fell  nobly  as  has  already  been  told,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  is  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  praise;  but  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  his  memory  may  be  honoured  in  his  fall,  and  that  his  regiment,  the  army  with  which  he  served, 
and  his  country,  may  know  that  no  other  officer  held  a  higher  place,  in  my  poor  estimation,  for  gallantry  and  skill  than  Brigadier  Taylor.'  For 
his  services  at  Ferozeshuhur,  Taylor  was  appointed  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Queen  Victoria  and  given  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Army. 
Notification  of  this  honour,  however,  did  not  appear  until  two  months  after  he  was  killed  at  Sobraon.  Colonel  Charles  Taylor  is  commemorated 
on  the  memorial  in  Worcester  Cathedral  to  the  members  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign,  and  also  on  a 
memorial  tablet  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Refs:  Soldier's  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  History  of  Thos.  Farrington's  Regiment,  subsequently  designated  The  29th  (Worcestershire)  Foot 
1694  to  1891  (Everard). 
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The  Sutlej  medal  to  Private  Samuel  Rose,  31st  Regiment,  who  later  drowned 

Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  3  clasps,  Ferozeshuhur,  Aliwal,  Sobraon  (Samuel  Rose,  31st  Regt.)  minor 
marks  and  bruises,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£700-800 


Samuel  Rose  enlisted  at  Head  Quarters  as  a  Private  with  the  31st  Regiment  on  7  December  1843,  with  regimental  number  2161.  He 
embarked  for  India  on  board  the  ship  Bolton  on  28  June  1 844,  arriving  on  1 5  October  1 844.  He  joined  the  regiment  at  Umballa  on  1 2  March 
1 845,  and  fought  with  it  in  every  engagement  during  the  ensuing  Sikh  war.  Sadly,  he  was  drowned  on  2  June  1 846. 

Refs:  WO  12/4686-4689. 
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A  fine  Indian  campaign  group  of  four  to  Private  James  Plant,  9th  Lancers,  representing  every  campaign  fought 
by  the  regiment  in  that  period 

(a)  Punniar  Star  1843  (Private  James  Plant,  H.M.  9th  or  Queen's  Royal  Lancers)  fitted  with  contemporary 
replacement  bar  suspension 

(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Sobraon  1846  (Jas.  Plant,  9th  Lancers) 

(c)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Coojerat  0-  Plant,  9th  Lancers) 

(d)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  3  clasps,  Delhi,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Jas.  Plant,  9th  Lancers)  some  light 
edge  bruising  and  contact  marks,  otherwise  very  fine  and  better  and  a  scarce  group 

£2500-3000 


Ex  Whitaker  1896. 

James  Plant  was  born  in  Manchester  and  attested  for  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  at  Cork  on  19  April  1839,  giving  his  trade  'Labourer',  and  his  age 
as  18  years.  In  July  1841  he  was  tried  for  using  threatening  language  to  non  commissioned  officers  and  sentenced  to  four  months 
imprisonment.  In  April  the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Lancers  then  under  orders  for  India.  743  officers  and  men  landed  at 
Calcutta,  but  within  a  month  of  their  arrival  ninety  had  died  of  cholera  -  a  mere  handful  would  return  home  with  the  regiment  in  1 859. 

Over  the  next  twenty  years  Plant  served  in  all  campaigns  and  in  virtually  every  engagement  in  which  his  regiment  was  represented.  He  first 
served  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Punniar  on  29  December  1 843.  In  1 845-46,  he  served  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign 
and  was  present  at  Sobroan  on  1 0  February  1 846.  In  the  Second  Sikh  War  he  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Chenab,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Chilianwala  and  Coojerat.  He  was  in  trouble  again  in  1852  and  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  habitual  drunkeness.  During  the  Mutiny  he 
marched  with  his  regiment  from  Ambala  to  Delhi,  taking  part  en  route  in  the  battle  of  Badli-ki-Serai.  Having  participated  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Delhi,  he  fought  in  the  actions  at  Bolundshuhur  and  Allighur,  during  the  advance  of  Creathed's  Flying  Column,  and  in  the  battle  at 
Agra,  where  the  column  was  surprised  by  mutineers  from  the  Gwalior  Contingent.  He  was  present  at  the  second  relief  and  final  capture  of 
Lucknow,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Rohilkhund  and  Oudh.  He  returned  home  with  the  'Ninth'  in  September  1859.  and  was 
discharged  through  disability  at  Aldershot  on  1 9  April  1 861 .  At  that  time  he  was  serving  in  Major  James  Rawlins's  troop  and  his  conduct  was 
deemed  'indifferent  lately'.  Taking  account  of  his  numerous  misdemeanours  during  his  service,  James  Plant  was  never  a  contender  for  the 
long  service  and  good  conduct  medal. 

Ref:  WO  97/1 297. 
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The  Punjab  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaign  pair  to  Colonel  A.  J.  Macpherson,  24th  Foot,  who  was  severely 
wounded  at  Chilianwala,  and  published  his  memoirs  in  Rambling  Recollections  of  the  Punjaub  Campaign 

(a)  Punjab  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Chilianwala  (Lieut.  A.  J.  Macpherson,  24th  Foot) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Captn.  A.  J.  Macpherson,  1st  Batn.  24th  Regt.)  edge  bruising  and  contact 
marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  and  better 

£2500-3000 


Andrew  John  Macpherson  was  born  at  31  May  1824,  at  Mallow,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment 
without  purchase  on  1 9  April  1 842,  joining  that  corps  in  Jamaica  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  26  July  1 844,  he  transferred  to 
H.M.'s  24th  Regiment  of  Foot  and  arrived  in  India  in  July  1 847.  During  the  Second  Sikh  War,  he  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  flank  march 
under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  and  was  present  at  the  abortive  action  at  Sadulapur. 

At  the  Battle  of  Chilianwala  on  1 3  January  1 849,  the  24th  Foot  were  brigaded  with  the  25th  N.l.  and  the  45th  N.I.,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Pennycuick  of  the  24th.  The  brigade  formed  the  right  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  division  which  in  turn  occupied  the  left  of  the  British  infantry 
line.  Advancing  through  dense  jungle,  Campbell's  division  was  the  first  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Sikhs,  with  Pennycuick's  brigade  suffering 
cruelly  from  a  battery  of  1 8  guns  to  its  front  and  from  masses  of  Sikh  infantry  positioned  in  between  them.  Macpherson  was  severely  wounded, 
receiving  'a  fracture  of  [the]  left  humerus  by  a  matchlock  ball'.  Colonel  Pennycuick  fell  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  his  seventeen  year  old 
son,  an  Ensign  in  the  24th,  was  killed  trying  to  defend  and  bring  away  his  father's  body. 

The  24th  Foot  went  into  action  at  Chilianwala  with  thirty-seven  officers  and  just  over  one  thousand  other  ranks.  'At  the  close  of  the  battle  it  laid 
out  on  its  mess  table  the  remains  of  fourteen  officers  ...  Of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  21 7  were  killed,  and  ten  officers  and  278 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  wounded,  making  a  total  of  529  casualties.  Macpherson  was  promoted  Captain  next  day  and  was 
awarded  one  year's  pay  and  a  pension  of  £70  per  annum  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  The  pension,  however,  was  discontinued  in  1 854. 
During  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  he  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Jhelum  mutineers  and  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  24th 
detachment  there.  He  was  promoted  Major  by  Brevet  in  January  1858,  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  December  1868,  and  subsequently 
commanded  the  21st  Punjab  Infantry.  In  1889  Colonel  Macpherson  published  his  memoirs,  Rambling  Recollections  of  the  Punjaub 
Campaign. 

Refs:  WO  76/231;  WO  25/3243;  Historical  Records  of  the  24th  Regiment. 
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The  scarce  'Anchor  reverse'  H.E.I.C.  long  service  medal  to  Sergeant-Major  Alexander  Munroe,  23rd  Regiment 
Light  Infantry 

Honourable  East  India  Company  L.S.  &  G.C.,  V.R.,  1859  issue  with  obverse  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Anchor 
reverse  (Sergt.  Major  Alexr.  Munroe,  23rd  Regt.  L.l.)  the  obverse  scratched  below  the  Queen's  eye,  otherwise 
toned,  extremely  fine 

£350-400 


The  true  origins  of  this  medal  are  unknown  but  it  would  appear  that  about  1 00  were  struck  in  error  by  Wyon  and  sent  out  to  India  in  1 859.  They 
are  known  to  have  been  issued  to  all  three  presidencies  but  the  mistake  was  only  discovered  the  following  year  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  by  which  time  they  had  probably  all  been  issued. 

In  1 873,  in  response  to  an  India  Office  request  to  explain  the  'difference  in  design  of  the  Medals  for  "Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct"  and 
"Meritorious  Service,"  supplied  to  this  Office,  and  those  supplied  to  the  War  Office,'  Mr  Wyon  replied  as  requested  but  added  'There  is  also  a 
Naval  Long  Service  Medal  but  it  has  probably  never  been  used.' 
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The  unique  campaign  and  long  service  group  of  four  to  Sergeant-Major  James  Woods,  1st  Bombay  European 
Fusiliers 

(a)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,  Goojerat  (Serjt.  Jas.  Wood,  1st  Eur.  Fusiliers) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Serjt.  Major  Jas.  Wood,  1st  Bombay  Eurn.  Fusrs.) 

(c)  Honourable  East  India  Company  L.S.  &  C.C.,  V.R.,  1859  issue  with  obverse  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Anchor  reverse  (Serjeant  Major  J.  Wood,  1st  European  Regt.  Fusilier) 

(d)  Honourable  East  India  Company  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  V.R.,  very  rare  variety  dated  '1848'  under  the 
Queen's  bust  (Serjeant  Major  James  Woods,  1st  Bomy.  Euro.  Regt.  Fusiliers)  edge  bruising  and  contact  marks, 
otherwise  nearly  very  fine  and  extremely  rare 

£2000-2500 


Ex  Clendining  March  1 901 ,  'a  unique  group  of  medals  of  the  greatest  interest,  all  impressed. ' 

James  Woods,  a  native  of  Manchester  and  by  trade  a  piercer,  attested  for  unlimited  service  at  Oldham  on  16  December  1840.  He  arrived  in 
India  aboard  the  Euxine  in  1841,  having  been  posted  to  the  1st  Regiment  Bombay  European  Infantry  (Fusiliers).  Having  completed  twenty 
years  and  five  months  sen/ice,  he  was  discharged  on  pension,  upon  the  Bombay  Europeans  joining  the  Home  Establishment,  at  Poona,  on  10 
May  1861.  His  discharge  certificate  describes  his  character  as  'Very  good.  Has  been  a  Non  Commissioned  Officer  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Gratuity  and  Medal  for  long  service  and  good  conduct.'  His  Meritorious  Service  Medal  was  announced  in 
G.G.O.  No.  291  of  1 861 ,  together  with  a  £1 0  Annuity,  with  effect  from  the  28th  March  1 861 .  Sergeant-Major  Woods  left  for  England  by  the 
overland  route  on  1 2  June  1 861 . 

Refs:  IOL  L/MIIV12/112;  IOL  L/MIL/10/302  f.1 56;  IOL  L/MIL/1 2/284. 
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The  battle  of  Khushab  V.C.  group  of  five  awarded  to  Major-General  Arthur  Thomas  Moore,  3rd  Bombay  Light 
Cavalry,  for  his  famous  charge  which  broke  the  square  of  Persian  infantry 

(a)  Victoria  Cross,  the  reverse  of  the  suspension  bar  inscribed  'Lieut.  Arthur  Thomas  Moore,  3rd  Bombay  Light 
Cavalry',  the  reverse  centre  of  the  cross  dated  'Feby.  8,  1857' 

(b)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge,  18  carat  gold  and  enamels,  date  letter  indistinct,  complete 
with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(c)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Persia  (Lt.  A.  T.  Moore,  3rd  Lt.  Cavy.) 

(d)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Lieut.  A.  T.  Moore,  3rd  Regt.  Bombay  Cavy.) 

(e)  Coronation  1902,  silver,  unnamed  as  issued,  together  with  a  quantity  of  fine  original  documentation 
relating  to  Moore's  service  in  India,  including  several  'Record  of  Officers'  Services'  completed  by  Moore  and 
with  various  corrections  and  amendments,  light  contact  marks  to  the  medals,  otherwise  good  very  fine 
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V.C.  London  Gazette  3  August  1 860:  'Arthur  Thomas  Moore,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry.  On  the  occasion  of  an  attack  on 
the  enemy  on  the  8th  Feb.  1 857,  led  by  Lieut.-Col.  Forbes,  C.B.,  Lieut.  Moore,  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  was  perhaps  the  first  of  all  by  a  horse's 
length  [to  reach  the  Persian  bayonets).  His  horse  leapt  into  the  square,  and  instantly  fell  amid  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Lieut.  Moore 
speedily  extricated  himself,  and  attempted  with  his  broken  sword  to  force  his  way  through  the  press;  but  he  would  assuredly  have  lost  his  life 
had  not  the  gallant  young  Lieut.  Malcolmson,  obseiving  his  peril,  fought  his  way  to  his  dismounted  comrade  through  a  crowd  of  enemies,  to  his 
rescue,  and  giving  him  his  stirrup,  safely  carried  him  through  everything  out  of  the  throng.  The  thoughtfulness  for  others,  cool  determination, 
devoted  courage,  and  ready  activity  shown  in  extreme  danger  by  this  young  officer,  Lieut.  Malcolmson,  appear  to  have  been  most  admirable 
and  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  honour.' 

Arthur  Thomas  Moore,  the  son  of  Edward  Francis  Moore  of  Carlingford,  Co.  Louth,  and  formerly  of  H.M's  45th  Regiment  of  Foot,  was  born  on 
20  September  1 830,  and  was  appointed  Cornet  in  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  in  July  1850.  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  28  August  1855, 
and  was  appointed  Adjutant  from  7  August  1 857.  In  1 856  he  landed  with  his  regiment  south  of  Bushire  at  the  start  of  the  Persian  Campaign  and 
subsequently  took  part  with  the  advance  guard  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Reshire.  Thereafter  he  participated  in  the  march  to  and  from 
Boorzgoon  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Khushab,  winning  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  celebrated  charge  by  a  squadron  of  his 
regiment  which  broke  the  square  of  Persian  infantry. 

The  success  of  the  charge,  in  which  his  elder  brother,  Ross  Moore  (qv),  also  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  greatly  excited  miltary  experts  as  it 
was  generally  considered  impossible  for  cavalry  to  break  a  square  of  steady  infantry,  although  this  had  been  famously  achieved  by  British 
cavalry  of  the  King's  German  Legion  at  Garcia  Hernandez  in  the  Peninsula  War,  and  more  recently  at  Aliwal.  However,  at  Khushab  it  was 
the  only  time  that  the  feat  was  accomplished  by  Indian  cavalry,  and  with  remarkably  little  loss. 

The  charge  was  vividly  described  by  an  officer  in  a  letter  to  a  Calcutta  newspaper:  'When  Forbes,  who  commanded  this  regiment,  gave  the 
order  to  charge,  he  and  his  adjutant,  young  Moore,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  6th  troop,  which  was  the  one  directly  opposite  the  nearest 
face  of  the  square.  The  other  Moore  [Ross],  Malcolmson,  and  Spens  came  the  least  thing  behind,  riding  knee  to  knee,  with  spurs  in  their  horses 
flanks,  as  if  racing  after  a  hog.  In  the  rear  of  them  rushed  the  dark  troopers  of  the  3rd,  mad  to  avenge  the  death  of  poor  Male!  at  Bushire.  In 
spite  of  steel,  fire,  and  bullets  they  tore  down  upon  the  nearest  face  of  the  devoted  square.  As  they  approached,  Forbes  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  Spens  horse  wounded;  but,  unheeding,  they  swept  onward.  Daunted  by  the  flashes,  and  the  fire,  and  the  noise,  and  crackle  of  the 
musketry,  the  younger  Moore's  horse  swerved  as  they  came  up.  Dropping  his  sword  from  his  hand  and  letting  it  hang  by  the  knot  at  his  wrist 
he  caught  up  the  reins  in  both  hands,  screwed  his  head  straight,  and  then  coolly,  as  if  riding  at  a  fence,  leapt  him  at  the  square.  If,  therefore, 
any  man  can  be  said  to  have  been  the  first,  the  y< lunger  Mr  >< >ro  is  that  man.  ( )t  r  < iurse  the  horse  fell  stone  dead  upon  the  bay onets;  so  did  his 
brother  s,  ridden  with  equal  courage  and  determination. 
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The  elder  Moore  - 1 8  stone  in  weight,  and  6  ft.  3  in.  or  thereabouts,  in  height  -  cut  his  way  out  on  foot.  Malcolmson  took  one  foot  out  of  his 
stirrup  when  he  saw  his  brother  officer  down  and  unarmed  (for  his  sword  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fall),  and,  holding  on  to  that,  the 
younger  Moore  escaped.  The  barrier  once  broken,  and  the  entrance  once  made,  in  and  through  it  poured  the  avenging  troopers.  On  and  over 
everything  they  rode,  till,  getting  clear  out,  they  re-formed  on  the  other  side,  wheeled,  and  swept  back  -  a  second  wave  of  ruin.  Out  of  500 
Persian  soldiers  of  the  1st  Regular  Regiment  of  Fars,  who  composed  that  fatedsquare,  only  twenty  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  destruction. 
Thus  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  gave  our  enemies  a  jewab  (answer)  for  the  death  of  Malet  Sahib  Bahadur.' 

During  the  Mutiny,  Moore  served  in  the  Central  India  Field  Force  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rathgahr, 
the  action  at  Barodia,  the  relief  of  Saugor,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Carakota,  the  affairs  on  the  Jumna,  the  capture  of  Calpee,  the  advance  on 
and  capture  of  Gwalior,  action  at  Morar,  the  Battle  of  Jowra-Alipur,  and  the  action  of  Khow-Mohoni.  For  his  services  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  he  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches;  firstly  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  Rathgahr,  and  secondly  on  4  September  1 858  for  'gallantry  in  the 
capture  of  the  enemy’s  guns  in  difficult  ground'.  From  1 859  to  1 861 ,  he  again  held  the  Adjutancy  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  and  was 
briefly  placed  second  in  command  when  the  regiment  adopted  the  silladar  system. 

In  July  1 862,  he  was  promoted  Captain.  He  became  Major  in  1 870  in  the  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1 881 .  In  1 887,  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  on  his  retirement  in  June  1891,  he  was  made  Brevet  Colonel  and  given  the  honorary  rank  of 
Major-General.  General  Moore,  V.C.,  C.B.,  died  of  heart  failure  whilst  suffering  from  influenza  at  his  residence,  1 8  Waterloo  Place,  Dublin,  on 
25  April  1913. 

Refs:  Our  Soldiers  (Kingston);  The  Victoria  Cross  (Creagh). 
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The  Persia  campaign  medal  to  Major-General  Ross  Moore,  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  who  was  recommended 
for  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  gallantry  in  the  famous  charge  at  the  battle  of  Khushab 

India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Persia  (Capt.  R.  B.  Moore,  3rd  Lt.  Cavy.)  edge  bruising,  therefore  very 
fine 
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Ross  Balfour  Moore,  the  elder  brother  of  General  Arthur  Thomas  Moore  V.C.,  C.B.,  was  commissioned  Cornet  in  the  3rd  Bombay  Light 
Cavalry  on  1 0  February  1 839.  He  became  Lieutenant  in  August  1 842  and  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  'conquest  of  Scinde'  being 
present  at  the  battle  of  Hyderabad  on  24  March  1 843  (Medal).  In  February  1 854  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

In  mid-September  1856,  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  consequence  of  the  Shah's  re-occupation  of  Herat,  traditionally  considered  the 
key  to  Afghanistan.  Swords  were  duly  sharpened  and  on  1  October,  Moore  left  Rajcote  with  his  regiment  for  the  port  of  embarkation  which 
was  reached  two  weeks  later.  Following  the  Shah's  refusal  to  leave  Herat,  Britain  formally  declared  war  on  1  November  1856.  In  early 
December,  the  7,000  strong  expeditionary  force  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  successfully  effected  a  landing  near  Bushire,  which  was  taken 
after  a  naval  bombardment.  Moore,  meanwhile,  took  part  with  the  land  forces  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  old  Dutch  fort  at  Reshire  a  few 
miles  to  the  south.  Six  weeks  later  Major-General  James  Outram  arrived  with  reinforcements  and  took  over  command  from  General  Stalker. 
An  advance  was  then  made  inland  to  Boorzgoon  from  which  the  Persians  immediately  withdrew,  leaving  their  camp  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  expeditionary  force.  It  was  now  generally  believed  that  the  Persians  were  retreating  through  the  mountains  and  Outram  decided  to  retire 
to  the  coast. 


On  the  night  of  7-8  February,  however,  the  Persians  attacked  the  rearguard,  causing  considerable  confusion.  But  at  length,  the  British  force 
was  organized  into  line,  with  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  posted  on  the  right  flank  with  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse.  The  light  of  dawn 
revealed  some  6,000  Persian  troops  stretched  out  in  a  long  line,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  walled  village  of  Khushab.  'The  3rd  Cavalry,' 
Captain  Ross  Moore  afteiwards  reported,  'were  formed  up  in  close  column  of  squadrons  ...  facing  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The  Poona 
Horse  also  in  close  column  were  on  our  right,  the  order  being  that  each  regiment  should  have  an  attacking  and  supporting  squadron;  as  my 
squadron  was  in  front,  Captain  Forbes,  commanding  the  Regiment,  accompanied  it  and  it  was  entirely  under  his  orders  that  the  squadron 
acted  ...  Brigadier  Tapp  [of  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse]  went  off  to  the  right  at  a  hard  gallop,  I  heard  no  previous  orders  given  by  Brigadier 
Tapp  for  this  advance,  but  Captain  Forbes  immediately  advanced  and  the  squadron  was  soon  employed  in  cutting  up  the  Persian  skirmishers 
who  had  advanced  close  enough  to  annoy  the  line  of  infantry  ...  After  being  thus  employed  for  a  few  minutes  we  perceived  to  our  left  what 
appeared  to  be  in  the  grey  of  morning  ...  a  regiment  of  the  Shah's  guard  |  in  fact  the  500-strong  1st  Kushkai  Regiment  of  Fars,  one  of  the  best 
regular  units  in  the  Persian  army]  ...  They  halted  on  the  rise  of  a  small  hill  and  fired  volleys  at  us;  when  we  got  close  thev  formed  a  solid 
square  with  kneeling  ranks  and  awaited  us  most  steadily.' 


Behind  Captain  Forbes  and  the  Adjutant  Arthur  Moore,  Ross  Moore  advanced  with  the  squadron  totalling  100  men  as  it  gathered  pace  on  the 
commands  "Trot,"  "Gallop,"  "Charge!"  Riding  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Lieutenant  Malcolmson  and  Lieutenant  Spens  Ross  Moore  dug  in  his 
spurs  and  steered  his  horse  straight  through  the  square.  Emerging  on  the  far  side  with  Captains  Forbes  and  Wren  and  such  men  as  thev  had 
been  able  to  keep  together,  they  fell  on  the  Persian  artillery  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  Here  Moore  killed  three  drivers  of  a  brass 
9-pounder  gun,  which  was  taken  and  kept  possession  of  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Persian  infantry  wh< >  were  s<  attered  all  atx tut  \t  tins  point 
Moore  s  horse  died,  having  being  shot  in  three  places.  One  musket  ball  had  entered  the  front  of  the  horse's  neck  and  exited  from  his  withers 
without  initially  impeding  its  progress. 


Standing  six  feet  and  seven  inches  tall  and  weighing  in  at  eighteen  stone,  Captain  Ross  Moore  immediately  set  about  cutting  his  way  clear  on 
foot  a  feat  which  he  accomplished  unscathed.  By  tins  time  the  Sowars  were  ,  rushing  bar  k  through  the  square  for  a  second  time,  putting  what 
amed  of  the  Fars  to  flight.  Meanwhile,  at  the  advance  of  the  British  infantry,  the  bulk  of  the  Persians  lost  their  nerve  and  throwing  aw.tt 
eir  arms,  equipment,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  their  clothes,  fled  leaving  seven  hundred  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 
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The  3rd  Light  Cavalry's  losses  for  the  day  totalled  one  Sowar  killed,  Captain  Forbes  and  fourteen  Sowars  wounded.  Thus  concluded  the  action 
which  the  legendary  leader  of  Indian  cavalry,  John  Jacob,  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  declared  'the  best  Cavalry  performance  of  modern  times  . 

For  his  part  in  the  affair  at  Khushab,  Ross  Moore  was  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross  by  Outram  who  wrote:  After  the  fullest  inquiry,  I 
am  myself  quite  satisfied  that  the  undermentioned  officers  and  men  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  are  well  deserving  of  the 
high  distinction  of  the  Victoria  Cross  for  their  conduct  at  Khooshab,  on  8th  February,  1 857,  for  which  I  beg  earnestly  to  recommend  them.  The 
order  of  merit  in  my  opinion  is  as  I  have  placed  their  names:  -  Captain  Forbes,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Moore,  Captain  Moore,  Lieutenant 
Malcolmson,  Captain  Wren,  Lieutenant  Spens,  Cornet  Combe  [qv],  Cornet  Hill,  Jemadar  Runjeet  Sing,  Trooper  Lall  Khan.  Of  the  above  only 
Malcolmson  and  Ross  Moore's  brother,  Arthur,  received  the  Cross. 

In  January  1858,  Ross  Moore  served  with  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  in  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  Central  India  Campaign,  and  was  present  in  all  the 
actions  from  the  reduction  of  Rathgahr  to  the  fall  of  Calpee  in  May  (Medal  with  clasp).  He  was  promoted  Major  in  1 861 ,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1865,  Colonel  in  1860,  and  Major-General  in  1874. 

Refs:  The  History  of  the  British  Cavalry  Vol  II  (Anglesey);  Our  Soldiers  (Kingston);  A  History  of  the  British  Army  (Fortescue);  Hart's  Army  List. 


A  scarce  campaign  group  of  four  to  Duffadar  Rumjan  Khan,  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry 

(a)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Persia  (Trooper  Runjan  Khan,  3rd  Regt.  Light  C.) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Tr.  Rumjan  Khan,  3rd  Regt.  By.  Cavy.) 

(c)  Abyssinia  1867-68  (Sowar  Runjan  Khan)  impressed  naming  but  no  unit  given 

(d)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp,  Kandahar  (Duffr.  Rumjan  Khan,  3d  Regt.  Bo.  Light  Cavy.)  suspension  repaired 
on  the  third,  contact  marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  or  better 
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The  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  participated  in  the  Persian  Campaign,  taking  part  in  the  march  to  and  from  Boorzgoon,  and  was  highly 
distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Khushab  on  8  February  1 857,  when  a  daring  charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  regiment  broke  the  square  of  Persian 
infantry.  During  the  Mutiny  the  regiment  served  in  the  Central  India  Field  Force  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Rathgahr,  the  action  at  Barodia,  the  relief  of  Saugor,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Garakota,  the  affairs  on  the  Jumna,  the  capture  of  Calpee,  the 
advance  on  and  capture  of  Gwalior,  action  at  Morar,  the  battle  of  Jowra-Alipur,  and  the  action  of  Khow-Mohoni. 


There  was  little  opportunity  for  the  regiment  to  distinguish  itself  during  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  the  country  and  military  objectives  being 
unsuitable  for  cavalry.  During  Ihe  Alghan  campaign  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry  was  engaged  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Maiwand.  Broken  up  in 
detachments,  and  kept  standing  under  a  murderous  fire  for  four  hours,  without  a  vestige  of  cover,  the  regiment  underwent  as  severe  an  ordeal 
as  any  to  which  cavalry  can  be  subjected;  but  the  men  remained  perfectly  steady  in  line,  although  shells  and  round  shot  were  raking  through 
their  ranks.  When  the  Ghazi  rush  took  place,  and  the  guns  and  infantry  fell  back,  they  formed  up  and  charged  to  the  best  of  their  pow'er, 
sweeping  along  the  rear  of  the  retreating  infantry  and  cutting  up  the  Ghazis,  who  were  close  upon  and  hacking  down  the  sepoys.  The  1st 
Bombay  Grenadiers  subsequently  acknowledged  publicly  the  great  assistance  rendered  them  by  the  3rd  Cavalry  at  this  critical  juncture.  The 
regiment  r  overed  the  retirement  ol  the  four  Royal  Horse  Artillery  guns  from  the  field,  keeping  in  perfect  order  during  the  trying  night  march, 
and  was  the  last  portion  of  the  Brigade  to  <  ross  the  Argandah  river.  Its  casualties  in  the  battle  were,  I  officer  and  20  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  killed,  and  2  officers  and  19  non-commissioned  offk  ns  and  men  wounded.  r>8  horses  were  also  killed,  and  42  wounded. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  Melville  Clarke,  Adjutant  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  at  the  time  of 
the  'first  outbreak'  at  Meerut  in  May  1857 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Capt.  M.  Clarke,  1st  Eurn.  Lt.  Cavy.)  good  very  fine 
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Melville  Clarke,  the  son  of  Thomas  Robert  Clark  of  the  H.E.I.Co's  Home  Service,  and  Charlotte,  his  wife,  was  born  at  St  Paul's  Terrace  on  1 5 
December  1834,  and  was  educated  at  Charterhouse.  He  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Cavalry  by  John  Masterman,  M.P.,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  father,  and  was  appointed  Cornet  in  the  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  on  28  July  1852.  He  landed  at  Calcutta  on  3 
December  1852,  and,  on  1 5  January  1853,  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  in  which  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  28 
September  1854.  While  commanding  the  5th  Troop  at  Meerut  in  January  1 857,  he  was  appointed  to  assume  the  duties  of  Acting  Adjutant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  23  April  1 857,  the  regiment's  commanding  officer,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  M.  Carmichael-Smyth, 
arrived  back  from  short  leave  at  Mussoorie.  He  had  already  heard  of  the  disturbances  at  the  Musketry  Depot  at  Ambala  following  the  issue  of 
the  new  and  controversial  cartridges,  but  nevertheless  decided  to  hold  a  firing  parade  of  the  skirmishers  of  his  regiment  and  put  them  through 
a  drill  whereby  the  men  would  tear  off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges  rather  than  bite  them.  This,  he  misguidedly  thought,  would  cure  the  men's 
uneasiness.  Some  junior  officers  of  the  regiment  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  provocative  move  by  the  Colonel  whom  it  was  thought 
simply  wanted  to  test  the  men's  reaction.  The  ninety  skirmishers,  meanwhile,  having  learnt  that  they  were  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  cartridges 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  unless  every  other  regiment  agreed  to  handle  them.  Later  that  day,  Captain 
Henry  Craigie,  the  well-beloved  and  sympathetic  commander  of  the  4th  Troop,  was  approached  by  his  Native  Officers  who  represented  to 
him  the  fears  of  the  men.  He  was  told  that  if  they  were  forced  to  touch  the  contaminated  cartridges,  they  would  lose  caste  and  not  be  able  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Craigie,  already  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  wrote  an  urgent  note  that  evening  to  his  friend,  Melville  Clarke,  the 
Acting  Adjutant.  This  note  subsequently  became  well-known  and  ultimately  appeared  in  Parliamentary  Papers.  It  read: 

1.  Co  at  once  to  Smyth  and  tell  him  that  the  men  of  my  troop  have  requested  in  a  body  that  the  skirmishing  tomorrow  may  be 
countermanded,  as  there  is  a  commotion  throughout  the  native  troops  about  the  cartridges,  and  that  the  regiment  will  become  budnam  if  they 
fire  any  cartridges.  I  understand  that  in  all  six  troops  a  report  of  the  same  kind  is  being  made.  This  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  we  mav  have 
the  whole  regiment  in  mutiny  in  half  an  hour  if  this  is  not  attended  to.  Pray  do  not  lose  a  moment  but  go  to  Smyth  at  once. 

2'  We  have  none  of  the  objectionable  cartridges,  but  the  men  say  that  if  they  fire  any  kind  of  cartridge  at  present  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  imputation  from  their  comrades  and  from  other  regiments  of  having  fired  the  objectionable  ones.' 


According  to  the  account  of  a  newly  joined  Cornet,  John  MacNabb,  Carmichael-Smyth  then  asked  Clarke  what  he  advised,  whereupon 
Clarke,  whom  MacNabb  considered  'always  severe  with  the  men',  said  that  if  the  parade  were  to  be  cancelled  'it  would  be  like  being  afraid  of 
t  em  .  Next  morning,  therefore,  the  skirmishers  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  were  marched  on  to  their  parade  ground.  Melville  Clarke  ordered 
t  em  to  Jake  three  blank  cartridges  each.  They  refused.  The  Havildar-Major  was  then  ordered  to  demonstrate  the  drill,  which  he  did  before 
Carmichael-Smyth  ordered  the  cartridges  to  be  se^ed  out.  The  first  man  to  be  offered  one  refused,  saying  that  the  Havildar-Major  had  only 
touched  the  offensive  cartridges  because  of  his  position,  but  added  that  "If  all  the  men  will  take  .her  artridges.  I  will."  The  next  man  likewise 
re  used  and  said  he  would  only  accept  the  cartridges  if  every  other  regiment  did  so.  At  length  all  but  three  Muslim  and  two  Hindu  N.C.O's 
refused  to  take  the  cartridges.  The  N.C.O's  were  then  dismissed  while  the  eighty-five  Sowars  were  taken  off  duty  and  confined  to  their  lines. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  the  25th,  a  court  of  inquiry  consisting  of  seven  Native  Officers  was  convened  with  a  superintending  British  officer  and 
another  interpreting.  On  receiving  the  findings  of  the  court,  the  Judge  Advocate-General  recommended  a  court-martial  of  all  eighty-five 
vS  bv  aininneofT  22?*?  f*'  ^mma"de*n-Chfef,  the  Hon.  George  Anson  (qvl,  and  a.  the  subsequent  trial  the  accused  were 

hml  hh/  A  ,  the  lfteen  0f?CerS'  Wh°  COmpriSed  the  C0Uft<  to  be  "  ted  and  sentem ed  to  imprisonment  lor  ten  years  w  ith 

hard  labour.  A  plea  for  mercy  was  summarily  thrown  out  by  the  ( ommanderof  the  Meerut  Division.  Major  ( ieneral  W  1 1  I  lewitt 
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On  Saturday,  9  May  1 857,  the  entire  Meerut  garrison  -  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  1 1  th  and  20th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  1  st  Battalion,  H.M  s  60th 
Rifles,  H.M's  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  a  company  of  foot  artillery  and  a  light  field  battery  -  were  turned  out  on  the 
European  parade  ground  and  were  drawn  up  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  fourth  side  was  composed  of  the  convicted  men.  The  1 700 
British  troops  were  all  armed  with  guns  and  rifles  loaded.  The  sentences  were  read  out,  the  prisoners  ceremoniously  stripped  of  their  unforms 
and  their  boots  removed  so  as  to  fetter  their  ankles  in  shackles.  Some  prisoners  accepted  the  sentences  quietly  but  others  swore  violently  at  the 
Europeans  and  threw  their  boots  at  Carmichael-Smyth  as  they  were  marched  off  under  a  guard  of  the  60th  Rifles  to  the  New  Gaol.  While  the 
episode  satisfied  Carmichael-Smyth  but  failed  to  wholly  please  Hewitt,  who  had  hoped  that  the  eighty-five  men  might  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  as  an  example,  many  other  Europeans  were  appalled  by  the  harshness  of  the  punishment  and  felt  that  the  humiliation  of  being  fettered 
like  common  criminals  was  entirely  unwarranted.  Indeed,  Anson  expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  procedure  had  been  considered  advisable. 

That  evening  a  Native  Officer  called  on  Hugh  Gough  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  on  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  discuss  his  troop  s  accounts.  His 
real  purpose,  however,  was  to  warn  Gough  that  the  native  troops  intended  to  mutiny  next  day.  Gough  alerted  Carmichael-Smyth  but  the 
Colonel  refused  to  listen.  Sunday  dawned  and  after  an  early  church  seivice  the  Europeans  retreated  indoors,  as  was  customary  during  the  hot 
weather.  The  day  passed  without  incident,  and  owing  to  the  stifling  heat,  evensong  was  put  back  by  half  an  hour  from  its  usual  time  of  half  past 
six.  Shortly  before  six  fire  broke  out  in  the  lines  of  the  20th  N.l.  Several  officers  of  that  corps  immediately  set  off  to  see  what  the  trouble  was 
and  to  remonstrate  with  their  men.  In  the  lines,  about  seventy  badmashes  (ruffians  from  the  bazaar)  were  urging  the  Sepoys  to  seize  arms 
from  the  regimental  magazine  and  mutiny.  A  Sowar  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  galloped  up  and  told  them  that  several  officers  were  on  their  way 
and  if  they  were  to  act  they  must  do  so  without  delay.  The  Sepoys  of  the  20th,  now  beyond  control,  grabbed  their  arms  and,  egged  on  by  the 
badmashes,  opened  fire  in  all  directions.  Colonel  Finnis  of  the  1 1th  N.L  appeared  and  attempted  to  calm  the  situation.  His  horse  was  killed  and 
then  he  too  was  shot  dead  by  the  mob.  The  1 1  th  then  joined  the  20th  in  uproar,  and  the  British  officers  who  had  by  now  arrived  decided 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour  and  ran  for  their  lives.  Meanwhile  Carmichael-Smyth,  who  had  been  entertaining  Surgeon-Major 
Christie  and  Veterinary-Surgeon  Philips  to  dinner,  was  informed  of  the  rioting  in  the  20th  N.L  lines  by  Major  Harriot,  the  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate-General.  Shortly  after  Harriot  and  the  Colonel's  guests  had  driven  away,  Major  Fairlie  of  the  3rd,  who  was  Officer  of  the  Day, 
arrived  with  Melville  Clarke.  As  yet  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  had  not  mutined  and  Carmichael-Smyth  ordered  the  two  officers  to  go  down  to  the 
regiment's  lines  and  tell  the  men  to  stand  by  their  horses.  Carmichael-Smyth  was  Field  Officer  of  the  Week  and  accordingly  he  went  off  to 
join  Hewitt  and  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson,  the  Meerut  station  commander,  and  never  attempted  to  go  near  his  own  regiment.  This  no  doubt 
was  a  source  of  relief  to  Clarke  and  Fairlie  who  probably  thought  his  presence  would  only  inflame  the  situation. 

By  the  time  Clarke  and  Fairlie  got  down  to  the  cavalry  lines,  some  fifty  Sowars  had  already  set  off  to  release  the  skirmishers  incarcerated  in 
the  New  Gaol  on  the  other  side  of  city,  but  a  substantial  number  of  the  Sowars,  were  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  join  the 
rebellion.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  now  present  on  the  parade  ground,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  careering  around  in  a 
wild  fashion.  Captain  Craigie,  a  good  linguist  and  much  respected  by  the  men  then  appeared  and  persuaded  forty  or  fifty  Sowars  to  go  with 
him  and  prevent  the  prisoners  being  released  from  the  New  Gaol.  The  party  set  off  going  round  the  north  of  the  city  with  Craigie,  Melville 
Clarke  and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  D.  Mackenzie  in  the  lead.  At  one  point  they  met  a  palki-gari  containing  a  dead  European  woman  with  a  Sowar 
running  alongside  and  slashing  the  body.  Craigie  and  Clark  rode  down  the  murderer  and  despatched  him.  Next  Mackenzie  was  swept  from 
his  saddle  by  a  cut  telegraph  wire  lying  across  the  road.  Though  ridden  over,  he  recovered  his  horse  and  caught  up  with  Craigie  and  Clarke 
outside  the  Gaol  from  which  the  skirmishers  had  already  been  released.  The  area  was  in  uproar,  the  prisoners  were  being  unfettered  by  local 
smiths,  badmashes  and  rebellious  villagers  from  the  outlying  country  were  embarking  on  an  orgy  of  murder,  arson  and  plunder.  The 
mutineers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry,  declining  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  officers,  dug  in  their  spurs  and  set  off  towards  Delhi  some  forty  miles 
distant.  Thereafter,  they  fought  ruthlessly  on  the  rebel  side,  and  were  last  heard  of  going  into  action  as  a  collective  unit  on  9  June  when  they 
crossed  swords  with  the  Guides  Cavalry. 

Clarke's  movements  after  leaving  the  Gaol  are  unclear.  His  wife  and  infant  son  were  most  likely  away  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
rejoined  Carmichael-Smyth,  Hewitt  and  Wilson,  who  had  assembled  all  the  European  troops  on  the  60th  Rifles'  parade  ground,  and  uselessly 
kept  them  there  'in  case  of  attack',  despite  the  pleas  of  Colonel  Jones  of  the  60th,  Rosser  of  the  Carabineers  and  Tombs  of  the  Artillery. 
Moreover,  by  holding  the  Queen's  troops  at  Meerut,  Hewitt  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Delhi. 

After  the  outbreak,  Clarke  served  with  a  Police  regiment,  into  which  a  number  of  loyal  Sowars  of  the  3rd,  remaining  'true  to  their  salt', 
followed  him.  In  December  1857,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Police  Depot  in  the  Western  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  in  March  1858 
became  Captain.  He  then  transferred  to  the  newly  raised  1st  Bengal  European  Light  Cavalry,  but  continued  to  serve  with  the  Police,  becoming 
second-in-command  of  his  battalion  in  April.  He  returned  to  England  on  sick  certificate  in  1860,  and  the  following  year  when  members  of  the 
H.E.I.Co's  forces  were  given  the  option  of  discharge  or  transfer  to  the  British  Army,  Clarke  chose  to  remain  with  his  nominal  regiment  which 
subsequently  became  the  19th  Hussars.  Craigie  also  joined  the  19th  and  rose  to  become  an  Honorary  Major-General,  as  did  Mackenzie. 
Melville  Clarke,  however,  faded  into  obscurity,  and  disappeared  from  the  Army  List  in  1 871 . 

Refs:  IOL  L/M I L/9/2 2 7 ;  IOL  L/MIL/10/54,  56,  59,  61 , 65,  67;  Army  Lists;  The  Mutiny  Outbreak  at  Meerut  in  1 857  (Palmer). 
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The  Gwalior  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaign  pair  to  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  62nd  Bengal  N.I.,  Military 
Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  murdered  by  mutineers  on  1st  June  1857 

(a)  Maharajpoor  Star  1843  (Lieutt.  Hayes,  Late  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  G.C.B.)  the  central  silver  star  hand 
tooled,  the  reverse  with  replacement  suspension  and  fitted  with  small  eyelets  at  four  points,  one  eyelet  now 
mostly  lacking 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Captn.  F.  C.  C.  Hayes,  62nd  Bengal  Native  Infy.)  very  fine  and  better 
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Fletcher  Fulton  Compton  Hayes,  the  only  son  of  Captain  Sir  John  Hayes,  Indian  Navy,  was  born  at  Calcutta  on  9  January  1818,  and  nominated 
for  a  Cadetship  by  J.  Loch,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  mother,  Lady  Hayes.  He  entered  Addiscombe  in  February  1834,  and  was 
commissioned  Ensign  on  1 1  December  1 835.  He  quickly  mastered  the  native  languages,  and  was  'exempted  from  further  examination  except 
by  the  Examiners  of  the  College  of  Fort  William'.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Interpreter  and  Quartermaster,  and  at  the 
Major-General  s  inspection  that  year  was  found  to  be  'a  very  intelligent  and  promising  young  man'. 


In  January  1840  his  special  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Major  (later  Major-General  Sir)  William  Sleeman  who  selected  him  for 
employment  as  one  of  his  dozen  or  so  youthful  assistants.  Sleeman  was  the  General  Superintendent  for  the  Suppression  of  Thuggee,  and  it  was 
the  task  of  'Thuggee'  Sleeman's  young  men  to  build  up  a  list  of  the  members  of  each  Thug  gang  and  construct  an  accurate  narrative  of  the 
incidents  in  which  that  gang  had  been  involved  each  hunting  season  for  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Sleeman,  in  recommending  Hayes  for  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Thuggee  Department,  agreed  that  he  was  'a  very  promising  officer  who  will  always  give  satisfaction'. 


In  September  1 840,  Hayes  left  Sleeman's  department  and  was  appointed  a  Junior  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Saugor  Division.  He 

QeC!|m|fuLieU|tenant  °n  30  MarCh  1841'  and  followin8  a  sPel1  of  regimental  duty  was  appointed  acting  Adjutant  to  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Bundelkhund  Leg'on  in  early  1 843.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  took  part  in  the  Cwalior  Campaign  and,  with  'Captain  Sir  R.  Shakespeare  of 
the  Artillery  Captain  Curtis  [qv]  of  the  37th  N.l.  and  Lieutenant  Macdonald  of  the  2nd  Madras  Light  Cavalry',  he  earned  the  'best  thanks'  of  Sir 
ug  Gough,  to  whom  they  all  acted  as  Aides-de-Camp  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  ( London  Gazette  8  March  1844).  Hayes  married  Frances 
Henrietta,  the  only  daughter  of  Robert  Torrens  C.B.,  the  Adjutant  Ceneral  of  H.M's  Forces  in  India,  while  on  furlough  in  1847.  Unusually 
Hayes  then,  at  the  somewhat  advanced  age  of  twenty-nine,  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Promoted  while  still  on  furlough  in  1848,  he  returned  to  India  as  a  Captain  and  by  the  early  1850’s,  had  established  a  reputation  in  the  world  of 

letters  as  a  respected  Orientalist  and  author.  During  the  painful  and  ill-judged  annexation  of  Oudh  in  1856,  Hayes  proved  himself 'an  able  and 

ntht  of  7n°M  fl,7TS  ^  Subseque",ly  aPP°inted  Mi'tary  Secretary  to  the  new  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Late  on  the 
3  nc  an  urgent  request  for  troops  from  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.  By  dawn  fifty-four  men  of  the 

?..d  240  T  °f  thS  2nd  °udh  lrre8ular  Cava'ry,  under  Lieutenant  Barter,  together  withMrFayrer  a  volunteer  andtwoeuns 

imSteWh^  . *bied-L^ 

D  h  wi  H  establishing  whtf  course  events  were  taking  at  ( awnpore,  andtoseeif  it  were  still  possible  to  communicate  with 

wh  )  is  H  iv  F  '  I  Flayes  s  intention  to  travel  m  h,s  c  arriage  bu,  ho  and  other  owners  gave  UR  their  conveyanc  es  to  the  soldiers  of  the  12nd 

offer  weaterTmDoton^than'an'6360^^^  rounds  of  balled  ammunition,  ready  at  any  moment  for  any [and]  I  thought  that  they  were 

ui  tar  greater  importance  than  any  number  of  military  secretaries'. 
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On  arrival  at  Cawnpore  Hayes  was  horrified  by  the  scenes  of  fear  and  panic  amongst  the  European  population.  Having  been  welcomed  into 
the  Main  Guard,  he  was  shocked  to  see  how  Wheeler  was  hectored  by  those  about  him.  For  the  next  few  nights  gunners  stood  by  their  guns 
lest  the  entrenchment  was  taken  by  surprise.  But  when  Hayes  joined  Wheeler  one  evening  on  his  tour  of  inspection  he  was  appalled  by  their 
lack  of  discipline:  'We  came  upon  one  half  battery  without  any  challenge  or  least  exhibition  of  any  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  gunners,'  Hayes 
reported,  'I  walked  up  and  put  my  hand  on  one  of  the  guns,  and  could  have  spiked  all  three  with  the  greatest  of  ease  ...  Some  little  time 
afterwards  the  officer  in  charge  was  found  asleep  and  was  immediately  put  under  arrest ...  Dempster,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Artillery,  was  so 
worn  out  with  watching  at  night  and  performing  other  duties,  that,  seeing  he  was  so  done  up  and  could  not  look  after  both  batteries,  I  said  I 
would  take  one,  and  accordingly  remained  in  charge  till  daybreak.' 

On  27  May  Hayes  left  Cawnpore  to  investigate  the  state  of  communications  to  the  north,  taking  with  him  240  troopers  of  the  2nd  Oudh 
Irregular  Cavalry.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Barbor,  Mr  Fayrer,  a  volunteer,  and  Captain  Carey,  1  7th  N.I.,  an  old  acquaintance 
who,  continuing  his  journey  north,  accepted  Hayes's  invitation  to  join  him.  On  the  31st,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cawnpore,  Hayes 
learnt  that  a  local  Rajah  had  thrown  aside  British  rule  and  left  the  body  of  Irregular  Cavalry  under  Barbor  and  Fayrer  and  went  cff  with  Carey 
to  consult  with  the  civil  authorities  eight  miles  away  at  Mynpoorie  concerning  an  attack  against  the  rebel  Rajah.  Carey's  own  account  of  the 
subsequent  events  was  penned  at  Mynpoorie  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  June  1857: 

'I  thank  God  that  I  am  at  this  moment  alive  and  well,  and  that  I  am  able  to  write  and  tell  you  so;  for  last  night  we  buried  in  the  churchyard  here 
my  three  poor  companions,  who  were  ruthlessly  murdered  by  the  sowars  we  were  taking  with  us  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  mutinous  spirit 
rising  in  these  districts.  I  wrote  to  you  from  camp  Gosanjunje  three  or  four  days  ago.  On  arrival  at  Bowgous  about  half  past  7  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  Hayes  determined  upon  cantering  into  Mynpoorie,  about  eight  miles,  to  consult  with  the  magistrate  about  attacking  the  Etah  rajah, 
who  had  set  himself  up  as  king,  and  set  our  rule  in  defiance.  All  Sunday  we  remained  at  Mynpoorie,  sending  poor  Barbor,  the  adjutant  of  the 
2nd  irregular  cavalry,  directions  to  proceed  up  to  Kurrowlee,  and  that  there  we  would  join  him  on  Monday  morning.  The  thanadar  came  in 
from  Bowgous  saying  our  men  were  mutinying,  and  begged  us  not  to  trust  them;  but  when  Hayes's  escort  came  in  the  evening,  and  said  their 
men  had  been  complaining  about  the  long  marches  etc,  we  thought  it  was  nothing.  Well,  we  cantered  along,  all  merrily,  in  the  morning, 
talking  of  how  we  would  open  the  road  to  Allygurh,  and  carry  all  before  us;  and  after  riding  about  eleven  miles  we  came  up  in  sight  of  the  men 
apparently  going  along  the  road  and  quite  orderly.  They  were  on  one  road  we  the  other.  I  said  "Lets  cross  the  plain  and  meet  them."  As  we 
approached  they  faced  towards  us  and  halted,  and  when  we  had  cantered  up  to  within  fifty  yards,  one  or  two  native  officers  rode  out  to  meet 
us,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Fly,  Sahibs,  fly.'" 

'Upon  this  poor  Hayes  said  to  me  as  we  wheeled  round  our  horses,  "Well,  we  must  now  fly  for  our  lives,"  and  away  we  went  with  the  two 
troops  after  us  like  demons,  yelling  and  sending  bullets  from  their  carbines  flying  all  round  us.  Thank  God  neither  my  horse  nor  I  was  hit. 
Hayes  was  riding  on  the  side  nearest  the  troopers,  and  before  we  had  gone  many  yards,  I  saw  a  native  officer  go  alongside  of  him,  and  with 
one  blow  cut  him  from  his  saddle.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  took  much  less  time  than  I  have  to  relate.  On  they  all  came  shouting  after 
me,  and  every  now  and  then  "ping"  came  a  ball  near  me.  Indeed,  I  thought  my  moments  were  numbered;  but  as  I  neared  the  road  at  the  end 
of  the  maidan  a  ditch  presented  itself.  It  was  but  a  moment  I  thought,  dug  my  spurs  hard  in,  and  the  mare  flew  over  it,  though  she  nearly  fell  on 
the  other  side;  fortunately  I  recovered  her,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  leaving  all  behind  but  two  sowars,  who  followed  me  and  poor 
Hayes's  horse  tearing  on  after  me.  On  seeing  this  I  put  my  pistol  into  my  holster,  having  reserved  my  fire  until  a  man  was  actually  upon  me, 
and  took  a  pull  at  the  mare,  as  I  had  still  a  long  ride  for  it,  and  knew  my  riding  must  stand  me  a  good  turn;  so  I  raised  the  mare  as  much  as  I 
could,  keeping  those  friends  about  100  yards  in  the  rear;  and  the  sowars,  I  suppose,  seeing  I  was  taking  it  easy,  and  not  urging  my  horse,  but 
merely  turning  round  every  now  and  again  to  watch  them,  pulled  up,  after  chasing  me  two  good  miles.  Never  did  I  know  a  happier  moment, 
and  most  fervently  did  I  thank  God  for  saving  my  life.  Hayes's  Arab  came  dashing  along,  and  passed  me;  I  still  continued  to  ride  along  at  a  fast 
pace,  fearful  of  being  taken  and  murdered  by  some  who  had  taken  a  short  cut  unknown  to  me.' 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Fayrer  had  been  murdered  earlier  in  the  day,  when,  drinking  at  a  well,  a  mutineer  had  crept  up  behind  him 
and  practically  cut  off  his  head.  Barbor,  seeing  what  had  happened,  leapt  into  his  saddle  and  galloped  off  down  the  road,  but  the  way  was 
blocked  by  a  knot  of  sowars  who  hacked  him  to  peices.  The  murder  of  Captain  Hayes  on  the  Trunk  Road  on  1  June  1857  was  officially 
reported  to  the  Company's  Directors  in  letter  No.  1 82,  of  1 9  June  1 857.  The  widowed  Mrs  Hayes  at  Lucknow  moved  into  a  house  inside  the 
Residency  compound  for  the  duration  of  the  siege  with  the  generous  French  merchant  Monsieur  Deprat,  who  had  accepted  responsibility  for 
Hayes's  library;  'these  items  [however]  were  subsequently  put  to  purposes  that  the  owner  could  never  in  his  wildest  dreams  have  imagined. 
The  splendid  library  of  Captain  Hayes,  consisting  of  priceless  Oriental  MSS  and  the  standard  literary  and  scientific  works  of  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  dictionaries  of  every  language  spoken  on  earth  from  the  patois  of  Bretagne  down  to  Cingalese,  Malay  and  ancient  Egyptian,  were 
for  the  nonce  converted  into  barricades,  together  with  mahogany  furniture  of  all  kinds  ...  ' 

Refs:  IOL  L/MIL/10/30  &  60;  IOL  L/MIL/5/51 5;  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  The  Yellow  Scarf,  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Thuggee  Sleeman  (Tuker);  Forty 
One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  The  Siege  of  Lucknow  (Rees);  The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Forrest);  The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Kaye 
and  Malleson);  Our  Bones  Are  Scattered  (Ward);  A  Companion  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1 857  (Taylor). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  General  Thomas  Carey,  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  attached  Quarter  Master 
General's  Department,  sole  survivor  of  the  ambush  and  murder  of  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  Lieutenant  Barbor 
and  Mr  Fayrer 

Indian  Mutiny  1  857-59,  2  clasps,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Major  T.  A.  Carey,  Qr.  Mr.  Genl.  Dept.)  toned, 
about  very  fine 
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Thomas  Carey,  the  son  of  Thomas  Carey  of  Rozel,  was  bom  in  Guernsey  on  16  February  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  College, 
Guernsey,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  1 7th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  on  1 0  November  1 843.  He  became  Captain  in  September  1 856, 
and  in  late  May  1 857  was  at  Cawnpore  waiting  to  proceed  to  northern  India.  At  Cawnpore  he  met  his  old  friend  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes  (qv), 
the  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  who  had  come  down  from  Lucknow  with  a  small  force  of  some  300  men  to  make  a  situation 
report.  On  27  May  Hayes  left  Cawnpore  to  investigate  the  state  of  communications  to  the  north,  taking  with  him  240  troopers  of  the  2nd  Oudh 
Irregular  Cavalry.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Barbor,  Mr  Fayrer,  a  volunteer,  and  Carey,  who,  continuing  his  journey  north, 
accepted  Hayes's  invitation  to  join  him.  On  the  31st,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cawnpore,  Hayes  learnt  that  a  local  Rajah  had  thrown 
aside  British  rule  and  left  the  body  of  Irregular  Cavalry  under  Barbor  and  Fayrer  and  went  off  with  Carey  to  consult  with  the  civil  authorities 
eight  miles  away  at  Mynpoorie  concerning  an  attack  against  the  rebel  Rajah.  See  Lot  79  for  Carey's  own  account  of  the  subsequent  events 
which  was  penned  at  Mynpoorie  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  June  1 857.  Having  witnessed  the  murder  of  Fletcher  Hayes  and  made  good  his  own 
escape,  Carey  continues: 


Thus  up  to  the  sixth  mile  from  home  did  I  continue  to  fly,  when,  finding  my  mare  completely  done,  and  meeting  one  of  our  sowars  I 
immediately  stopped  him,  jumped  up  behind,  and  ordered  him  to  hasten  back  to  Mynpoorie.  After  going  about  a  mile  on  this  beast  we  came 
up  to  poor  Hayes's  horse,  which  had  been  caught;  so  on  him  I  sprang,  and  he  bore  me  safely  back  to  the  cantonments.  It  was  indeed  a  ride  for 
hie  or  death;  and  only  when  I  alighted  at  the  magistrate's  Cutcherry,  in  which  all  the  Europeans  were  assembled,  did  I  feel  at  all  comfortable 
Men  were  immediately  sent  out  to  look  for  the  body  [Hayes]  and  bring  it  in,  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  Barbor,  the  adjutant  and  young  Favrer 

rhLWnreukn?W)n  u  haV,e tHeir  laS‘  encamP'nS  ground  with  the  men.  In  the  afternoon  poor  Hayes's  body  was  brought  in.  his  head  most 
frightfully  hacked  about,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  his  left  fearfully  lacerated  -  his  watch,  rings,  boots  all  gone,  and  his  clothes  all  cut  and  torn  to 
pieces.  Poor  fellow.  It  was  a  sad  fate  for  such  a  good  and  clever  man,  and  deeply  do  I  feel  the  loss  of  one  who  was  ever  a  kind  friend  to  me 
anxious  to  serve  me  by  every  means  in  his  power;  gladly  would  I  have  assisted  him  had  I  had  it  in  my  power;  but  what  could  I  do  against  Alt) 
mfuriated  fanafcSu  Poor  Flay es  was  not  eight  yards  from  me  when  he  fell,  and  one  instant's  delay  would  have  been  certain  death  to  me  One 
old  Sikh  sirdar  with  two  followers,  who  stood  aloof  from  these  acts  of  murder,  and  one  of  Hayes's  seivants,  brought  in  his  body,  and  from  them 
earned  that  poor  young  Fayrer's  and  Barber's  remains  were  also  being  brought  in.  A  dastardly  villain  of  a  sowar,  stole  behind  young  Fayrer 
as  he  was  drinking  at  a  well,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  tulwar  on  his  neck  killed  him;  he  fell  back,  his  head  half  severed  from  his  body  The  old 
S  kh  rushed  forward  to  raise  him,  and  ordered  them  to  seize  the  murderer,  when  another  man  said.  "What  are  you  with  these  kaffirs;  take 
care  ot  yourself.  On  raising  up  poor  young  Fayrer's  head  the  poor  man  breathed  his  last.' 


Dronertv  aken  o  f  S  *T8. uhe  ^  °"e  horse  and  ^  of  lhe  “wars,  when  he  was  hi,  with  a  ball  and  then  cut  down,  his 

:  rT  '  Th  y  ?  rOC  e  f  towards  Delhi'  Fayrer  was  killed  about  ten  minutes  beft ,re  we  -  ame  up;  then 

yCchtPrfMeS'  r  ^US  T  See' thrOUKh  the  mer°y  0f  God'  1  es“Ped  these  poor  fellows  fate.  I  am  now  with  eight  others  in 

the  Cutcherry  of  Mynpoorie;  we  have  lots  of  ammunition.  It  is  a  large  pukka  building,  and  from  the  top  we  can  make  a  good  fight  if  no  guns 

US-  We  hr  100  lnhnt7  and  a"  -d  now  have  about  100  eac  h  £  more.  Tn  o  S 

Native  Infantry  who  remained  true  to  their  salt,  and  did  not  desert  with  the  res,.  I  he  (  aval, or  I  torse.  Major  Raites  seems  very  <  on, idem  in-  In  a 

With  me  Shore  andU,nmen  ta°h -2  Ptf  *"**  ''  s"’kI"  n‘"iw'  D,V|,K  d" 1  »»  "'V  unfortunate  <  ompanions  who  left  Cawnpore 

T  T  ,  *he  "N  ‘° «ir  way  through  this  Etah  rajah's  country,  and  open  the  road for  government  toAllygurh 

themurderersof  there  doot  m^who  h T  T?  °f  enterin8  heartiiV  h*>out  views,  did  they  lead  us  on,  and  then  be,  ame 

. . * . 
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Carey  finally  found  refuge  in  the  fort  at  Agra.  He  later  served  in  the  Quarter  Master  General  s  Department  and  took  part  in  the  second  relief  of 
Lucknow  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow  city.  In  1866,  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  36th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  before  transferring  as  Commandant  to  the  8th  Bengal  N.l.  in  1 871 .  In  February  1 878,  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant-General,  and  the 
following  November  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  full  General  and  retired.  General  Carey  died  at  6  Wetherby  Place,  South  Kensington,  on 
23  May  1892. 

Refs:  Elizabeth  College  Register;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Ball);  The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(Forrest). 


The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Private  Thomas  Mallinson,  84th  Regiment,  massacred  at  Cawnpore 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Thos.  Mallinson,  84th  Regt.)  the  obverse  with  brooch  marks,  obviously  once 
worn  as  a  'widow's  brooch',  edge  bruising,  otherwise  about  very  fine  and  very  rare 

£1500-2000 


Thomas  Mallinson,  a  Labourer,  was  born  at  Huddersfield  and  enlisted  into  H.M's  84th  Regiment  on  27  January  1 855.  He  was  one  of  the 
hundred  or  so  members  of  the  Regiment's  'E'  and  'G'  Companies  despatched  up  country  from  Dum  Dum  between  19  and  24  May  1857  to 
Benares,  whence  he  was  sent  with  some  fifty  men  under  Lieutenant  Frederick  Saunders  (qv),  to  Cawnpore  to  bolster  the  defence  of  General 
Wheeler's  entrenchment.  Having  served  through  the  siege,  Mallinson  died  in  the  massacre  at  Satichura  Ghat  on  27  June  1 857. 

Although  the  casualty  roll  records  Lieutenant  Saunders  and  47  other  ranks  from  the  84th  as  having  been  massacred  at  Cawnpore,  some  of 
these  names  do  not  appear  on  the  medal  roll,  and  with  so  few  having  ever  appeared  for  sale,  it  is  possible  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
never  issued.  This  would  seem  to  apply  equally  to  the  medals  of  the  32nd  who  were  massacred  at  Cawnpore,  and  to  others,  like  so  many  of 
the  35th  Foot  who  were  killed  in  the  disaster  at  Jugdispore 

Ref:  WO  25/3258  Ptl. 


The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Lieutenant  F.  S.  M.  Wren,  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  massacred  in  the  water  at 
Satichura  Chat,  near  Cawnpore,  in  June  1857 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Lieut.  F.  S.  M.  Wren,  2nd  Ben.  L.C.)  impressed  naming  as  issued  in  1886, 
good  very  fine  and  very  rare 

£2500-3000 


Francis  Stoneham  Montagu  Wren,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wren,  D.L.,  J.P.,  of  Lenwood,  Northam,  Devon,  and  his  wife  Delitia  Montagu,  was 
baptised  on  18  November  1836,  He  was  educated  at  Bideford  Grammar  School  and  at  the  Rev.  Rowsell's  school  in  Stepney,  and  was 
nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry  by  Major  James  Oliphant  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  a  former  Major  in  the 
Madras  sen/ice.  He  was  examined  by  the  professors  at  Addiscombe  on  7  February  1854  and  passed  the  Military  Committee  at  East  India 
House  in  London  next  day.  He  left  for  India  by  the  overland  route  (via  Marseilles  and  Suez)  on  4  April,  being  appointed  Cornet  the  same  day, 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  15  May  1 854,  and  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  1st  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  from  6  June.  He  was  posted,  on  7  August,  to 
the  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  at  Cawnpore,  and  a  year  later  promoted  Lieutenant.  On  1  April  1856  he  passed  the  examination  in  colloquial 
Hindustani. 


On  5  June  1857,  following  a  period  of  mounting  tension,  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry  mutinied  and  the  Europeans  occupied  the  hastily  and 
ill-prepared  entrenchment.  The  garrison,  under  Hugh  Massey  Wheeler,  consisted  of  200  European  soldiers  from  H.M's  32nd  and  84th 
Regiments,  200  officers  and  male  civilians  and  about  400  women  and  children.  For  twenty-one  days  the  garrison  held  out  against  the 
half-hearted  attentions  of  some  7,000  mutineers  and  rebels,  who  were  content  to  divide  their  time  enjoying  newly  acquired  plunder  and 
punishing  their  former  masters  with  ferocious  hails  of  musketry,  grape  and  roundshot.  Inside  the  entrenchment,  the  poorly  provisioned  men, 
women  and  children  were  daily  decapitated  and  disembowelled  by  cannon  fire,  killed  by  musketry,  or  the  effects  of  the  sun,  or  horribly 
mutilated  by  gunshot  wounds. 


In  the  third  week  of  June  the  rebel  leaders  decided  to  bring  operations  to  a  close  and  sent  in  an  emissary  with  a  letter  offering  safe  passage 
down  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  conceded  that  the  only  hope  of  survival  lay  in  surrender.  On  27  June,  the 
survivors  marched  out  from  the  entrenchment,  the  women  and  children,  and  wounded  in  bullock  carts  or  riding  on  elephants  supplied  by  the 
rebels,  towards  awaiting  boats  at  Satichura  Ghat.  The  able  bodied  men  were  still  under  arms,  their  pockets  bulging  with  ammunition.  As  the 
refugees  started  to  board  the  boats  large  numbers  of  concealed  rebels  opened  a  murderous  and  indiscriminate  fire. 

On  24  November  1 857  a  letter  written  by  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  one  of  only  four  men  to  survive  the  massacre,  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  recording  the  fates  of  those  of  whom  he  was  certain.  Halfway  down  the  Cavalry  list  he  confirmed  the  slaughter  on  27  June  1857  of 
twenty-one  year-old  Lieutenant  Wren  in  the  water  at  Satichura  Chat.  The  application  for  Francis  Wren's  medal  was  made  by  his  eldest 
brother,  Adderly  Barton  Wren,  J.P.,  of  Lenwood,  in  1886.  It  was  sanctioned  in  Military  Despatch  to  India  No.  181  of  15  July  1886,  which  stated: 

'The  late  Francis  Stoneham  Montagu  Wren,  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  is  stated  on  page  260  of  the  Bengal  Army  List  for  January  1858  to  have 
been  killed  by  insurgents  at  Cawnpore  on  27th  June  1857.  A  Mutiny  medal  roll  of  his  name  should  therefore  have  been  furnished  by  your 
Government,  but  none  appears  to  have  been  received  in  this  Office.  The  fact  of  the  deceased  officer's  being  entitled  to  the  Mutiny  medal  has 
just  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  next  of  kin,  his  eldest  brother  Mr  Adderley  B.  Wren,  who  has  accordingly  preferred  an  application  for  it. 
As  the  claim  is  a  just  one,  I  have  sanctioned  the  issue  of  a  medal,  and  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will  cause  a  formal  medal  roll  to  be 
transmitted  to  this  Office  for  filing  with  the  other  records.' 


A  medal  roll  was  duly  returned  with  the  Military  Despatch  from  India  of  25  October  1886,  and  Adderly  Wren  finally  received  his  brother's 
medal  on  13  December  of  that  year.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  persistence  of  his  next  of  kin  resulted  in  the  issued  a  medal  to  comemmorate 
the  services  of  the  gallant  Francis  Wren  lor,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  medals  were  not  forthcoming  for  the  next  of  kin  of  the  many 
officers  and  men  massacred  at  Cawnpore.  There  is  a  memorial  to  Francis  Wren  in  St  Margaret's  Church  at  Northam,  Devon. 

Refs.  IOL  L/MIL/9/23 1;  IOL  L/MIL/ io/5<),  6  i  &  65;  101  l/MIL/  3/2288;  l<  )l  I  'MIL.  5/9 };  Bengal  Army  1 1st  1857  Walford's  County  F  ami  lies 

1 0^3. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Allan  Octavian  Hume,  C.B.,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Magistrate  and  Collector,  who 
had  an  outstanding  record  of  'military'  service  in  Agra  during  the  mutiny,  and  who  was  a  founding  member 
and  longtime  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (A.  O.  Hume,  Civil  Service)  nearly  extremely  fine  £1200-1500 


Allan  Octavian  Hume,  a  son  of  the  surgeon  and  enlightened  politician  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  was  born  in  1829,  and  was  educated  at  Haileybury, 
where  he  excelled,  and  at  London  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1 849  and  by  his  'activity  and  acuteness'  obtained 
prior  to  the  Mutiny  'the  first  great  prize  of  the  service  -  the  charge  of  a  district  -  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time',  having  'been  selected  for 
what  was  deemed  a  post  of  special  difficulty,  as  magistrate  and  collector  of  Etawa',  situated  some  seventy-five  miles  south  east  of  Agra  and 
about  a  hundred  miles  north  west  of  Cawnpore. 


On  learning  of  events  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  Hume  organised  police  patrols  to  watch  the  roads  and  prevent  mutineers  from  infecting  his 
district.  On  16  May  one  of  his  patrols  brought  in  seven  Sowars  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  from  Meerut,  but  omitted  to  relieve  them  of  their  arms. 
At  Etawah  the  Sowars  levelled  their  carbines  at  the  quarter-guard  of  the  9th  N.I.,  and  drawing  their  swords  attacked  the  European  officers.  In 
the  melee  that  ensued  five  of  the  troopers  were  killed  and  of  the  other  two  who  escaped  one  was  captured  shortly  afterwards.  'This  was  the 
first  retributive  blow  that  fell  upon  the  mutineers  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  They  were  all  Mohamedans  (Pathans)  of  Futtehpore.' 

Events  deteriorated  rapidly  until  the  troops  at  the  Station  were  in  open  revolt.  Hume  was  briefly  able  to  restore  order  in  his  district,  though  he 
suspended  the  collection  revenue,  shrewdly  considering  that  having  lost  five  lakhs  by  the  plunder  of  his  treasuries,  it  was  wiser  to  leave  owed 
monies  'in  the  hands  of  a  thousand  landholders  than  in  a  treasury  guarded  by  sepoys  too  likely  to  mutiny'.  Miscreants,  however,  were  brought 
promptly  to  justice  and  at  his  hands  received  as  impartial  a  trial  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  He  hanged  only  seven  convicted  murderers 
and  these  'by  methods  which  caused  the  least  suffering'.  By  contrast,  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  a  colleague  in  another  district  that  he  hanged  a 
hundred  mutineers  in  three  days  -  Hume  was  determined  to  uphold  the  law  and  steadfastly  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  those  who 
venomously  attacked  him  for  his  'excess  of  leniency'.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Etawah  in  June  following  the  mutiny  of 
the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  take  refuge  with  other  Europeans  from  stations  in  the  North  West  Provinces  at  Agra.  In  early  July  1 857  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  gunner  'with  the  right  half-battery'  when  the  officers  and  able  bodied  men  of  that  garrison  sallied  forth  to  Sucheta  to  do  battle 
with  mutineers  from  Neemuch,  but  were  roundly  beaten  and  driven  back  to  Agra  under  a  harassing  fire. 

Hume  returned  to  Etawah  in  December  1 857  and  re-organised  the  police,  but  was  unable  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Government  nor 
the  collection  of  revenue  until  the  end  of  1 858  when  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  large  sum  of  twelve  lakhs.  For  the  greater  part  of  1 858  his 
service  was  little  but  a  record  of  lighting;  and  certainly  no  officer  of  his  cloth  saw  more  purely  military  seivice.'  In  March  1 858  he  was  joined 
by  a  column  under  Colonel  Riddell  of  unspecified  strength. 


The  successful  operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  Central  India  Field  Force,  in  May  and  June  1 858,  then  had  an  adverse  effect  on  Hume's  efforts  to 
dear  his  district,  as  large  bodies  of  retreating  rebels  began  to  pass  through  Etawah  in  an  attempt  to  escape  into  still  disturbed  Oudh.  On  2  July 
fume  was  forced  through  broken  health  to  hand  over  his  district  temporarily  to  Mr  C.  E.  Lance  who,  after  a  series  of  brisk  actions  against  the 
followers  of  Rup  Singh,  was  able  to  report  on  Hume's  return  that  order  in  some  measure  had  been  restored.  However  Hume's  'greatest  trial 
was  yet  to  c  ome',  when  in  early  December,  Firuz  Shah,  'a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi',  'whose  hands  were  free  from  innocent  blood, 

am  w  10  might  have  secured  a  pardon  and  a  pension  by  simple  surrender,  preferred  to  cut  his  way  through  the  British  territories'  while  the 
other  rebel  leaders  fled  north  into  Nepal. 


Severely  outnumbered,  Hume  s  force  <  lashed  with  Firuz  Shah's,  consiting  of  1 ,400  sabres  and  nearly  200  disciplined  infantry  of  the  28th 
eng.i I  I ,  on  f,  December  in  a  desperate  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna'.  Outflanked,  Hume  quickly  found  himself  in  a  critical  position, 
the  disc  iplme  of  his  levies  told,  and  forming  a  square  they  were  able  to  hold  their  own  for  a  full  three  hours,  after  which  the  enemy, 
chsheariene.  by  th.-  resistance  shown,  drew  off  in  good  order.  Firuz  Shah  afterwards  out-marched  a  column  from  Cawnpore  and  escaped,  but 
,  c[‘lr;nK'll,en,Pl,<>  arrest  him  did  no.  go  unnoticed.  Governor-General  Canning  characterized  it  as  'a  daring  exploit'  and  extended  his 
thunks  to  th..  pnne  i pal  offic  ers  involved.  The  family  of  Mr  Doyle  who  fell  in  the  action,  received  a  Co' 
deservedly  made  a  C.B.' 


iovernment  pension,  and  'Mr  Hume  was 
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Hume  served  ten  years  at  Etawah,  and  was  especially  noted  for  his  enthusiasm  for  education.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Mutiny  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  report  1 79  village  schools  had  been  kept  open  with  nearly  4,000  scholars  in  attendant  e,  and  that  'the  little  lads  were  everywhere 
humming  away  at  their  lessons'.  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  agricultural  improvement  and  'started  several  juvenile  reformatories  under  a 
scheme  of  his  own  devising  which  was  later  taken  up  by  the  Government'.  He  received  his  Companionship  of  the  Bath  in  1 860,  and  in  1 870 
after  three  years  as  provincial  commissioner  of  Customs,  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  new  department  of 
Revenue,  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Ele  was  chosen  as  much  for  his  scientific  training  as  'for  his  long  and  warm-hearted  interest  in 
improving  the  peasant's  life'.  Ele  remained  in  that  appointment  for  nine  years,  an  unusually  long  period,  and  spent  two  more  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  N.W.P.  He  retired  in  1 882  and  settled  at  Simla  where  he  then  began  to  work  for  the  political  development 
of  India  and  to  quietly  redress  a  new  racial  arrogance  taking  hold  in  certain  British  quarters. 

It  was  Hume's  contention  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism  awakened  in  the  small  numbers  of  university  educated  Indians  needed  a  form  of 
expression.  He  wrote  to  all  the  graduates  of  Calcutta  University  asking  for  fifty  volunteers  to  join  and  promote  the  mental,  moral,  social  and 
political  regeneration  of  India:  'There  are  aliens,  like  myself,  who  love  India  and  her  children  ...  but  the  real  work  must  be  done  by  the  people 
of  the  country  themselves  ...  If  fifty  men  cannot  be  found  with  sufficient  power  of  self-sacrifice,  sufficient  love  for  and  pride  in  their  country, 
sufficient  genuine  and  unselfish  patriotism  to  take  the  initiative  ...  then  there  is  no  hope  for  India.  Her  sons  must  and  will  remain  mere  humble 
and  helpless  instruments  in  the  hands  of  foreign  rulers.' 

The  result  of  his  letter  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Bombay  in  1 885.  It  was  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly,  if 
somewhat  patronising,  encouragement  by  both  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Dufferin.  'Unswerving  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown'  by  the  Indian  delegates  was  a  readily  accepted  precept,  and  they,  then  and  in  successive  years,  condemned  violent  outrages  and 
worked  for  constitutional  changes.  The  delegates  of  1 885  asked  for  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  working  of  the  administration,  ‘prayed  for  a 
reduction  of  military  expenditure',  and  deprecated  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  They  moved  to  abolish  the  Council  of  India  as  an  obstacle 
to  reform  and  pressed  for  the  development  of  provincial  Councils  on  the  lines  later  made  law.  However,  from  the  outset  Hume  warned  his 
proteges  that  any  proposal  for  change  would  meet  formidable  obstacles,  first  in  the  provincial  government,  then  in  the  Government  of  India, 
and,  last  and  often  fatally  in  the  India  Office.  He  well  knew  that  the  unstated  attitude  of  British  officialdom  in  regard  to  the  educated  and 
ambitious  Indian  was  very  much,  'One  day  -  but  clearly  not  just  yet ...' 

Hume  served  twenty-three  years  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress.  His  last  session  in  charge  was  in  December  1 908,  and  proceedings 
that  year  began  as  usual  with  loyal  homage  to  the  King  Emperor,  and  ended  with  a  unique  message  of  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations  to 
Hume,  'the  father  and  founder  of  the  Congress'.  Hume,  who  was  also  the  author  of  several  books  on  ornithology,  married  in  1853  Mary  Anne 
Grindall.  He  finally  retired  to  England  and  settled  at  The  Chalet,  Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Norwood.  He  died  in  July  1 91 2. 

Refs:  Who  Was  Who;  Memorials  of  Old  Haileybury  College  (Danvers);  Fifty-Seven,  Some  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian  Districts 
During  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army  (Keene);  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India  (Kaye);  A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Malleson);  The  Great 
Mutiny  (Hibbert);  The  Men  Who  Ruled  India  (Mason). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  and  'Goorka  Best  Shot'  medals  to  Havildar  Gungaram  Bist,  66th  Goorkha  Light  Infantry 


(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Havr.  Gungaram  Bist,  66th  Goorkha  L.l.)  naming  officially  engraved  in 
running  script 

(b)  66th  Goorka  Regiment  Best  Shot  Medal,  silver,  the  struck  reverse  with  'Best  Shot'  between  two  kukris  with 

a  musket  above,  the  kukri  suspension  bar  inscribed  with  battle  honours  'Bhurtpore'  and  'Sutledge',  inscribed  on 
the  edge  'Naick  Gungaram  Bhist,  66th  or  Goorkha  Regt.',  repair  to  the  suspension  on  the  second,  contact 
marks,  otherwise  very  fine  £250-300 
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I  he  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Colonel  H.  B.  F.  Williamson,  Commandant  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
Kuppoorthullah  Contingent 


Indian  Muiiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Colonel  Williamson,  Commandant  2d  Infy. 
officially  engraved  in  fine  running  script,  toned,  nearly  extremely  fine 


Kuppoorthullah  Contingent)  naming 

£400-500 


Ra,.M-R.,,«f,n  I- iajaRandhir  Singh,  ruler  of  Kapurthala,  placed  all  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 

’  ’ "  "1l"  '  v,‘ t,ahle  s<‘m“' 1,1  suppling  the  uprising  near  his  home  state.  In  1 858  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  Oudh, 
Where  they  part.r  ipated  in  six  engagements  and  captured  several  guns,  returning  to  Kapurthala  in  March  1859. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Gunner  Michael  O'Connors,  1st  Brigade,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  3  clasps,  Delhi,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Cunr.  Michl.  O'Connor,  1st  Bde.  Bengal 
H.  Art.)  edge  bruise,  otherwise  better  than  very  fine 

£1 50-200 


Michael  O'Connors  [he  only  appears  on  the  medal  roll  without  an  's']  was  a  native  of  Milltown,  Co.  Clare,  who  enlisted  at  Liverpool  on 
1 6th/1 7th  january  1 857,  for  1 2  years  service  in  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery.  He  was  then  described  as  23  years  8  months,  5ft  9in  tall, 
with  brown  hair,  grey  eyes  and  a  fresh  complexion.  He  joined  the  E.I.C.  recruit  depot  at  Warley  Barracks,  Brentwood,  Essex,  on  24  January 
1 857,  and  was  there  allocated  to  the  Bengal  Army.  He  embarked  for  India  on  the  Areta  on  1 8  June  1 857,  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  28  October, 
and  was  there  posted  as  9203  Gunner  to  the  3rd  Troop  1st  Brigade  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  He  volunteered  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1861,  as  a 
Corporal.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  the  clasp  for  Delhi,  but  the  medal  roll  does  confirm  'Present  at  the  Alum  Bagh  with  the  force 
under  Genl.  Outram  from  4  Jany.  1 858,  until  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow.'  His  Royal  Artillery  discharge  papers  confirm'lndian  Mutiny  Medal 
with  2  clasps  for  Lucknow',  and  also  show  additional  '2  years  service  per  G.O.G.G.  12  Oct.  59'  for  the  'defence'  of  Lucknow.  Although 
O'Connors  was  for  a  time  a  Sergeant  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  he  was  tried  and  reduced  to  Gunner  in  September  1867,  and  finally 
discharged  as  a  Bombardier  on  1 5  June  1 876. 

Refs:  WO  97/1822;  IOL  L/Mliy9/34;  L/MIL  10/80;  L/MIL/1 0/1 27. 
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A  rare  4-clasp  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Gunner  William  McDonald,  Bengal  Artillery 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  4  clasps,  Delhi,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow,  Central  India  (Gunr.  Wm.  McDonald,  1st 
Bn.  Bengal  Art.)  edge  bruises,  otherwise  very  fine  and  very  rare 

£7  500-2000 


Four-clasp  medals  were  awarded  to  only  50  European  recipients,  all  serving  with  the  3rd  Company,  1st  Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery. 

William  McDonald,  a  Boiler  Maker  from  Renfrew,  attested  for  the  Bengal  Artillery  at  Glasgow  on  5  April  1 856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  After 
service  before  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  he  joined  the  3rd  Company,  1st  Battalion,  Artillery,  in  January  1858.  McDonald  was  discharged  at  his  own 
request  at  Lucknow  on  6  August  1 859,  after  three  years  and  1 23  days  service.  His  Discharge  Papers  note  that  he  'claims  medal  for  siege  and 
capture  ot  Delhie  -  siege  of  Lucknow  and  capture  of  Calpee  -  campaign  in  Oude  1858/59  -  and  any  prize  that  may  be  given  for  above 
service'.  It  appears  that  McDonald  managed  to  recover  part  of  the  cost  of  his  riding  overalls  by  being  permitted  to  pass  them  on  to  another 
soldier  learning  to  ride.  Five  foot  nine  Gunner  McDonald  declared  an  intention  to  return  to  Glasgow. 

Ref:  IOL  L7MIL/1 0/308. 
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The  'Delhi'  C.B.  pair  awarded  to  Major-General  Frederick  Gaitskell,  Bengal  Artilley,  who  commanded  the 
artillery  at  the  assault  of  Delhi 

(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge,  22  carat  gold  and  enamels,  hallmarked  London  1857, 
maker's  mark  'WN',  complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1 857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Lieut.  Col.  F.  Gartskell  [sic],  C.B.  8th  Bn.  Bengal  Art.)  edge  bruise 
to  the  second,  otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine 

£2500-3000 


Ex  Tamplin  collection,  Sotheby,  February  1985. 

Frederick  Gaitskell,  the  son  of  Thomas  Gaitskell,  Distiller  and  Wine  Merchant,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  of  the  5th  Regiment  of 
Surrey  Volunteers  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  was  bom  on  26  June  1 806.  He  was  educated  under  the  Reverend  J.  Steadman  at  Wandsworth 
and  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  by  William  Stanley  Clarke,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father. 
He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  on  leaving  Addiscombe  in  December  1823.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  28 
September  1 827,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  by  Brevet  on  1 8  December  1 838,  and  became  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  of  the 
4th  Battalion,  Foot  Artillery,  in  July  1 840.  He  served  successively  with  the  6th,  5th  and  7th  Battalions  in  the  1 840’s,  and  was  promoted  Brevet 
Major  on  1 1  November  1851,  and  Major  in  his  corps  in  May  1854.  After  over  thirty  years  of  uneventful  regimental  service,  he  was 
commanding,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  the  8th  Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery,  which  he  subsequently  took  to  join  the  hard-pressed  British 
enclave  on  Delhi  Ridge. 

When  Brigadier  Garbett,  commanding  the  artillery  before  Delhi,  was  wounded,  Gaitskell  succeeded  him,  and  was  therefore  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  artillery  preparation  prior  to  the  assault  on  14  September,  on  which  so  much  depended.  His  services  at  Delhi  were 
subsequently  acknowledged  in  Brigadier-General  Archdale  Wilson's  despatch  ( London  Gazette  1 5  December  1 857).  Two  despatches  written 
by  Gaitskell  detailing  the  artillery's  services  during  the  siege  were  published  in  the  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  on  15  December  1857. 

Gaitskell  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  effect  from  14  September  1857,  and  subsequently  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  for  his 
sen/ices  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  (London  Gazette  22  January  1859).  He  afterwards  commanded  the  4th  Battalion  and  was  made  full  Colonel  on 
1 8  February  1 861 .  He  retired  the  following  year  and  was  subsequently  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  Major-General.  He  married  twice,  firstly 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  Harriet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Major  John  Hamilton,  formerly  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  secondly,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Mr  Ashley,  of  Ashley  St  Legers.  General  Gaitskell  died  at  'Lisburn',  Torquay,  Devon,  on  9  February  1901,  at  the  age  of  ninety  -four 
He  bequeathed  his  C.B.  and  Mutiny  medal  to  his  step-daughter's  husband.  Captain  William  Boyle  Moore,  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment. 

Refs:  Illustrated  London  News;  United  Seivice  Journal ;  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Army  Historical  Research;  Somerset  House  Wills. 
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The  C.I.E.  and  Indian  Mutiny  pair  awarded  to  Lieutenant-General  John  Tennant,  Bengal  Engineers,  who  was 
Field  Engineer  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  later  in  the  defence  of  the  Alumbagh  and  final  capture  of 
Lucknow 

(a)  The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  C.I.E.,  Companion's  1st  type  breast  badge  with  'India'  on  the 
petals,  gold  and  enamels,  neatly  inscribed  on  the  reverse  'Coll.  J.  F.  Tennant,  R.E.',  complete  with  gold  top 
suspension  brooch 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1 857-59,  2  clasps,  Delhi,  Lucknow  (Lieut.  J.  F.  Tennant,  Bengal  Engrs.)  fitted  with  silver 
ribbon  buckle,  this  with  some  wear  on  the  high  points,  good  very  fine,  the  first  nearly  extremely  fine 

£2500-3000 


John  Francis  Tennant  was  born  on  10  January  1829,  and  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  June  1847.  He 
arrived  in  India  on  7  March  1 849,  and  served  for  the  next  two  years  as  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Ganges  canal.  In  1 851  he  joined  the  Great 
Survey  of  India  that  was  carried  over  the  next  eight  years.  From  20  August  1 857,  he  served  in  the  Mutiny  as  Field  Engineer  during  the  siege  of 
Delhi.  In  the  great  assault  on  the  14th  August,  Tennant  accompanied  Column  No.  4,  under  Colonel  Reid,  whose  purpose  was  to  guard  the  right 
flank  with  the  cavalry  under  Hope  Grant  (qv),  and,  by  advancing  from  Hindu  Rao's  House  through  the  outlying  suburbs,  force  an  entrance  into 
the  city  through  the  Kabul  Gate.  In  the  event,  No.  4  Column  not  only  failed  to  reach  the  Kabul  Gate  from  Kishanganj  but  was  also  repulsed  by  a 
strong  counter-attack,  during  which  the  Kashmir  irregulars,  attached  to  the  column,  fled  in  panic.  The  column  was  only  saved  from  disaster  by 
the  gallantry  of  Hope  Grant  s  cavalry  and  some  Horse  Artillery.  For  his  services  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  Tennant  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith. 


lennant  was  subsequently  present  with  the  4,000-strong  garrison,  under  Sir  James  Outram,  which  held  the  Alumbagh  from  the  end  of 
November  1857  till  the  end  of  February  1858,  while  Lucknow,  close  to  the  north,  still  contained  90,000  rebels  jubilant  at  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
retreat.  I  he  Alumbagh  was  attacked  six  times  during  this  period  but  the  garrison  never  failed  to  repulse  the  enemy.  When  Campbell  returned 
in  Mar<  h,  Tennant  was  one  ot  the  twenty-four  Bengal  Engineer  officers  who  took  part  in  the  storm  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  for  which  service 
he  received  a  mention  in  Outram's  despatches. 


Promoted  ( .a plain  and  Brevet  Major  in  1 858,  Tennant  was  appointed  Government  Astronomer  at  Madras  in  October  1 859.  The  following  year 
hi'  bee  ame  <  ommandant  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  He  returned  to  the  Public  Works  Department  and  subsequently  served  as  Executive 
eerin  Burma<  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  in  186  68  and  again  in  1871,  he  was  appointed  to  observe  the  ec  lipsesof  the  sun,  and  in  1876  he 
superintended  th<  -  ibservations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  at  Roorkee  and  I  ahore.  From  1871  till  Ins  retirement  as  i  ieutenant-Ceneral  in  1884,  he 
held  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Mini  .it  (  ale  utla.  I  le  was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  January  1879,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  both 
the  Royal  Soc  iety  and  the  Royal  Astronomir  al  Society.  ( ieneral  Tennant  died  on  6  Marc  h  1915,  at  his  home  in  west  London. 

Re!  Who  Was  Who;  India  f  )fl,< I  isl;  Servi.  es  of  the  ( )ffi<  e,s  « if  the  Bengal  Army  (Ubique);  7  he  Military  Engineer  in  India  (Sandes). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  and  North  West  Frontier  campaign  pair  to  Brigadier-General  O.  E.  Rothney,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  4th 
Sikh  Infantry  (late  Rothney's  Sikhs),  Commandant  of  the  5th  Gurkhas  1860-73 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Bt.  Major  O.  E.  Rothney,  4th  Sikh  Infy.)  suspension  claw  lightened 
but  still  slack 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp.  North  West  Frontier  (Major  O.  E.  Rothney,  4th  Sikh  Inftry.)  overall 
contact  wear  and  pitting,  therefore  good  fine  and  better 

£1200-1500 


Octavius  Edward  Rothney,  the  son  of  Alexander  Rothney,  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  a  Sub-Inspector  of  the  Military  Stores  Department,  H.E.I.C.S, 
was  born  on  13  March  1824,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Bengal  Service  by  C.  Lyall,  Esq.,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonner.  Commissioned  in  June  1841,  he  arrived  at  Eort  William  aboard  the  Becephalus  on  6 
November  of  that  year  and  was  posted  to  the  45th  Bengal  N.l.  at  Dacca  in  December.  Having  been  promoted  Lieutenant  and  having  qualified 
as  an  Interpreter,  he  was  appointed  to  the  1 1  th  Bengal  Cavalry  at  Loodianah  and  served  with  that  corps  during  the  Sutlej  campaign  (not  entitled 
to  a  medal).  In  October  1 846  he  rejoined  the  45th  N.l.  and  proceeded  towards  the  Kashmir  frontier  with  General  Littler's  force  against  Sheikh 
Emamoodeen.  In  1848  Rothney  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  newly  raised  4th  Sikh  Infantry  (later  4-1 2th  Frontier  Force).  In  December  1851 , 
he  joined  the  3rd  Sikhs  as  second-in-command,  and,  from  December  1852  until  January  1853,  took  part  in  the  expedition  under 
Lieutenant-General  F.  Mackeson  against  the  Hassanzais  on  the  North  West  Frontier.  He  rejoined  the  4th  Sikhs  as  Commandanton  active 
service  in  Burma  in  March  1 854,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  chain  of  outposts  in  recently  annexed  Pegu  where  he  fought  several 
engagements  with  the  rebel  leader  Goung  Gee. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  found  Rothney  and  Lieutenant  Williams,  his  Adjutant  and  the  only  other  British  officer  with  the  corps,  at 
Loodianah.  On  8  June  3,000  mutineers  arrived  from  Jullundur  calling  on  the  Sepoys  of  the  3rd  Bengal  N.l.  to  rise  in  revolt.  Rothney,  however, 
managed  to  hold  'the  town  and  fort  in  check'  and  protect  'the  cantonment  with  the  main  body  of  |his|  regiment'  until  the  mutineers  had 
passed.  A  few  days  later  Sir  John  Lawrence  ordered  Rothney's  Sikhs  to  Delhi,  where  they  arrived  on  23  June,  and  subsequently  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  siege,  storm  and  capture  of  the  city.  Rothney  was  promoted  Major  by  Brevet  and  mentioned  in  despatches  for  services 
at  Delhi.  In  March  1858,  he  was  summoned  back  to  Delhi  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Court  which  sal  in 
judgement  on  Bahadur  Shah  II. 

Rothney  was  next  actively  employed  with  the  4th  Sikhs  in  December  1 859,  under  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (qv),  in  the  expedition  to  punish  the 
Kabul  Khel  Waziris  for  harbouring  the  murderers  of  Captain  Richard  Mecham,  and  was  present  at  the  affair  of  Maidanee.  On  23  March  I860 
Rothney  was  transferred  to  officiate  as  Commandant  of  the  Hazara  Gurkha  Battalion,  which  was  then  marching  for  field  service  under 
Chamberlain  against  the  Mahsud  Waziris  who  had  attacked  the  frontier  town  of  Tank.  The  Mahsud  Waziris  were  estimated  at  a  strength  of 
between  four  and  seven  thousand,  and  accordingly  a  large  force  was  assembled.  The  force  was  split  into  two  and  Rothney  remained  with  the 
part  left  in  camp  at  Palosin  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Peter  Lumsden  of  the  Guides.  At  reveille  on  23  April  1 860,  3,000  Mahsud  Waziris 
attacked  the  camp  which  such  ferocity  that  Lumsden  lost  63  killed  and  1 66  wounded.  Lumsden  afterwards  rec  orded:  I  had  my  i  lothes  half  on, 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and  immediately  took  my  inlying  picket  out  to  the  ridge  and  placed  them  so  as  to  rake  the  face  of  the  ridge  down 
which  they  were  coming,  and  then  returned  to  my  Guides,  who,  though  surprised  in  their  tents  and  the  half  of  them  unaccoutred,  still  made  a 
respectable  resistance,  falling  back  inch  by  inch  on  the  guns  (two  9-pounders  and  two  howitzers).  )  Jere  Bond  and  Lewis  of  the  Guides 
contrived  to  get  together  some  200  men  and  formed  them  into  line  across  camp,  called  on  them  to  advance,  which  the  men  did  with  fixed 
swords  and  a  cheer  (which  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear ...  I,  bearing  down  all  before  them  and  clearing  the  i  amp.  While  this  was 
going  on  on  the  right,  the  Goorkhas  and  the  4th  Sikhs  had  time  to  form,  and  being  brought  up  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  by  Major  Rothney 
commanding  the  Goorkhas,  soon  turned  the  enemy's  repulse  into  complete  rout. 
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Following  this  action  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  a  settlement  but  the  Mahsuds  would  not  accept  the  British  terms.  On  2  May  Rothney 
advanced  with  Chamberlain's  force,  and  on  the  4th  encountered  the  Mahsuds,  holding  the  Barari  Pass  in  great  strength.  With  some  diffculty 
the  Mahsuds  were  dislodged  and  forced  to  withdraw  into  the  hills.  They  were  then  followed  up,  and  on  the  1 1  th,  Chamberlain's  force  captured 
the  Mahsud  town  of  Makin  and  destroyed  it.  The  British  force,  experiencing  difficulties  with  its  re-supply,  was  then  withdrawn.  Rothney  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  Lumsden's  despatch  of  25  April  1860,  and  in  Chamberlain's  despatch  of  7  July  1860.  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
appointment  of  Commandant  of  the  Hazara  Gurkhas  the  following  December. 

Promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  June  1 867,  he  was  still  commanding  his  battalion,  which  was  retitled  the  5th  Gurkhas  under  the  reorganisation 
of  the  early  1 860's,  in  August  1 868  when  it  was  sent  in  to  the  Agror  Valley  to  punish  the  Bazotee  Black  Mountain  tribes  who  had  attacked  the 
police  post  at  Ughi.  Despite  driving  the  tribesmen  from  the  valley  on  one  occasion,  Rothney  and  his  Gurkhas  were  outnumbered  and  were 
soon  forced  on  the  defensive.  Unable  to  prevent  further  acts  of  lawlessness  against  villages  under  British  protection,  Rothney  withdrew,  having 
been  slightly  wounded,  while  a  larger  force  was  assembled.  His  efforts  were  acknowledged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Rothney  re-entered  the  Black  Mountains  with  the  expedition  under  Major-General  A.T.  Wilde  in  October.  On  the  4th 
of  that  month,  the  1  st  and  5th  Gurkhas  overran  the  enemy  positions  at  Mana-ka-Dana,  and  next  day  the  heights  at  Machai  Peak  were  taken  by 
the  20th  B.N.I.,  with  the  5th  Gurkhas  in  support.  Thereafter  enemy  opposition  faded  away.  Rothney  was  again  favourably  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  in  December  1 868  was  created  a  C.S.I.  The  next  year  he  sewed  in  a  force  with  special  powers  in  the  Agror  Valley,  for  which 
service  he  was  thanked  by  the  Government  of  the  Punjab. 

In  April  1 870,  Rothney  turned  down  an  appointment  which  many  'Piffer'  officers  perceived  as  the  height  of  ambition  -  the  command  of  the 
Corps  of  Guides.  He  left  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  in  1 873  and  was  next  posted  to  the  Brigade  Staff  at  Agra.  Having  been  awarded  a  C.B.  and  a 
distinguished  and  meritorious  conduct  pension  of  £100  per  annum  in  1877,  he  commanded  the  Gwalior  District  before  taking  up  his  final 
appointment,  as  acting  commander  of  the  Lahore  Division.  Colonel  Rothney  retired  to  England  and  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  New  Year's 
day,  1 881 ,  then  in  his  57th  year. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  IOL  L/MIIV10/33,  41, 45,  50,  64,  76  and  89;  IOL  L/MIIV10/37;  IOL  L/MIL/10/48;  IOL  L/MIL71 0/52;  IOL  L/MIL/10/62; 
IOL  L/MIL/1 0/66;  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  Life  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (Forrest);  The  Times;  History  of  the  5th 
Royal  Gurkha  Rifles  (Frontier  Force). 
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The  unusual  campaign  pair  to  The  Reverand  F.  W.  Ellis,  Chaplain  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  and  later  with  the 
Bhootan  Field  Force 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (The  Rev.  F.  W.  Ellis,  Chaplain  of  the  Force) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Bhootan  (Revd.  F.  W.  Ellis,  Chapn.  Bhootan  Fd.  Force)  lightly 
polished,  otherwise  very  fine  or  better  and  a  rare  pair 

£7  500-2000 


FitzHenry  William  Ellis,  the  son  of  Henry  Ellis,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  holy 
orders  in  1 844  and  briefly  held  a  curacy  at  All  Souls,  Marylebone.  The  following  year  he  went  out  to  India  and  became  chaplain  at  Meerut.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  at  Ambala  in  1849,  and,  in  early  August  1857,  joined  the  Delhi  Field  Force  on  the  Ridge  to  assist  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Rotton. 

'I  looked  forward  anxiously  for  this  gentleman's  arrival,'  Rotton  afterwards  recalled,  'knowing  that  I  should  then  be  relieved  by  him  of  at  least 
one  half  of  my  present  duty  ...  My  excellent  colleague,  the  Rev.  F.  W  .  Ellis,  M.A.,  ...  kindly  relieved  me  of  my  morning  sermon  before 
head-quarters  camp.  The  special  form  of  prayer,  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Pratt,  directed  to  be  employed  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  troubles,  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  that  day.' 

On  16  August,  staff  officer  Colonel  Keith  Young  recorded  in  his  diary:  'Special  service  of  Humiliation:  Mr  Ellis  preached.  Quiet  day:  rain  in 
evening'.  Two  days  later  Ellis's  flock  was  extended  to  include  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  Infantry  Brigades,  containing  H.M's 
75th  Highlanders,  the  2nd  Bengal  Europeans,  H.M's  8th  and  61st  Regiments,  besides  'some  native  regiments,  the  ministerial  duty  attaching  to 
which  was  a  mere  nothing'. 

The  chaplains  were  required  to  constantly  visit  the  overflowing  hospitals,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  fourteen,  'll  required  strong 
nerves  to  withstand  the  sickening  sights  of  these  infirmaries.  The  patients  constantly  retching  made  the  place  very  offensive.  The  flies,  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  alighted  on  your  face  and  head,  and  crawled  down  your  back,  through  the  openings  of  the  shirt 
collar  and  occasionally  flew  even  into  your  throat.'  Rotton  remembered  that  while  'every  brave  dying  man  had  some  consolation  and 
exhortation  addressed  to  him  ...  the  majority  could  not  receive  anything  like  the  attention  which  the  urgency  of  their  cases  imperatively 
demanded'. 

Subjected  to  the  many  miseries  of  the  camp,  Ellis  eventually  fully  succumbed  to  the  fever  which  he  contracted  on  his  arrival  on  the  Ridge.  On 
account  of  this  fever',  Rotton  recorded,  'he  was  urged  by  medical  advisers,  again  and  again  to  leave  camp;  but  he  would  not:  his  labours  were 
constant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  From  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  until  the  close  of  his  career  before  Delhi,  he  never  gave  himself 
time  to  rally  or  regain  strength.  How  could  he?  He  was  responsible,  when  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  army,  for  an  amount  of  clerical  duty 
which,  previously  to  the  mutiny,  had  been  divided  among  no  less  than  five  chaplains.  The  whole  of  this,  in  an  accumulated  form,  was  heaped 
without  consideration,  possibly  without  help,  upon  one  man.  The  result  has  been  after  two  months'  service  with  the  Delhi  Field  Force  that  the 
man  has  been  driven  home  in  search  of  health.' 

Ellis  recovered  to  return  to  India,  and  in  April  1865  he  accompanied  Brigadier-General  Sir  Harry  Tombs  Tield  Force  into  Bhootan,  being 
present  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Dewangiri.  In  1 867  Ellis  was  at  Lucknow,  but  by  1 874  had  returned  home  to  become  chaplain  at  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington.  The  Reverend  FitzHenry  Ellis  died  at  his  residence,  21  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  28  March  1886. 

Refs:  Alumni  Cantabrigienses  (Venn);  The  Chaplain's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi  (Rotton);  Delhi  -  1857  (Norman). 
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The  outstanding  'Tel-el-Kebir'  C.B.  group  of  six  awarded  to  Major-General  John  Upperton,  Bengal  Cavalry, 
who  served  with  the  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Delhi,  commanded  the  Tiwana  Horse  in  the  Oudh  campaign, 
served  with  Fane's  Horse  in  China,  and  commanded  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry  at  Tel-el-Kebir 

(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge,  18  carat  gold  and  enamels,  hallmarked  London  1881, 
complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Lieut.  I.  Upperton,  Towana  [sic]  Horse) 

(c)  China  1857-60,  2  clasps,  Taku  Forts  1860,  Pekin  1860  (Lieut.  J.  Upperton,  Adjt.  Regt.  of  Fane's  Horse) 
officially  impressed  naming 

(d)  Egypt  &  Sudan  1882-89,  1  clasp,  Tel-el-Kebir  (Lieut.  Col.  J.  Upperton,  6th  B.C.) 

(e)  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  3rd  Class  neck  badge,  silver,  gilt  and  enamels 

(0  Khedive's  Star  1882,  generally  good  very  fine  or  better  £4000-5000 


John  Upperton,  the  son  of  Robert  Upperton,  of  Lansdowne  Place,  Brighton,  was  born  on  10  June  1836,  and  educated  at  Brighton  College.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  Bengal  Army  by  D.  C.  Marjoribanks  Esq.,  on  Ihe  recommendation  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol.  Arriving  in  India  in 
September  1 854,  he  was  posted  to  the  46th  Native  Infantry.  Following  the  Mutiny  of  his  regiment  at  Sealkote  on  9  July  1 857,  Upperton  joined 
an  irregular  cavalry  unit  raised  by  Captain  Wale  and  took  part  in  operations  around  Delhi.  This  regiment,  officially  the  1st  Sikh  Irregular 
Cavalry,  but  otherwise  Wale  s  Horse,  subsequently  became  Probyn's  Horse,  following  the  appointment  of  Major  Dighton  Probyn  (qv)  to  its 
command  in  1859.  In  lanuary  1858,  Upperton,  'in  spite  of  his  youth',  was  given  command  of  a  locally  raised  unit,  the  Tiwana  Horse,  which  he 
led  it  uniil  February  1 859,  serving  throughout  the  Oudh  Campaign  and  being  present  at  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Amethee  and  Shunkergahr, 
and  the  action  of  Dundeakeira.  He  was  next  appointed  officiating  D.A.Q.M.G  at  Lucknow. 

In  June  1 859,  he  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  newly  raised  and  most  junior  regiment  of  Bengal  cavalry.  Fane's  Horse,  and  accompanied  it 
on  the  Anglo-French  expedition  to  China,  as  Adjutant.  He  was  present  at  the  action  of  Sinho,  the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts,  and  the  action  of 
Chang-kia-wan,  on  which  occasion  he  was  thanked  for  his  services  by  General  Montauban,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief. 


Upperton  returned  to  India  with  Fane  s  Horse  in  1861,  and,  transferring  to  Ihe  Bengal  Staff  Corps  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  became 
officiating  second-in-command  of  Fane's  Horse.  In  February  1 869,  he  took  part  in  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Bazotee  Black  Mountain 
tribes,  who  although  punished  the  previous  October  by  a  force  under  Major-General  A.  T.  Wilde,  were  still  giving  trouble.  Members  of  the 
earlier  expedition  received  the  India  General  Service  medal  with  North  West  Frontier  clasp,  but  those  of  the  later  expedition  did  not. 


In  Marc  h  1 869,  Upperton  was  seconded  for  political  duty  when  Shere  Ali,  who  had  finally  defeated  his  brother  and  rival  to  become  the 
undisputed  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  paid  a  visit  to  India.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Ambala,  where  Shere  Ali  was  flattered  with  royal  honours  and 
presented  with  a  jewelled  sword,  which  he  promised  never  to  draw  except  in  the  service  of  Britain.  Upperton  was  subsequently  thanked  for 
his  services  fry  the  Government. 


Appointed  second  in  command  ol  the  16th  Bengal  Cavalry  in  January  1873,  he  was  again  employed  on  political  duty  from  June  of  that  year 
until  ( x  tober,  when  lie  was  placed  in  r  harge  of  Shere  Ali’s  Envoy  to  India.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Extra  Aide-de-Camp  ter  the  Viceroy, 
I  orrl  Northbrook,  for  the  duration  of  the  visit  to  India  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  Northbrook  and  his  staff  met  the  Prince  at  Bombay  in 
November  1875,  but  it  being  desirable  to  reduc  e  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  the  Viceroy,  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
ludi.t,  was  obliged  to  overshadow  the  I  leir  Apparent,  he  soon  took  his  leave.  He  and  his  immediate  staff  did  not  meet  the  royal  party  again 
until  the  fortnight  of  Christmas  festivities  at  (  alcutta,  which  inc  luded  'balls,  dinners,  polo  and  fireworks,  a  Chapter  of  the  Star  of  India  and  a 
State  perform, in<  e  of  a  fare  e  entitled  My  Awful  Dad.' 


I 
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I  romoted  (  ommandant  i  >i  the  <  •  1 1  >  Bengal  C  avalry  in  ( )c  tober  1876,  t  Ipperton  set  out  that  same  month  on  .1  Spe<  ial  Missic >n  to  Baluc  histan 
willi  Colonel  (  olley,  the  Viceroy  s  Military  Secretary,  who  was  later  to  perish  on  Majuba  I  lill  during  the  I  irst  Boer  War  On  his  return  in 
December,  Upperton  was  set  onded  to  the  staff  of  Northbrook's  su<  (  essor,  I  ord  I  ytlon,  who,  to  <  oinc  ide  willi  < Ju<***n  Vi<  loria  being 
proc  la i med  1 111  press  of  India,  presided  over  the  massive  durbar  .it  Delhi  over  the  Christmas  period  of  18  6  Known  a  the  Imperial 
Assemblage,  the  event  was  a  bizarre  mixture  of  eastern  magnificenr  e  and  pageantry,  in  keeping  with  the  Vi<  torian  pre  ot  r  upation  with  the 
Age  of  Chivalry;  its  purpose  to  unite  the  Indian  princes  in  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  I.ytton  gained  the  prior  os'  fealty  after  'a  < areful  study  of 
the  native  character ,  by  a  few  acts  of  inexpensive  liberally  such  as  the  issuing  of  gold  medals,  the  presentation  of  banners,  and  allowing  them 
additional  guns  in  their  salutes. 

In  1882,  Upperton,  now  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  despatched  with  the  Indian  Contingent  to  Egypt,  and  was  present  at  b  l  el-Kebir  gaining 
himself  a  mention  in  despatches  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  award  of  the  C.B.  Promoted  Colonel  in  June  1  «»4,  he  served  as  liaison  offir  er 
to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  nations  attending  the  Indian  Army  Manoeuvres  of  1 885-86,  and  was  finally  advanr  ed  to  Major-C General  in 
1 894.  Upperton  returned  to  England  upon  retirement  and  took  up  residence  at  7,  Sloane  Street,  London,  where  he  died  aged  eighty-eight  on  2 
July  1924. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  IOL  L/MilL/1 0/59,  90  &  91 ;  Who  Was  Who  1 91 6-1 928;  The  Times. 


The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Private  Charles  O'Keefe,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  killed  in  action  at  Chinhut 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (C.  O'Keefe,  32nd  L.l.)  toned,  extremely  fine 

£1000-1200 


Charles  O'Keefe  enlisted  at  Fermoy  Head  Quarters  as  a  Private  with  the  32nd  Foot  on  13  April  1846,  aged  18  years,  t  le  embarked  for  India  in 
the  British  Sovereign  on  9  May  1846,  and  fought  in  the  Punjab  Campaign  of  1848-49,  including  the  siege  of  Mooltan  and  battle  of  <  foojerat 
Private  Charles  O'Keefe  was  killed  in  action  at  at  Chinhut  on  30  June  1857. 


Situated  on  the  road  to  Faizabad,  about  six  miles  from  Lucknow,  the  small  village  of  Chinhut  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  betweeen  the 
British,  led  in  person  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  the  mutineers.  Lawrence's  column,  600-strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  suffered  398 
killed  or  missing  and  78  wounded  in  this  affair,  which  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  the  Resident  y  at  Luc  know  rhe  12nd  were 
particularly  badly  savaged,  with  Major  Case,  one  Captain,  two  Lieutenants,  and  1 22  other  ranks  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  The  very  low 
numbers  of  wounded,  just  one  officer  and  24  other  ranks  in  the  32nd,  testify  to  the  disastrous  severity  of  this  reverse. 


At  the  end  of  the  day,  Lawrence  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Neill  at  Allahabad,  for  onward  transmission  to  the  Governor-General  Lucknow 
30th  June.  Went  out  this  morning  eight  miles  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  were  defeated  through  misc onduc  t,  c  hiefly  of  artillery  and  <  avalry 
many  of  whom  deserted.  Enemy  followed  us  up,  and  we  have  been  beseiged  for  four  hours.  Shall  likely  be  surrounded  tonight  Enemv  ver\ 
bold  and  our  Europeans  very  low...  unless  we  are  relieved  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  our  ground.' 

Refs:  WO  12/4763-4773. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Drummer  Henry  Medcalf,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  whose  'Chronicle'  provides  a 
dramatic  eye-witness  account  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Drumr.  H.  Medcalf,  32nd  L.l.)  suspension  post  re-fixed, 
edge  bruising  and  contact  marks,  therefore  good  fine 

£7  500-2000 


Ex  Cray  collection  1920. 

The  medal  rolls  confirm  '3434  Drummer  Henry  Medcalf'  of  the  32nd  Light  Infantry,  as  entitled  to  medal  and  clasp  for  the  Defence  of 
Lucknow.  There  is  no  entry  for  anyone  called  Metcalf  or  Metcalfe.  He  enlisted  in  the  name  of  Medcalf  and  appears  as  such  in  all  official 
records.  It  is  now  clear  that  his  family  name  has  since  been  corrupted  to  Metcalfe,  in  which  name  his  famous  'Chronicle'  was  published  in 
1952. 

Henry  Medcalf  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Shandon,  near  Cork,  and,  like  his  father  before  him,  attested  for  the  32nd  Regiment  at  Cork  on  10  July 
1848,  aged  14  years  6  months.  Having  served  at  Chatham  for  eleven  months  he  embarked  with  a  draff  for  India  on  14  June  1849.  The  voyage 
out  to  India  was  perilous,  with  Medcalf  finding  himself  battened  down  between  hatches  for  three  days  without  food  or  drink  during  a  storm  as 
they  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'We  lost  on  that  occasion  two  of  our  boats,'  he  began  his  now  well-known  Chronicle,  'bulwarks  stove  in, 
our  jib  boom  taken  away,  also  our  fore  and  top  main  masts,  with  their  running  and  standing  rigging.  There  was  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water  on 
the  Troop  deck.'  After  landing  at  Calcutta  on  3  November  1 849,  he  suffered  a  bout  of  'jungle  fever',  before  marching  five  hundred  miles  up 
country  to  spend  the  worst  of  the  hot  weather  season  of  1 850  at  Allahabad,  which  he  thought  'very  hot  indeed'. 

On  21  July  1851,  Medcalf  was  rated  'Drummer'  and  remained  as  such  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mutiny,  when  he  was  re-rated  as  a 
Private  on  1  February  1 859.  In  October  1 851  he  marched  with  his  regiment  700  miles  to  Jullundur  in  the  recently  conquered  Punjab,  and  on  8 
January  1 852  arrived  at  Peshawar.  Between  1 1  March  and  22  May  1 852,  he  took  part  in  the  Ranizai  Expedition  under  Brigadier-General  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  and  remained  on  the  Frontier  until  January  1854,  when  the  regiment,  expecting  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  was  ordered  instead 
to  Kasauli  (Medal  with  clasp  'North  West  Frontier'). 

In  October  1 856  the  32nd  Foot  proceeded  to  Lucknow  and  en  route  left  a  depot  at  Cawnpore  under  the  heroic  Captain  John  Moore  (qv), 
consisting  of  '87  non.  com.  officers  and  men,  and  also  about  57  women  and  about  62  children'.  The  depot  was,  of  course,  annihilated  during 
the  defence  of  the  Cawnpore  entrenchment,  and  in  the  massacres  at  Satichura  Ghat  on  27  June  1 857  and  the  Bibighar  on  1 5  July  1 857,  'by  the 
orders  of  that  fiend  in  human  shape,  the  Nana  ...  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed',  Medcalf  continued,  'that  he  accompanied  the  Regiment  to 
Church  on  the  Sunday  before  we  left  Cawnpore  for  Lucknow,  but  it  is  a  positive  fact.  I  saw  him  myself  riding  in  a  beautiful  phaeton,  drawn  by 
two  splendid  grey  horses.' 

On  the  night  50  May  1857,  the  7th  Bengal  Cavalry,  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry  (Gall's  Horse),  the  1 3lh,  48th,  and  71st  N.l.  and  half  of  the 
Native  Battery  mutinied  at  Lucknow  and  dispersed  into  the  outlying  areas.  After  a  month  of  waiting  and  watching  for  the  'Devil's  Wind'  to 
blow,  the  32nd  Foot  marched  out  with  the  force  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  give  the  mutineers  battle  at  Chinhut.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  52nd,  'Colonel  Case,  as  nice  an  officer  and  as  good  as  ever  drew  a  sword'  was  killed  and  the  regiment  joined  the  general  retreat  under  a 
scorching  sun.  'I  saw  on  that  retreat  some  of  our  finest  soldiers  drop  down  with  sunstroke,  never  to  rise  again',  wrote  Medcalf.  'I  saw  one  fine 
fellow  who  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  coolly  sat  down  on  the  road,  faced  the  enemy,  and  all  we  could  do  or  say  to  him  would  not  urge  him 
to  try  and  come  with  us.  I  le  said  "No,  you  fellows  push  on,  leave  me  here  to  blaze  away  at  these  fellows.  I  shan't  last  long  and  I  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  Lucknow."  He  remained,  and  was  very  soon  disposed  of,  poor  fellow.' 

Meek  alf  witnessed  a  number  of  acts  of  heroism  during  that  disastrous  retreat.  A  man  named  Jones  was  being  carried  back  on  a  gun  carriage 
li.iving  been  wounded,  but  on  seeing  his  brother  being  struck  down  by  a  bullet  he  immediately  jumped  off  the  limber  to  be  killed  with  him. 
Another  man  'maddened  by  the  heal  and  fatigue,  r  harged  single-handed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  was  soon  put  to  rest.' 
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Ihe  perils  of  Ihe  1 4 S  day  siege  with  a  faithful  companion  called  'Hustle',  a  white  terrier  who  belonged  to  Lucknow's  Senior  Chaplain  and  his 
wife,  the  Rev,  J.  P.  and  Mrs  Harris.  In  June  the  authorities  had  ordered  that  all  dogs  found  outside  their  owners'  compounds  were  to  bo  hanged, 
and  so  rather  than  tie  up  Bustle  the  Harrises  had  sent  him  out  to  La  Martiniere  College,  But  when  George  Sr  hilling  (qv)  saw  him  pining  for  his 
master  he  brought  him  back  to  Fayrer's  House  where  Ihe  Harrises  were  staying.  After  the  siege  began  I  larris  noticed  several  people  looking 
askance  at  Bustle  for  whom  there  would  soon  be  little  or  no  food.  Accordingly  Harris  approached  a  soldier  of  the  32nd  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  shoot  the  dog.  The  man  replied  that  he  would  as  he  was  going  to  discharge  his  piece  anyway  in  order  to  dean  it.  Overhearing  the 
conversation,  Medcall  interjected  and  asked  if  he  might  have  the  dog.  Harris  pointed  out  that  he  would  never  have  enough  rations  to  spare,  but 
Medcalf  insisted  and  from  then  on  he  and  Bustle  were  inseparable.  After  a  few  days,  Harris  told  Medcalf  that  his  wife  had  been  given  the  dog 
by  a  dying  soldier  on  the  North  West  Frontier,  and  that  she  had  undertaken  never  to  be  parted  from  him  except  in  the  most  dire  emergency. 
Harris  then  said  If  you  and  Mrs  Harris  and  myself  survive  the  siege  will  you  promise  to  give  up  the  dog  to  Mrs  Harris  again!"’  Medcalf 
replied  that  he  would. 


Following  the  First  Relief  of  Lucknow  by  Havelock  and  Outram  on  25  September,  food  became  scarcer  than  before.  It  was  now  impossible  for 
Medcalf  to  find  food  for  both  himself  and  Bustle,  and  so  he  decided  to  use  the  excuse  that  since  the  (original)  siege  was  now  over  he  was 
honour  bound  hand  back  his  faithful  companion  to  Mrs  Harris.  Reluctantly  he  sought  out  the  Rev.  Harris  and  'told  him  I  had  fulfilled  my  part  of 
the  contract  on  account  of  the  dog.  I  said  I  thought  we  had  survived  the  siege  and  that  I  had  much  pleasure  in  returning  the  dog  to  Mrs  Harris 
safe  and  sound.  I  did  not  tell  him  the  real  cause,  but  I  believe  he  guessed  it.  He  took  the  dog  back,  and  by  God's  help  we  all  survived  the  Siege, 
Mrs  Harris,  Mr  Harris,  Medcalf  and  the  dog.' 

On  29  September  three  sorties  were  made  to  destroy  various  troublesome  loopholed  buildings  and  gun  emplacements.  In  spile  of  the 
protestations  of  Brigadier  Inglis,  the  32nd  were  assigned  to  lead  all  three  as  Outram  argued  that  they  knew  the  ground.  Medcalf  was  detailed 
to  join  the  attack  on  Johannes  House  which  stood  directly  opposite  the  Martinere  Post.  Johannes  House  had  been  attacked  before  and  on  that 
occasion  Medcalf  had  been  wounded  in  the  legs.  The  attack  of  29  September  was  led  by  Captain  McCabe.  His  party  left  the  Brigade  Mess  at 
daybreak  and,  after  forming  up  under  the  cover  of  a  wall,  rushed  and  captured  an  18-pounder  gun  eighty  yards  from  the  start  point,  before 
turning  their  attention  to  Johannes  House.  Scaling  ladders  were  placed  up  against  the  windows  and  Medcalf  heard  the  command  "Forward!" 

'We  all  rushed  off  together,  and  whether  me  being  light  or  small,  or  what,  I  reached  one  of  the  ladders  just  as  the  tall  Grenadier  (Private  Tom 
Carroll  of  the  32nd  s  Grenadier  Company]  reached  the  other,  and  it  was  a  race  between  him  and  me  ...  I  believe  he  got  in  at  his  window 
before  I  got  in  at  mine,  but  when  I  got  in  I  could  not  see  anyone  in  my  room.  Consequently  I  concluded  that  the  enemy  did  not  wait  for  us  but 
took  to  their  heels  as  soon  as  we  rushed  forward.  Well,  I  looked  round  the  room  to  see  if  there  was  anything  worth  laying  hands  on  in  the  shape 
of  provisions  etc.  Well,  there  was  a  very  large  box,  something  about  or  nearly  resembling  a  large  flour  bin.  The  lid  was  partly  up,  so  I  threw  it 
entirely  up,  and  what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  three  of  my  sable  friends  sitting  on  their  haunches  in  this  big  box.  Well,  I  shot  one  and 
bayonetted  another,  but  the  third  was  on  me  like  mad  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was  he  had  hold  of  my  musket  by  the  muzzle  so  that  I  could 
not  use  the  bayonet  at  him.  So  there  I  was,  he  chopping  away  at  me  with  his  native  sword,  and  me  defending  myself  the  best  way  I  could  by 
throwing  up  the  butt  of  my  musket  to  protect  my  head  and  trying  to  close  with  him,  which  I  knew  was  my  only  chance.  In  doing  this  I  received 
a  chop  from  his  sword  on  the  left  hand  which  divided  the  knuckle  and  nearly  cut  off  my  thumb.  Well,  he  had  his  sword  raised  to  give  me,  I 
suppose  the  final  stroke,  when  in  rushed  the  tall  Grenadier.  Tom  Carrol  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  soon  put  an  end  to  my  antagonist 
by  burying  the  hammer  of  his  musket  in  the  fellow's  skull,  and  when  he  saw  me  all  covered  with  blood  he  shouted  out  a  great  hoarse  laugh 
and  said,  "You  little  swab,  you  were  very  near  being  done  for,"  and  indeed,  so  I  was.  I  then  shewed  him  the  box  and  its  contents,  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  rather  astonished  him.' 


To  the  deep  regret  of  the  whole  garrison,  Captain  McCabe  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  killed  in  this  sortie.  Medcalf  records  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  on  hearing  the  story  of  McCabe's  repeated  gallantry,  'asked  as  a  favour  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  his  regulation  sword  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  bravery'.  Furthermore,  Medcalf  tells  us,  the  C-in-C  recommended  that  McCabe's  'mother  might  receive  a  pension,  as  this,  her 
son  was  the  sole  means  of  her  support'.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  Johannes  sortie,  Medcalf  and  Privates  Kelly  and  Ryan,  went  out  to  capture  an 
enemy  howitzer  in  a  position  which  although  hidden  was  known  to  the  three  of  them.  The  first  man  to  the  gun  position  they  were  told  would  be 
'recommended'.  Following  Ryan,  who  seemed  to  know  a  short  cut,  they  came  up  against  a  brick  wall  separating  them  from  the  gun.  Kelly  set 
to  work  with  his  musket  butt,  knocking  out  a  number  of  bricks.  As  soon  as  the  hole  was  large  enough,  Medcalf  raced  through,  'never  giving  it  a 
thought  what  danger  there  may  be  attached  to  it'.  But  when  he  reached  the  position  he  found  the  gun  had  been  removed,  and  so  scratched  his 
initials  in  the  wheel  tracks  so  as  to  stake  his  claim  to  being  the  first  man  there  and  entered  a  neighbouring  courtyard.  The  officer  in  charge, 
however,  recommended  Kelly  as  being  the  first  man  at  the  place  where  the  gun  had  been,  but  Kelly  manfully  enough  repudiated  the 
recommendation  in  Medcalf's  favour,  but  still  it  came  to  nothing  and  he  'got  no  Cross,'  which,  in  any  case  he  considered  when  penning  the 
Chronicle,  'are  getting  as  common  as  dirt  nowadays'. 

Following  the  Second  Relief  of  Lucknow,  a  general  parade  of  the  garrison  was  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  with  the  250  survivors  of  the 
32nd  Foot,  which  had  marched  into  Lucknow  eleven  months  earlier  950  bayonets  strong,  holding  a  place  of  honour  on  the  left  of  the  other 
Europeans  Metcalfe  went  on  to  serve  in  the  Third  Battle  of  Cawnpore  and  in  subsequent  operations  against  the  rebels  in  Oudh  and  later  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra.  The  32nd  was  finally  ordered  home  in  March  1 859,  and  on  landing  received  a  heroes'  welcome.  Medcalf  was  promoted 
to  Corporal  on  1  September  1859  and  next  went  to  Ireland  on  garrison  duty  and  thence  to  South  Africa,  where  he  served  2  years  and  8  months 
at  the  Cape.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in  January  1862,  and  to  Colour-Sergeant  in  August  1866,  but  reverted  to  Sergeant  in  February  1868 
m  which  rank  he  was  discharged  at  Chichester  on  5  March  1872.  Although  he  stated  his  intention  to  reside  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  Medcalf 
subsequently  became  a  Sergeant-Instructor  with  the  5th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteers  and  the  drill  instructor  to  the  boys  of  Macclesfield  Modern 
School.  This  grand  'Old  Sweat'  died  in  1 91 5  at  the  age  eighty.  In  addition  to  his  medals  for  the  North  West  Frontier  and  Lucknow,  Medcalf  also 
received  his  medal  for  long  service  and  good  conduct 


One  half  of  Medcalf's  manuscript  diary  was  discovered  just  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  after  a  remarkable  piece  of  detective  work  the 
missing  half  was  located  with  Medcalf's  descendants  (now  Metcalfe),  still  living  in  Macclesfield,  Cheshire.  Thus  his  remarkable  'chronicle' 
came  to  be  edited  and  published  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Francis  Tuker,  KCIE,  CB,  DSO,  QBE,  in  1952. 


Ref:  WO  97/2049;  IOL  L/MIL/5/75;  The  Chronicle  of  Private  Henry  Metcalfe  (Tuker). 
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The  Defence  of  Lucknow  D.C.M.  group  of  three  awarded  to  Sergeant  Major  John  Kelly,  32nd  Light  Infantry, 
one  of  only  two  'Original  Defenders'  to  be  so  honoured 

(a)  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  V.R.  (Serjt.  Major  John  Kelly,  32nd  Foot) 

(b)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,  Goojerat  (John  Kelly,  32nd  Foot) 

(c)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  North  West  Frontier  (2763  Corpl.  J.  Kelly,  32nd  Foot)  edge  bruising 
and  contact  marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  and  very  rare 
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D.C.M.  and  Annuity  of  £1 0,  recommendation  submitted  to  the  Queen  on  1 9  April  1 866,  approved  by  authority  dated,  Horse  Guards,  28  April 
1 866.  The  only  award  of  the  D.C.M.  to  the  32nd  Light  Infantry  for  the  defence  of  Lucknow.  One  other  original  defender,  Sergeant-Major  Henry 
Jenkins,  84th  Foot,  received  the  D.C.M.  for  Lucknow.  Only  seventeen  awards  were  made  for  services  during  the  Mutiny,  and  a  further  five 
awards  for  combined  services  in  other  campaigns. 

John  Kelly  was  born  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and  attested  for  the  32nd  Foot  at  Athlone,  Roscommon,  on  21  February  1 846, 
aged  18  years.  He  served  in  the  Punjab  with  the  Mooltan  Field  Force  under  Major-General  Whish,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan, 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  of  Cheniote,  and  the  battle  of  Goojerat.  Kelly  was  promoted  to  Corporal  in  April  1850,  to  Sergeant  in  June 
1853,  and  to  Colour-Sergeant  in  February  1856.  In  this  rank  he  served  throughout  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-59,  including  the  defence  of 
Lucknow,  1  July  to  22  November  1 857.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  leg  on  1 7th  July,  but  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Cawnpore,  6  December  1 857.  Kelly  subsequently  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  the  Oudh,  at  the  capture  of  forts  Detreign  and  Tyrhool, 
1 3-1 8  July  1 858;  and  at  the  action  of  Doadpore  and  the  defeat  of  the  Nusserabad  Brigade  of  mutineers,  20  October  1 858. 

Arriving  back  in  England  in  August  1859,  the  regiment  was  met  at  Portsmouth  Harbour  by  Queen  Victoria  who  inspected  them  and  addressed 
the  gallant  survivors  of  the  memorable  defence.  In  common  with  all  other  defenders,  Kelly  was  allowed  to  reckon  one  years  additional 
sen/ice  for  Lucknow.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant-Major  on  1  January  1860,  and  held  that  most  senior  of  ranks  until  his  final  discharge  at 
Gibraltar  on  23  May  1867,  at  his  own  request  on  completeion  of  21  years  service.  Kelly  settled  down  in  Staffordshire  where  he  served  as  a 
Sergeant  Instructor  in  the  2nd  Stafford  Militai  from  January  1868  till  May  1 872,  and  then  on  the  Permanent  Staff  of  the  1st  Volunteer  Battalion, 
North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  until  his  final  discharge  on  24  June  1 884.  John  Kelly  died  as  a  pensioner  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  on  22 
May  1 907.  The  whereabouts  of  Kelly's  Mutiny  medal  is  sadly  unknown. 
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Refs:  WO  1 46/1 ;  WO  97/1 496. 


The  fine  campaign  group  of  four  to  Major-General  C.  W.  Campbell,  Bengal  Army,  an  original  defender  at 
Lucknow  who  was  severely  wounded  and  promoted  for  gallantry  whilst  serving  with  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  at 
Chinhut,  again  wounded  during  the  siege,  served  with  Fane's  Horse  in  China  and  commanded  the  2nd  Bengal 
Cavalry  in  Egypt 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Ens.  C.  W.  Campbell,  71st  Regt.  N.l.) 

(b)  China  1857-60,  2  clasps,  Taku  Forts  1860,  Pekin  1860  (Lieut.  C.  W.  Campbell,  Regt.  of  Fane's  FHorse) 

(c)  Egypt  &  Sudan  1882-89,  dated  reverse,  no  clasp  (Lieut.  Col.  C.  W.  Campbell,  2nd  B.C.) 

(d)  Khedive's  Star  1882,  the  first  three  professionally  cleaned  and  lacquered,  some  pitting  and  contact  marks  but 
generally  good  very  fine 
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Charles  William  Campbell,  the  son  of  a  Peninsula  veteran,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Campbell,  late  39th  Foot,  of  Boreland  and  his  wife  Charlotte,  Ihe  fourth  daughter  of 
John  Campbell  of  Kinloch,  was  born  on  4  April  1 836.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the 
Bengal  Army  in  December  1854,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  he  was  posted 
to  the  71  st  Native  Infantry.  The  firing  of  the  nine  o'clock  gun  on  the  evening  of  30  May 
1857,  the  Sepoys'  signal  to  rise,  found  Campbell  engaged  in  a  game  of  billiards  with 
his  friend  Lieutenant  Thain,  of  the  13th  N.L,  in  the  officers  mess  in  the  Mariaon 
cantonment,  near  Lucknow,  and  one  of  the  first  houses  the  mutineers  made  for  was 
the  mess.  However,  according  to  L.  E.  R.  Rees,  Campbell  and  Thain  ’would  not  allow' 
the  mutineers  to  disturb  them  in  their  game  till  a  volley  of  musketry,  too  much  even 
for  their  sang  froid,  at  last  obliged  them  to  conclude  it'. 

Sepoys  of  the  71st  N.L  were  at  the  forefront  of  the  revolt,  and  deserted  by  his  men 
Ensign  Campbell  next  joined  the  small  body  of  Volunteer  Cavalry  raised  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  commanded  by  Captain  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Iqv),  and  drilled  by 
ex-Sergeant-Major  Bryson  (qv),  late  H.M's  16th  Lancers.  On  28  lune  the  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  together  with  a  party  of  the  1 3th  N.l.  and  a  few  loyal  members  of  the  71  st, 
were  sent  out  to  bring  in  treasure  from  the  King's  palace,  which  they  duly  did, 
returning  also  with  'a  large  gun'.  Next  day,  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  reconnoitred  a 
force  of  rebels  advancing  towards  Chinhut,  and  on  this  occasion  Campbell,  Bryson 
and  three  others  distinguished  themselves  by  charging  eighteen  rebel  Sowars;  but 
generally  the  sortie  was  a  failure  as  no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  enemy's 
strength. 

Despite  this  lack  of  intelligence,  Lawrence  sallied  out  next  day  with  some  six  hundred  men,  including  the  Volunteer  Cavalry .  and  met  the 
rebels  in  a  strong  position  before  Chinhut.  Deserted  by  his  native  cavalry  and  native  gunners,  Lawrence  sewn  found  his  small  forc  e  outflanked 
and  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  being  closely  pursued  throughout  the  retreat  by  the  enemy 's  artillery,  whi<  h  kept  up  a  harassing  fire  of  grape  At 
the  bridge  over  the  Kokrail,  a  river  which  lay  between  Lawrence's  force  and  Lucknow,  a  body  of  some  500  rebel  horse  was  seen  preparing  to 
cut  the  line  of  retreat  Ihe  situation  was  critical  but  without  an  instant's  hesitation  the  Volunteei  Cavalry,  I  awrenr  e'sonly  mounted  troops  and 
numbering  only  thirty-six  men,  'hurled  themselves  at  the  dense  masses  in  their  front'.  Such  was  the  terror  that  they  inspired  'before  they  could 
strike  a  blow,  ihe  enemy  fled,  leaving  free  the  bridge.'  To  this  splendid  <  barge  alone  was  due  the  fat  t  that  the  remnant  of  the  British  fort e 
finally  reached  Lucknow.  The  pursuit  was  followed  up  for  nearly  a  mile  and  many  mutineers  were  sabred  The  Volunteer  Cavalrx  howevei. 
lost  three  of  its  members  killed  and  five  wounded,  among  whom  was  Campbell,  severely  wounded  in  the  left  thigh. 


Promoted  Lieutenant  in  the  field  for  his  gallantry  at  Chinhut,  Campbell  limped  into  the  Residency  entrenchment  to  commence  the  four-month 
siege.  Notwithstanding  his  wound  he  played  a  full  part  in  the  defence  and  was  particularly  noted  as  a  'first-class  marksman'.  He  was  again 
wounded  before  the  arrival  of  Outram  and  Havelock,  and  severe  fever  ensued.  Nevertheless,  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  by  the  time  troops 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  effected  the  Second  Relief  in  November,  and  went  on  to  take  part  in  the  victory  over  Tantia  Topi  at  Cawnpore  on  6 
December.  His  health  ,  however,  was  very  shaky  after  the  privations  of  the  siege  and  he  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave  in  January  1 858. 

He  returned  to  India  in  1 860,  where  he  found  an  expedition  under  Sir  Hope  Grant  (qv)  was  being  fitted  out  for  a  joint  Anglo-French  campaign 
in  China.  In  February  Campbell  was  attached  for  duty  to  Fane's  Horse,  a  picked  Sikh  regiment  which  was  being  raised  by  Lieutenant  Fane,  an 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  Mutiny  as  a  commander  of  Irregular  Cavalry.  Campbell's  experiences  with  the  Lucknow 
Volunteer  Cavalry  no  doubt  had  an  influence  on  his  being  chosen  to  join  Fane's  regiment. 

The  expedition  landed  in  China  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  monththe  Allied  forces  advanced  from  Pehtangto  Sinho,  and 
on  this,  their  first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  Fane's  Horse  distinguished  themselves  by  repelling  an  attack  of  some  4000  Tartar  cavalry  upon 
Sir  Robert  Napier's  division.  The  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts  followed  on  the  21st,  and  a  few  days  later  Tientsin  was  occupied  without  resistance. 
Campbell  commanded  a  troop  of  Fane's  Horse  during  the  opening  stage  of  the  campaign,  but  served  in  the  subsequent  advance  to  Pekin  as 
orderly  officer  to  Brigadier  Pattle,  the  General  commanding  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  Pekin  surrendered  to  the  Allies  on  1 3th  October,  and  on  the 
24th  the  campaign  ended  with  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Early  in  November  Sir  Hope  Grant  began  his  march  from  Pekin  to  the 
coast,  but  Campbell  remained  with  Fane's  Horse  in  garrison  at  Tientsin,  and  his  regiment  did  not  return  to  India  until  the  following  year. 

In  August  1864  he  transferred  to  the  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  Captain  in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  in  December  1866.  In 
1867  he  laid  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Breadalbane,  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  unsuccessful  and  he  gained  neither  coronet  nor  acres. 
In  late  1874  he  was  made  Major  and  six  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  the  command  of  his  regiment.  A  back  injury 
forced  him  home  on  sick  leave  in  the  summer  of  1882,  but  on  learning  that  his  regiment  was  being  sent  to  join  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
expeditionary  force  in  Egypt,  he  insisted  on  re-joining  at  Suez.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  in  the  advance  to  Ismailia,  but 
his  back  played  up  and  he  was  forced  into  hospital  before  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  1884  he  was  given  the  Brevet  of  Colonel  and  in  1886  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  The  rigours  of  his  military  career  soon  told  on  him,  and  after  much  suffering  from  his  spinal  injury,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  on  30  August  1 894. 

Refs:  A  Military  History  of  Perthshire  (Marchioness  of  Tullibardine);  The  Seventh  Rajput  Regiment  in  The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  (Tindall). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Surgeon-Major  G.  M.  Ogilvie,  Bombay  Medical  Service,  awarded  the  C.B.  for  his 
services  as  officiating  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  Jails  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Defence  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Surgn.  G.  M.  Ogilvie,  Supt.  of  Jails)  nearly 
extremely  fine 

£3000-3500 


George  Matheison  Ogilvie,  the  son  of  Major  Ogilvie  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  was  born  at  Secunderabad  on  28  December  1818,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Having  'applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  Study  of  and  Practice  of  Surgery',  as  required  by  the  H.E.I.Co.,  he 
was  nominated  an  Assistant  Surgeon  on  the  Bombay  Establishment  by  Captain  John  Shepherd,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Captain 
Stevens.  Ogilvie  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  on  9  March  1 841 ,  and  was  attached  to  the  European  Hospital  on  arrival  at  Bombay  in  July  of 
that  year. 

In  January  1842,  he  was  directed  to  join  the  Scinde  Field  Force  and  take  medical  charge  of  the  left  wing  of  the  1 5th  Bombay  N.l.  The  following 
year  he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Navy  and  was  directed  to  conduct  the  duties  of  Port  Surgeon, 
presumably  at  Bombay.  After  home  leave  in  1 847,  he  was  appointed  to  the  1 3th  Bombay  N.l.  and  following  another  period  of  leave  to  Europe, 
he  was  appointed  Garrison  Surgeon  at  Bombay.  Promoted  Surgeon  in  1855,  he  was  next  appointed,  in  1856,  to  the  charge  of  'Jails  and 
Dispensaries  in  the  province  of  Oude',  a  post  which  brought  him  to  Lucknow. 

On  2  July  1857,  the  second  full  day  of  the  siege  of  the  Lucknow  Residency,  Dr  Ogilvie,  who  had  been  appointed  Garrison  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  was  summoned  to  Dr  Fayrer's  house.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  Residency  building  while  talking 
to  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Captain  Thomas  Wilson  (qv).  Wilson  and  others  moved  him  to  Fayrer's  house  as  the  Residency  was  still 
under  heavy  fire,  and  there  Ogilvie  and  his  colleagues  foregathered.  'There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  dying  man  beyond  checking  what 
little  haemorrhage  was  present,  supporting  the  injured  limb  with  bandages  and  pillows,  and  giving  stimulants  to  counteract  shock.  When  the 
pain  became  excessive  Dr  Fayrer  gave  him  chloroform.  He  consulted  Dr  Partridge  and  Dr  Ogilvie  on  the  question  of  operating,  but  they  both 
agreed  that  it  would  be  hopeless.  They  were  satisfied,  after  a  further  examination  under  anesthetic,  that  the  pelvis  was  fractured,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  useless  to  amputate  at  the  hip  joint.  Even  if  the  thigh  bone  alone  had  been  broken,  it  was  doubltful  whether  the  patient  could 
have  stood  the  shock  of  amputation.' 

Lawrence's  nephew,  George,  'was  constantly  beside  him.  Dr  Ogilvie  keeping  him  company,  while  Mrs  Harris,  Mrs  Dashwood,  and  Mrs 
Clarke  helped  to  nurse  him.  He  seemed  to  Mrs  Harris  to  be  suffering  the  utmost  agony,  but  Dr  Fayrer  did  not  believe  that  the  pain  was 
intolerable.  During  the  3rd  July  Lawrence  was  gradually  sinking,  and  took  nothing  but  a  little  arrowroot  and  champagne.  At  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  died,  so  quietly  that  his  nephew,  who  had  just  been  shot  through  the  shoulder  and  was  sitting  at  his  feet,  did  not 
know  he  was  dead  until  Dr  Ogilvie  told  him.'  His  dying  words,  "I  forgive  everyone  - 1  forgive  my  brother  John' ,  referred  to  a  disagreement  he 
had  had  with  his  younger  brother  and  colleague  on  the  Punjab  Board  of  Administration,  which  had  resulted  in  his  appointment  at  Lucknow 

In  his  capacity  as  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Ogilvie  had  managed  reasonably  well  before  Chinhut  but  afterwards,  w  ith  the  Indian  sweepers 
deserting  daily,  and  the  troops  being  otherwise  employed,  his  department  Struggled  to  allay  the  constant  reek  of  carrion  and  ordure.  With  the 
temperature  averaging  110°  and  with  torrential  monsoon  downpours,  the  health  of  the  garrison  soon  began  to  suffer.  Child  mortality  iru  teased 
and  there  were  several  cases  of  cholera.  Painful  boils  apeared  on  the  fa<  esof  many  Europeans,  and  not  in  a  single  c  ase  had  the  amputation  of 
a  limb  saved  the  patient's  life'.  On  1 5  September  Mrs  Soppitt.  whose  small  son  had  died  <>i ,  hr  ilera  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  made  an 
entry  in  her  journal  concerning  Ogilvie's  wife  and  reflecting  the  sc arc  ii\  of  food:  'Bought  a  bullock's  heart  at  a  fabulous  price,  10/-.  Mrs  O. 
wife  of  a  doctor,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Outram,  gave  me  a  sheep's  head.' 

As  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  fought  their  was  towards  the  Residency  with  the  Eirsl  Relief  Force  on  25  September,  Ogilvie 

was  ordered  to  find  out  how  many  carts  would  be  needed  to  evacuate  the  non-combatants  though  the  so-called  Rr  tube 

no  more  than  a  reinforcement.  Rashly,  the  'garrison  had  .  one  luded  that  at  List  there  was  no  need  to  stint  At  the  Brigade  Mess,  where  several 
dozen  of  champagne  had  been  hoarded  against  the  relief,  every  man  was  free  to  eat  and  drink  his  fill.  The  officers  of  the  relieving  force  were 
astonished  to  find  the  men  they  had  relieved  living,  as  they  thought,  in  such  style,  having  looked  to  find  them  eating  horse  flesh  >>t  even  rat 
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The  arrival  of  the  First  Relief  Force,  however,  gave  Ogilvie  the  necessary  labour  to  overhaul  the  sanitary  arrangements,  clear  away  the 
accumulated  filth  and  the  carcases  of  dead  animals  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Residency  and  the  extended  perimeter  around  the  palace 
area. 

Both  Doctor  and  Mrs  Ogilvie  survived  the  siege  and  were  evacuated  from  the  Residency  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  relief  force  in  November. 
Ogilvie  was  thanked  for  his  services  in  Brigadier  Inglis'  despatch  (London  Gazette  16  January  1858),  and  subsequently  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Government  of  India.  On  being  withdrawn,  Ogilvie  was  instructed  to  'continue  in  charge  of  the  families  of  the  Lucknow  Garrison  while  in 
progress  from  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad'.  His  name  further  appeared  on  Outram's  'Recommendatory  List'  -  'Surgeon  G.  M.  Ogilvie  officiated 
as  Sanitary  Commissioner  throughout  the  siege.  To  his  very  efficient  performance  of  his  important  duties,  with  inadequate  means,  is  to  be 
attributed  our  comparative  immunity  from  sickness,  both  before  and  after  General  Havelock's  junction.'  In  July  1858  the  Ogilvies  left  India  on 
home  leave  for  eighteen  months,  and  in  January  1859,  the  Doctor  received  tangible  recognition  of  his  efforts  at  Lucknow,  when  he  received 
from  the  Queen  the  insignia  of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  In  1860  he  became  a  M.R.C.P.  and  early  the  following  year  he  was  promoted 
Surgeon  Major.  He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Suez  on  26  October  1 861 . 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  IOL  L/M I L79/3 8 8 ;  IOL  L/MIIV12/85;  Ordeal  at  Lucknow  (Joyce). 
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The  Punjab  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaign  pair  to  Gunner  Alfred  Pearce,  Uncovenanted  Service,  late  Bengal 
Artillery,  an  original  defender  at  Lucknow 

(a)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Goojerat  (Gu — r  A.  Pearce,  3rd  Cy.  1st  Ba-n.  Arty.)  attempted 
erasure  with  some  loss  to  rank  and  unit 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Alfred  Pearce) contact  marks,  otherwise  very  fine  and 
better 
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Ex-Gunner  Alfred  Pearce,  an  original  defender  of  the  Lucknow  Residency,  was  thus  listed  as  a  member  of  the  garrison  by  L.  E.  R.  Rees: 
'Pearce,  Uncovenanted  Service,  Artillery,  wife  and  two  children.' 

Ref:  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  (Rees). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Mr  A.  H.  Bryson,  ontime  Sergeant  Major  of  the  16th  Lancers,  a  civilian  volunteer 
acting  as  Sergeant  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  at  Chinhut,  and  killed  in  the  subsequent  defence  of  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1  857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Mr.  A.  H.  Bryson)  slightly  later  impressed  naming,  fitted 
with  contemporary  silver  ribbon  brooch,  lightly  toned,  extremely  fine 

£2000-2500 


Alexander  Bryson,  a  member  of  the  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service  and  a  former  Sergeant-Major  in  the  16th  Lancers,  was  one  of  the  160 
civilians  who  were  co-opted  to  serve  in  the  original  Defence  of  Lucknow.  Shortly  before  the  Lucknow  Residency  was  besieged.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  raised  a  body  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  composed  of  unattached  officers,  clerks  and  others.  The  key  men  of  this  unit  were  the 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Radcliffe  (qv)  of  the  7th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  his  second-in-command,  Captain  Boileau,  and  Alexander  Bryson 
who  acted  as  'Sergeant'.  On  29  June  1 857,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  received  reports  of  the  enemy's  presence  at  Chinhut,  ten  miles  from  Lucknow 
and  sent  out  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  The  astute  rebel  commander  Barkat  Ahmad  threw  out  piquets  around  Chinhut  and  although 
these  were  quickly  driven  in,  they  could  not  be  pursued,  and  no  information  could  be  gleaned  as  to  the  enemy's  numbers.  However,  a  small 
party  of  five  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  namely  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Campbell  (qv)  of  the  71st  N.I.,  Bryson,  Private  Sampson  (formerly  of  H.M's 
32nd),  and  two  Native  Officers  of  the  7th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  spotted  eighteen  rebel  sowars  breaking  from  a  wood.  It  remained  impossible 
for  them  'to  restrain  their  ardour,  and  gallantly  dashing  at  them  as  hard  as  they  could,  pursued  them  for  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  Our 
men  then  returned  to  Lucknow,  without  having  accomplished  the  chief  object  of  their  expedition,  viz,  to  ascertain  what  the  number  of  the 
enemy  really  was'. 

Accordingly  next  day,  when  Lawrence  decided  to  meet  the  rebels  with  a  force  of  some  600  men  he  did  so  without  any  fore  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  strength.  Barkat  Ahmad,  with  at  least  five  thousand  rebels  under  his  command,  deceived  Lawrence  into  thinking  the  rebel  forces 
were  retreating  at  his  approach,  and  lured  the  British  on.  The  Volunteer  Cavalry,  numbering  some  36  sabres,  were  ordered  forward  to  charge 
a  body  of  400  rebel  sabres  blocking  the  road  to  Chinhut,  which  they  did  'right  gallantly'.  The  rebel  horse  turned  and  tied  and  the  Volunteer 
Cavalry  pursued,  crashing  into  the  rebel  skirmishers  who  were  now  leading  a  concerted  attack  on  the  British  right  and  successfully  drh  ing 
back  Lawrence's  infantry  and  guns.  The  British  fell  back,  exhausted  by  the  stifling  heat  and  reeling  before  a  fanatical  enemy.  Occasional!) 
however  the  artillery  and  Volunteer  Cavalry  checked  the  enemy's  advance  (notably  at  the  Kokrail  Bridge,  c /.  Capt.  C.  W.  Campbell,  Lot  96), 
but  overall  the  retreat  fast  developed  into  a  rout.  One  of  the  Volunteer  cavalrymen,  Sequera,  gave  his  horse  to  a  wounded  man,  and  indeed 
'every  other  cavalry  Volunteer  was  encumbered  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  foot  soldiers,  one  perhaps  holding  his  hand,  another  lay  ing  last 
hold  on  the  crupper,  the  tail  of  the  horse,  or  on  the  stirrup.  Thus  each  of  that  noble  body  individually  was  the  means  of  sav  ing  the  life  of  more 
than  one  European  comrade,  and  collectively  they  saved  the  whole  force' ...  'The  Volunteer  Cavalry  every  now  and  then  faced  right  about, 
and  then  proceeded  on,  their  sergeant,  Mr  Bryson,  being  at  least  twenty  yards  in  their  rear  and  coming  on  at  a  gentle  trot  only  Several  of 
them  took  firelocks  out  of  the  hands  of  the  32nd,  and  discharged  them  at  the  enemy.' 

During  the  defence  of  the  Residency  itself,  Bryson  was  assigned  to  Sago's  Post,  and  espec  ially  distinguished  himself  when  a  religious  fanatii 
bearing  a  green  standard  broke  through  a  gateway  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Sepoys  and  matchlockmen,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  overrunning 
the  Financial  Post  and  Sago's.  'Both  garrisons  were  almost  entirely  defended  In  non-military  men  and  Mr  Brvson,  of  Sago's  and  Mr  Knight  of 
the  Financial,  the  Sergeants  of  their  respective  garrisons,  kept  the  enemy  in  check  for  some  time,  till  Lieut  Mr  Cabe  with  a  small  detachment 
of  the  32nd,  reinforced  ...  All  behaved  well  and  gallantly;  but  among  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  were  Messrs.  Bry  son, 
Lawrence,  Sequera,  Knight,  Anthony,  Wharton,  Chick,  Capper,  Barsotelli  jqvl,  and  Jeoffrov'. 
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Amidst  the  hardship  and  danger  there  were  lighter  moments  at  which  harboured  luxuries  were  shared  out.  L.  E.  R.  Rees,  the  merchant  from 
Calcutta,  recorded  a  notable  dinner  given  by  the  Freemasons  on  St.  John's  Day.  'We  sat  down  about  twenty,  the  Worshipful  Master, 
McCrennan,  presiding,  and  his  Senior  Warden,  Bryson,  acting  as  croupier.  Seeing  everyone  happy  and  delighted  with  the  present,  all 
philosophically  forgetful  of  the  future  and  the  past,  the  thought  suddenly  came  over  me,  "How  many  of  us,  now  enjoying  the  champagne  and 
claret,  which  is  profusely  passing  round,  will  be  alive  three  months  hence?"  It  was  an  ominous  thought.  Before  the  beginning  of  October,  nine 
of  our  party  were  killed,  and  three  lying  grieviously  wounded  in  hospital.  There  were  no  songs  sung  but  speeches  were  delivered  without 
number.  The  healths  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his  gallant  band  of  heroes,  who  were  then  still 
holding  out,  of  Capt.  Alexander  [qvj  and  the  Artillery,  of  Colonel  Inglis  and  the  32nd,  and  of  almost  everyone  present  were  drunk;  and 
appropriate  speeches,  of  course  made  thereon,  especially  by  Mr  McCrennan.  If  good  wishes  would  have  preserved  life  and  given  prosperity, 
what  calamities  would  have  been  averted.' 

Of  the  nine  who  did  not  live  to  see  October  1857,  Mr  Bryson  was  one,  and,  on  19  July,  it  became  Rees'  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  this 
most  vigorous  old  soldier  and  defender  of  Lucknow.  He  later  wrote  'Poor  Bryson,  one  of  my  best  friends  here,  shot  dead  through  the  head.  His 
poor  wife  is  distracted,  and  treasures  up  his  last  words.  He  left  her  this  morning  gay  and  jovial,  as  he  always  was,  and  jestingly  told  her,  when 
she  begged  of  him  not  to  expose  himself  too  much,  that  the  bullet  had  yet  not  been  moulded  that  was  to  hit  him.  The  fire  constantly  kept  up  on 
his  garrison,  and  particularly  on  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  up  to  the  Judicial  garrison,  was  so  hot  that  his  body  could  not  be  moved  for 
many  hours,  for  the  evening  was  bright  with  a  clear  moonlight.  McCrennan,  a  friend  of  ours,  however,  proposed  that  a  party  of  volunteers 
should  carry  his  body  to  the  hospital,  expressing  his  conviction  that  no  bullet  could  hit  us  while  engaged  in  such  good  work.  And  so  we  carried 
him  up  the  steep  passage  slowly  and  carefully,  and  bullets  fell  all  around  but  never  touched  us.  Poor  Bryson,  he  was  a  noble  and  gallant  fellow, 
an  excellent  husband,  a  fond  father  lone  of  his  four  children  also  died  during  the  Defence],  and  a  staunch  friend.  A  practical  philosopher,  he 
was  always  gay  and  smiling,  hospitable  and  kind  to  all.  As  Sergeant  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  every  day  during  the  siege,  he  behaved  as  a 
gallant  and  true-hearted  volunteer  should.' 

Refs:  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Kaye  &  Malleson);  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  (Rees). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medals  to  Signor  Stefano  Barsotelli,  a  Florentine  alabaster  merchant  who  served  with 
distinction  throughout  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  probably  the  only  Italian  present 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Signor  Barsotelli) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Signor  Stefano  Barsotelli)  this  with  repaired 

suspension  claw  and  post,  good  fine,  both  medals  with  correct  officially  impressed  naming,  the  first  very  fine  and 
extremely  rare  £ 4000-5000 

Stefano  Barsotelli  was  a  Florentine  alabaster  merchant  caught  up  in  Lucknow  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  Having  offered  his  somewhat 
doubtful  martial  services  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  he  was  assigned  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  fortified  house  commanded  by  Captain 
Anderson  of  the  25th  N.l.  'It  was  often  amusing',  Anderson  afterwards  wrote  in  his  short  account  of  the  defence,  'to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
these  volunteers  during  the  nights  we  were  visited  by  grand  rounds.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  young  fellow  was  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  as 
to  how  he  was  to  present  arms.  Signor  Barsotelli,  however,  consoled  him  by  saying,  "Never  mind,  sir,  make  a  leetle  noise;  who's  to  see  in  the 
dark?"  Another  night,  when  our  good  Italian  was  suddenly  called  up  from  a  sound  sleep,  he  exclaimed,  "I  think  these  grand  round  officers  do 
this  for  their  own  amusement." 

Although  always  theatrically  dressed  and  over  armed  -  'as  though  preparing  himself  for  a  dramatic  role  in  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the 
Risorgimento'  -  Barsotelli  was  to  prove  himself  one  of  the  bravest  of  all  Anderson's  amateurs:  'Nothing,'  wrote  Anderson,  'could  keep  the 
Signor  from  the  steady  performance  of  his  duty.  There  he  stood,  with  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  double-barrelled  rifle  in  the  other;  at  his  side  a 
huge  cavalry  sword  and  pendant  over  his  breast  hung  his  ammunition  pouch,  resembling  an  Italian  hand-organ.  This  latter  part  of  the  Signor's 
military  equipment  was  rather  in  his  way  than  otherwise,  but  he  did  not  exactly  know  where  else  to  put  it;  and  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  when 
told  the  pouch  of  the  English  soldier  is  worn  at  the  back.  What  with  a  gun  in  both  hands,  and  a  huge  sword  constantly  getting  between  his  legs, 
he  had  quite  enough  to  do  without  the  extra  anxiety  about  the  horrid  cartridge  pouch,  which  contained  some  sixty  rounds  of  balled  ammunition 
into  the  bargain.' 

The  house,  known  as  Anderson's  Post,  was  a  two  storied  affair  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  with  two  verandahs,  and,  on  30  June  1 857,  the  first  day 
of  the  siege,  it  became  the  scene  of  a  Victoria  Cross  action  involving  the  good  Signor.  The  enemy's  fire  brought  down  one  of  the  verandahs, 
burying  Mr  Capper  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  under  six  feet  of  timber  and  masonry.  Anderson  immediately  called  for  volunteers  to  form  a 
rescue  party,  which  would  clearly  be  exposed  to  a  concentrated  fire.  Anderson  was  rapidly  joined  by  Corporal  Oxenham  of  the  32nd, 
Monsieur  Geoffroi,  Mr  Chick  and  Mr  Lincoln,  and  Barsotelli  who  no  doubt  was  wearing,  with  good  reason  on  this  occasion,  his  customary 
expression  of  the  expectation  of  imminent  death.  Forced  to  lie  on  their  stomachs  by  the  in-coming  fire,  they  dug  away  for  a  considerable  time 
and  at  length  freed  Capper's  upper  body,  but  his  legs  remained  trapped  by  the  fallen  debris.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  stand  up  was  tantamount 
to  suicide,  Corporal  Oxenham  leapt  to  his  feet  and  with  one  super  human  effort  shifted  the  offending  debris,  allowing  Capper  to  be  dragged 
clear.  Corporal  Oxenham  subsequently  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Throughout  the  siege  the  volunteers  spent  many  hours  keeping  watch  and  anticipating  concerted  enemy  onslaughts.  False  alarms  were 
frequent  but  so  too  were  the  determined  mass  attacks.  On  the  'memorable  1 0th  of  August',  'Signor  Barsotelli  and  Monsieur  Geoffroi  killed 
several  men,  and  did  good  service',  in  repelling  three  successive  assaults.  During  one  of  these  attacks,  Anderson,  w'ho  was  often  beset  w  ith  the 
fear  that  even  if  his  men  withstood  the  next  assault,  would  the  posts  on  either  side  of  him,  recorded:  'Our  good  friend,  Signor  Barsotelli.  got 
very  excited  as  the  enemy  rushed  past  the  stockade.  He  said  to  the  Frenchman,  "Son  dentro  per  Dio,''  in  Italian  -  IThey  are  in,  by  God!) 
However,  he  did  as  he  had  always  done  before,  he  placed  himself  in  a  good  commanding  position,  and  then  asked  the  officer  in  command  if 
he  should  fire,  -  his  expression  generally  was,  "Here  we  dominate  -  shall  I  strike ?"  All  this  time  he  was,  probably,  standing  at  a  loophole,  with 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  sight  of  his  musket,  and  his  body  in  such  attitude  that  any  one  could  see  he  was  full  of  determination.'  Anderson 
remembered  Signor  Barsotelli  as  both  clever  and  polite.  He  also  recorded  that  he  was  a  student  of  the  would-be  19th  century  science  of 
phrenology,  and  that  Barsotelli  was  once  asked  by  a  professional  fighting  member  of  the  garrison  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  examine  his 
head.  'Now,  whether  [Barsotelli |  observed  that  there  was  something  rather  mild  in  the  person's  temperament  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
calmly  [&  deflatingly]  said,  'I  observe  by  your  head,  sir,  that  the  organ  of  combativeness  is  not  largely  developed.  I  think  you  w-ould  be  well 
suited  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.'  The  indefatigable  Barsotelli  survived  the  Defence  untouched,  and,  pugnacious  to  the  end,  could  not  resist 
advising  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  that  when  the  relieving  forces  arrived  he  must  break  through  the  rebel  lines,  'drop  that  gown'  and  fight  the 
whole  way  with  us’. 

Refs:  A  Personal  lournal  ol  the  Siege  of  I  u<  know  (Anderson);  I  listorv  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Kaye  and  Malles,  ,m  the  (  ,i  Mutiny  (Hibbert). 
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A  rare  Defence  of  Lucknow  1st  Class  Order  of  Merit  awarded  to  Subadar-Major  Ummer  Singh,  13th  Native 
Infantry 

Order  of  Merit,  1st  Class,  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  officially  inscribed  in  three  lines'lst  Class  "Order  of 
Merit"',  and  additionally  inscribed  'Subadar  Major  Ummer  Singh,  13th  N.l.',  complete  with  gilt  (as  usual) 
ribbon  buckle,  nearly  extremely  fine  and  very  rare 

£3000-3500 


Ummer  Singh  who  had  been  Subadar-Major  of  the  Gaurud  Ka  Paltan  (1 3th  Bengal  Native  Infantry)  since  May  1850,  was  awarded  the  1st 
Class  Order  of  Merit  for  services  in  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  (General  Order  No.  60  of  1858,  with  reference  to  the  Governor-General's  Order 
No.  1544,  of  8  December  1857).  Ummer  Singh,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  2nd  and  1st  Class  awards  for  the  Defence,  was  a  direct 
admission  to  the  1st  Class  ot  the  Order  of  Merit.  A  total  of  only  12  1st  Class  awards  of  the  Order  of  Merit  were  made  for  the  Defence  of 
Lucknow. 

At  the  outbreak  of  mutiny  in  the  Mariaon  cantonemt  at  half-past  nine  on  the  night  of  30  May  1 857,  the  great  majority  of  the  1 3th  N.l.  remained 
loyal.  Three  hundred  at  once  fell  in  on  their  parade  ground  under  their  C.O.,  Major  Bruere  (qv),  and  were  marched  off  by  him  to  take  post 
with  H.M's  32nd  Foot,  complete  with  their  officers,  colours,  and  treasure  chest.  Next  day  a  further  fifty  Sepoys  of  the  1 3th  turned  up  from  the 
lines  and  reported  that  they  had  saved  the  regimental  magazine.  Those  of  the  13th  who  joined  the  Mariaon  mutineers  and  cleared  off  towards 
Sitapore  and  Delhi  were  pursued  next  morning.  Martin  Gubbins  (qv)  took  three  of  them  prisoner  and  these  were  afterwards  hanged. 

On  1 5  June  the  Sikhs  of  the  regiment,  'about  fifty  in  number',  were  formed  at  their  own  request  into  a  separate  'company'  under  Captain 
Germon.  On  28  June,  a  party  of  the  regiment  with  some  of  the  71  si  N.l.  and  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  under  Captain  C.  W.  Radcliffe  (qv),  brought 
in  a  quantity  of  treasure  and  an  important  piece  of  ordnance  from  the  King  of  Oudh's  palace.  Two  days  later  they  fought  at  Chinhut,  and  on 
their  return,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  went  to  the  Baillie  Guard,  while  the  Sikh  element  took  up  positions  in  the  Machi  Bhawan,  the  post  which 
Lawrence  had  intended  to  defend  in  addition  to  the  Residency  but  which  was  quickly  abandoned. 

The  Sikhs  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ommanney,  where,  less  casualties  and  sixteen  of  their 
number  who  deserted,  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  men  of  the  1 3th  who  held  the  Baillie  Guard  Gate  occupied  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  whole  of  the  defences.  Brigadier  Inglis  wrote:  'They  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  every  effort  of  persuasion,  promise, 
and  threat  was  alternately  resorted  to,  in  vain,  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  handful  of  Europeans,  who  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  sacrificed  by  their  desertion.' 

On  4  September  Major  Bruere  was  killed,  to  the  'great  grief'  of  the  Native  Officers  and  Sepoys,  who  insisted  on  carrying  his  body  to  the 
grave,  thus  ignoring  their  caste.  In  the  same  month  an  advance  of  three  months  pay  was  offered  to  all  natives  of  the  garrison,  but  this  was 
declined  by  the  1 3th  N.l.  as  they  preferred  to  receive  it  in  arrears  as  was  pukka. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  c  asualties  among  the  native  soldiers  in  the  Lucknow  Garrison  amounted  to  more  than  their  whole  strength, 
owing  to  the  number  that  were  wounded  more  than  once.' 

Ret:  Deeds  of  Valour  Performed  by  Soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army  (I  lypher);  The  Seventh  Rajput  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  (Tindall). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Private  Richard  Sutcliffe,  90th  Light  Infantry,  a  member  of  the  First  Relief  Force, 
killed  in  action  at  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (R.  Sutcliffe,  90th  Lt.  Infy.)  extremely  fine 

£800- WOO 


Richard  Sutcliffe  declared  that  he  had  no  trade  on  enlistment  into  H.M.'s  90th  Light  Infantry  on  15  August  1854.  The  90th  returned  from  the 
Crimea  in  June  1 856,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year  embarked  ten  companies  strong  at  Portsmouth  in  two  transports,  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Transit,  for  service  in  China  -  Sutcliffe  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  seven  companies  under  Colonel  Campbell  in  the  Himalaya.  En  route, 
however,  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  was  diverted  to  India,  and  without  waiting  for  the  other  three  companies,  which  had  been 
shipwrecked  in  the  Transit,  landed  at  Calcutta  and  marched  up  country  to  join  the  force  under  Major-General  Sir  James  Outram,  which, 
reinforcing  Havelock's  Allahabad  Moveable  Column,  fought  its  way  into  Lucknow  on  25-26  September.  Sutcliffe  was  killed  in  action  at 
Lucknow  on  6  October  1 857. 

Ref:  WO  25/3259. 
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The  Indian  campaign  pair  to  Colonel  W.  J.  Hicks,  22nd  Bengal  N.I.,  who  served  with  the  First  Relief  Force  at 
Lucknow  and  afterwards  with  Barrow's  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  later  commanded  the  44th  Assam  N.l.  in  the 
Bhootan  and  Looshai  Expeditions 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Defence  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Capt.  W.  J.  Hicks,  22nd  N.l.  Supt.  of 
Bazaar) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Bhootan,  Looshai  (Lt.  Col.  W.  J.  Hicks,  44th  Regt.  N.l.)  good  very 
fine 

£2000-2500 


William  John  Hicks,  the  son  of  Lieutenant-General  George  Hicks,  Bengal  Army,  was  born  on  30  June  1822,  and  was  baptised  at  Agra  on  21 
July  1823.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Bengal  Infantry  'when  abroad'  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  David  Scott,  Bart.  Commissioned  Ensign  on 
I  September  1838,  he  reported  to  the  Town  Major  at  Fort  William  on  21  December  of  that  year,  and  in  January  1839  was  directed  to  do  duty 
with  the  8th  N.l.  at  Bareilly,  prior  to  joining  the  22nd  N.l.  at  Nusserabad.  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  27  June  1842,  and  in  1846  took 
charge  of  the  recruit  depot  at  Futtehghur.  He  served  throughout  the  Punjab  campaign,  including  the  affair  of  Ramnuggur,  passage  of  the 
Chenab,  and  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  Affghans  (Medal).  He  became  Captain  on  29  July  1 853  and  appears  to  have  returned  to  Fort  William  from 
furlough  on  23  April  1857. 

His  regiment  mutinied  at  Faizabad  on  7  June  1857,  whereupon  he  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers  in  Sir  James  Outram's 
Oude  Field  Force,  'with  a  view  to  being  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Bazaar'from  15  December  1 857.  On  16  September,  Hicks  was 
appointed  Baggage  Master  to  the  Oude  F.F.,  and  reached  Lucknow  with  First  Relief  Force  nine  days  later. 

In  addition  to  his  other  services  Hicks  is  recorded  in  Hart's  Army  List  as  having  served  'in  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  | under  Capt.  Barrow]  with 
Havelock's  Column  from  its  first  taking  the  field  in  July  1857,  including  the  actions  of  Aoung,  Pandoo  Nuddee,  Cawnpore,  Oonao, 
Buseerutgunge,  Mungarwar,  and  Alumbagh,  relief  of  the  Garrison  of  Lucknow,  subsequent  defence  of  the  Alumbagh,  and  repulse  of  the 
various  attacks  thereon.'  Hicks  also  had  charge  of  the  State  prisoners  until  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow,  and,  in  June  1858  he  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  the  Police  Battalion  in  the  district  of  Etawah  (c /.  A.  O.  Hume,  B.C.S.,  Lot  83). 

Hicks  became  Major  in  June  1866,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  three  months  later.  He  served  in  the  Bhootan  expedition  in  1865-66,  in  command 
of  the  44th  Bengal  N.l.  until  the  surrender  of  the  guns  at  Dewangiri,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  Commandant  of  that  corps  in  1 868.  Promoted 
to  full  Colonel  on  1  September  1869,  Hicks  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  Looshai  Expedition  of  1871-72.  Colonel  Hicks  retired  in  February 
1 873  and  died  in  December  of  that  year. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  IOL  DMIIV10/32;  IOL  L/MIIV1 0/66;  IOL  L/MIL710/41;  IOL  L/MI1V10/64. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Private  Joseph  Allpress,  5th  Fusiliers 


Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (W.  Allpress,  1st  Batn.  5th  Fusrs.)  note  incorrect 
initial,  nearly  extremely  fine 

£250-300 


Joseph  Allpress  served  at  the  Relief  of  Arrah,  August  1857;  General  Havelock's  relieving  column,  September  1857;  present  at  the  Alumbagh 
Garrison,  September  to  November  1 857;  engaged  in  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  November  1 857.  He  is  shown  as  'Joseph'  Allpress  in  all  muster 
rolls  and  is  listed  on  the  medal  roll  as  'Dead'.  When  he  died  is  not  clear,  he  was  still  serving  in  March  1 858,  but  had  probably  died  by  the  time 
the  medals  were  being  issued. 

Refs:  WO  12/2329-2333. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Paymaster  William  Comerford,  Royal  Navy,  Paymaster  to  Shannon's  Naval  Brigade 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Asst.  Paymr.  Wm.  T.  Comerford,  Shannon) 
nearly  extremely  fine  and  rare 

£1400-1800 


William  Thomas  Comerford  had  seen  service  afloat  in  the  Baltic  as  Assistant  Paymaster  of  the  Royal  Ceorge  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
H.M.S.  Shannon's  Paymaster.  He  left  Calcutta  on  1 8  August  1 857,  as  one  of  the  Naval  Brigade's  'first  party'  to  go  up  to  Allahabad,  and  served 
throughout  the  Shannon  Brigade's  rigorous  tour  of  duty  in  India,  being  present  at  the  Second  Relief  and  final  assault  and  storm  of  Lucknow.  He 
was  advanced  to  Paymaster  on  22  March  1 858,  and  was  placed  on  the  Retired  List  under  Her  Majesty's  Orders  in  Council  of  9  July  1 864.  He 
is  thought  to  have  died  in  1 875  or  '76. 

Ref:  Naval  Brigades  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Navy  Records  Society). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Boatswain's  Mate  John  Harrison,  Royal  Navy,  a  member  of  Shannon's  Naval 
Brigade,  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (John  Harrison,  Boatsn's  Mate.  Shannon)  nearly 
extremely  fine 

£8000-10000 


Ex  Colonel  Walford  collection,  sold  by  Sotheby  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  5  July  1897.  Harrison's  Victoria  Cross  is  held  by  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich. 

John  Harrison,  the  son  of  John  Harrison,  Estate  Carpenter,  was  born  at  Castleborough,  Co.  Wexford,  on  24  January  1832.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  as  a  Boy  Second  Class  on  2  February  1850,  and  joined  his  first  ship  Prometheus  in  which  he  was  rated  Ordinary  Seaman.  On  I 
February  1853  he  joined  the  line-of-battle  ship  Agamemnon  and  served  in  her  throughout  the  Crimean  War.  He  left  Agamemnon  in  July  1856 
as  Leading  Seaman  and  Coxswain  of  the  Pinnace,  and  in  the  October  following  joined  the  Shannon,  a  new  screw  steam  frigate  of  fifty-one 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Peel,  V.C.,  R.N. 

In  early  1857  Peel  received  orders  to  prepare  for  service  in  China,  where  the  exasperating  behaviour  of  the  Emperor  and  his  officials  in 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Nanking  Treaty  had  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war.  Peel  was  to  proceed  to  Singapore,  pick 
up  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  Lord  Elgin,  and  convey  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  where  the  latter  was  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
the  Chinese  before  the  Government  resorted  to  full  scale  naval  and  military  operations.  The  Shannon  sailed  on  17  March  1857,  and  reached 
Singapore  on  1 1  June.  On  Elgin's  way  out  to  Singapore,  his  P&O  steamer  had  touched  Galle  in  Ceylon  to  pick  up  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon. 
T.  Ashburnham,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land  forces  in  China.  Ashburnham  had  sketchy  reports  of  unrest  among  the 
Sepoys  in  India,  but  it  was  not  until  they  reached  Singapore  that  the  full  horror  of  the  insurrection  was  revealed.  Elgin  then  received  an  urgent 
request  from  the  Governor  General  of  India,  Viscount  Canning,  appealing  for  the  troops  assigned  to  the  China  venture.  Unable  to  contact  his 
superiors  in  London,  Elgin  acted  on  his  own  authority  and  diverted  the  troops.  He  later  won  much  credit  for  doing  so,  but  this  left  only  the 
Shannon  to  reinforce  Sir  Michael  Seymour's  inadequate  naval  force  on  the  China  Station  and  press  Britain's  claims  against  the  Imperial 
government. 

Arriving  at  Hong  Kong  on  2  July,  Elgin  found  that  the  French  Ambassador,  with  whom  he  was  to  make  his  representations,  was  still  on  Ins  way 
out,  and  that  it  would  be  sometime  before  he  could  carry  out  his  mission.  He  therefore  instructed  Peel  to  sail  for  Calcutta  so  that  he  could  have 
talks  with  Lord  Canning.  The  Shannon  entered  the  Hooghly  on  8  August  1857,  carrying  a  detachment  of  the  noth  Light  Infantry,  picked  up  at 
Singapore  after  their  own  transport,  the  Transit,  had  been  wrecked,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  European  inhabitants  with  wild  enthusiasm  and 
no  small  sense  of  relief.  Elgin  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  on  hearing  of  the  chronk  sh( trtage  of  artillery, 
immediately  offered  to  place  the  ship's  company  and  guns  from  H.M.S.  Shannon  at  Canning's  disposal  \  Naval  Brigade  was  formed  and  on 
1 3  August,  Peel  set  out  for  Allahabad  taking  with  him  408  officers  and  men,  six  8-inch  65  cwt.  68-pounders  with  400  rounds  of  shot  per  gun,  a 
6-pounder  brass  gun,  a  24-pounder  howitzer,  eight  rocket  tubes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  siege  train  stt ires.  I  he  first  part  < if  the  journey  up  the 
Ganges  by  river  steamer  was  fraught  with  difficulties;  mosquitoes,  heatstroke,  cholera  and  typhoid  were  omnipresent,  and  the  usual 
lowerdeck  problem  of  drunkeness  was  exacerbated  by  the  searing  heat  of  the  Bengal  summer. 

However,  on  marching  out  of  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore  on  28  October,  'Peel's  Jar  ks'or  The  Shannons  as  they  liked  to  be  <.  ailed  soon  pn ived 
themselves  'superb  campaigners,  able  to  march,  fight,  live  off  the  land,  handle  guns  and  horses  with  equal  ease,  and  soon  won  a  fearsome 
reputation  amongst  the  Sepoys,  who  firmly  believed  that  the  lacks  were  all  four  feet  high  by  five  foot  wide  from  snout  to  tail,  carried  9-pounder 
guns  over  their  heads,  and  ate  human  flesh  as  much  as  they  could,  salting  down  the  rest  for  future  consumption’. 
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By  1 5  November  1 857,  the  Naval  Brigade  had  reached  the  Alumbagh,  just  outside  Lucknow,  and  came  under  the  command  of  the  recently 
arrived  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Next  day  as  Sir  Colin  strove  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  Residency,  Peel's  Naval 
Brigade,  which  now  consisted  of  about  200  sailors  and  marines,  with  six  24-pounder  guns,  two  8-inch  rocket  tubes  mounted  on  'hackeries' 
(bullock  carts),  was  in  action  bombarding  the  thick  loopholed  outer  walls  of  the  Shah  Nujeff  mosque.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack  and  Peel  ordered  his  guns  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  outer  walls  'as  if  he  had  been  laying  Shannon  alongside 
an  enemy's  frigate'.  In  such  an  exposed  position,  'The  Shannons'  began  to  suffer  casualties  not  only  from  the  mutineers'  musket  fire  from  the 
walls  but  also  from  a  number  of  rebels  in  a  tree  who  were  tossing  out  grenades  on  to  the  gun  crews  below.  Peel  called  for  volunteers  to  climb 
the  tree,  dislodge  the  mutineers  and  spot  enemy  positions.  Three  men  came  forward,  Lieutenant  Nowell  Salmon,  R.N.,  Leading  Seaman  )ohn 
Harrison  and  Able  Seaman  Richard  Southwell.  Southwell  was  killed  outright,  but  Harrison  and  Lieutenant  Salmon  succeeded  in  climbing  the 
tree  and  ejecting  'the  ruffians  who  were  throwing  grenades'.  Both  Harrison  and  Salmon  were  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross  by  Peel, 
and  the  awards  were  subsequently  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  of  24  December  1 858.  The  citation  read: 

'John  Harrison,  Naval  Brigade,  and  Nowell  Salmon,  Lieut,  (now  Commander).  Date  of  Act  of  Bravery:  16  Nov.  1857.  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  Lucknow,  on  1 6  Nov.  1 857,  in  climbing  up  a  tree  touching  the  angle  of  the  Shah  Nujjiff,  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  which 
most  dangerous  service  the  late  Capt.  William  Peel,  K.C.B.,  had  called  for  volunteers.'  As  there  were  no  posthumous  Victoria  Cross  awards  at 
the  time,  Southwell's  gallantry  went  unacknowledged. 

Rated  Boatswain's  Mate  and  Petty  Officer  on  27  June  1858,  Harrison  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  on  13  January  1859,  and  received  his 
Cross  from  Queen  Victoria  at  an  investiture  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  Windsor  Castle  on  4  January  1 860.  Salmon,  who  later  rose  to  become 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  and  a  C.C.B.,  supplied  Harrison  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  by  which  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Customs  and  Excise. 
As  the  result  of  a  wound  received  during  the  Second  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  a  bout  of  malaria  contracted  during  his  service  in  the  Far  East, 
Harrison  suffered  poor  health  and  made  several  visits  to  the  Naval  Hospital.  A  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  a  firm  Protestant,  he 
lived  latterly  at  5,  Stafford  Place,  Westminster.  John  Harrison,  V.C.,  never  married  and  died  aged  33  on  27  September  1865.  He  is  buried  at 
Brampton  Cemetery,  West  London. 

Refs:  The  Victoria  Cross  at  Sea  (Winton);  The  Victoria  Cross  (Creagh). 
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The  'Mutiny  Anniversary'  C.B.  group  of  four  to  Paymaster-in-Chief  T.  H.  L.  Bowling,  Royal  Navy,  Clerk  of 
Pearl's  Naval  Brigade 


(a)  Order  of  the  Bath,  C.B.  (Military)  breast  badge,  silver-gilt  and  enamels,  with  swivel-ring  bar  suspension  but 
lacking  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Thos.  H.  L.  Bowling,  Clerk.  Pearl) 

(c)  China  1857-60,  no  clasp,  unnamed  as  issued 

(d)  Abyssinia  1867-68  (Paymaster  T.  H.  L.  Bowling,  H.M.S.  Octavia)  light  contact  marks,  otherwise  good  very 
fine 


£2500-3000 


Thomas  Henry  Lovelace  Bowling,  the  son  of  Thomas  Bowling  of  Ramsgate,  was  born  in  1839,  and  entered  the  Navy  in  1855.  In  July  1857  he 
was  at  Hong  Kong  sewing  as  Assistant  Clerk  in  H.M.S.  Pearl  (Captain  E.  S.  Sotheby,  R.N.)  when  Lord  Elgin  answered  Canning's  urgent  request 
for  reinforcements  by  despatching  Pearl  and  Shannon  to  India.  Pearl’s  Naval  Brigade,  253-strong,  served  under  Brigadier  Rowcroft  in 
operations  in  North  West  Bengal  and  fought  no  fewer  than  ten  battles  in  its  existence  of  fifteen  months. 

Promoted  Clerk  on  17  December  1857,  Bowling  was  specially  mentioned  three  times  for  his  services  with  the  Brigade.  At  the  Battle  of 
Amorah  on  5  March  1858,  he  was  noted  by  Captain  Sotheby  as  being  'most  ready  in  assisting  Drs.  Shone  |qv|  and  Dickinson,  Assistant 
Surgeons,  with  the  wounded'.  On  1 7  April  he  was  mentioned  for  'efficient  service'  in  the  successful  action  at  the  village  of  Thamowlee.  and,  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  was  acknowledged  as  being  of  'much  service’  in  the  series  of  actions  near  the  village  of  Puchawas. 

Bowling  became  Assistant  Paymaster  in  I860,  and  Paymaster  in  1866.  The  next  year  he  served  in  the  more  or  less  bloodless  Abyssinian 
expedition  as  Paymaster  and  Secretary  to  Captain  George  Tryon,  C.B.,  Principal  Officer  of  Transport  Service.  From  1869  to  1885  he  was 
secretary  to  various  Admirals,  and  in  1886  was  advanced  to  Fleet  Paymaster.  He  retired  as  Paymaster-in-Chief  in  1896,  and  was  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  on  the  'occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Indian  Mutiny'  in  1 907.  Bowling  died  unmarried  on  1 8  June  1922. 

Ref:  Navy  List;  Naval  Brigades  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  1 857-58  (Naval  Records  Society);  Who  Was  Who,  1916-1 928. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  and  Second  China  War  pair  to  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Lawford,  Hodson's  Horse  and  1st  Sikh 
Cavalry 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Lucknow  (Lieut.  F.  A.  Lawford,  2nd  Regt.  Hodson's  Horse) 

(b)  China  1857-60,  2  clasps,  Taku  Forts  1860,  Pekin  1860  (Lieut.  T.  A.  Lawford,  1st  Regt.  Sikh  Cavy.)  note  error 
to  first  initial,  generally  good  very  fine  and  rare 
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Frederick  Alexander  Lawford,  the  son  of  Major-General  Edward  Lawford,  Madras  Engineers,  and  his  wife  Diana,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Smyth  of  Arcot,  was  born  at  Bangalore  on  26  March  1832,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Service  in  July 
1 850  and  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  33rd  Bengal  N.l.  at  Benares,  before  joining  the  50th  N.l.  at  Delhi.  Following  the  mutiny  of  his 
regiment  at  Nagode  on  27  August  1 857,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Cawnpore  and  report  himself  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  for 
general  employment. 

On  6  April  1 858,  he  was  ordered  to  do  duty  with  Hodson’s  Horse,  and  on  the  1 1  th  he  was  detached  with  a  squadron  of  the  regiment  and 
directed  to  join  a  force  under  Sir  Hope  Grant  (qv),  comprising  7th  Hussars  and  2nd  Bn.,  Rifle  Brigade,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  a  body  of 
rebels  under  the  Maulvi  of  Faizabad  at  the  village  of  Bari.  Unfortunately  the  Maulvi  caught  wind  of  Hope  Grant's  advance  and  retreated 
through  Muhammadabad,  Ramnagar  and  Bitauli.  Finding  all  these  places  evacuated,  Hope  Grant  led  his  force  back  to  the 
Lucknow-Cawnpore  road,  where  he  encountered  small  pockets  of  resistance.  For  his  services  in  these  operations,  Lawford  was  favourably 
mentioned  in  Hope  Grant's  despatch  of  the  24th.  In  June  Lawford  was  present  at  Hope  Grant's  victory  over  a  force  of  some  1 5,000  rebels  at 
Nawabgunge,  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  that  month  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Baggage  Master  to  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Lawford  subsequently  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Semdulah,  and  was  thus  mentioned  in  Brigadier  George  Barker's  despatch  of  9  October  1 858: 
'Lieutenant  Lawford,  Hodson's  Horse,  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  own  regiment  and  a  few  Police  Cavalry,  accompanied  the  centre 
column,  and  did  good  sen/ice,  cutting  up  some  1 50  of  the  enemy'  (London  Gazette  31  lanuary  1 859). 

In  1859  Lawford  transferred  to  the  1st  Sikh  Cavalry  (otherwise  known  as  Wales'  Horse  but  soon  renamed  Probyn's  Horse),  and  served  with  it 
in  1860  under  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  V.C.  (qv)  in  the  Second  China  War.  Lieutenant  Lawford  died  at  sea  aboard  the  Mauritius  on  17  February 
1861. 

Ref:  Hodson  Index  (NAM):  IOL  L/MIL/10/50;  IOL  L/MIL/10/65;  IOL  IVMIL/0/67;  Hodson's  Horse  (Cardew). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  General  Sir  Richard  Meade,  K.C.S.I.,  commanding  Meade's  Horse  1857-60,  who 
orchestrated  the  capture  of  Tantia  Topi  in  1859,  and  was  later  Resident  Governor  of  Hyderabad 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Captn.  R.  I.  Meade,  Meade's  Horse)  very  fine  and  rare 
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Richard  John  Meade  was  born  on  25  September  1821,  at  Innishannon,  Co.  Cork.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  John  Meade,  R.N.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Quin,  ICC.  Known  locally  as  'the  red  haired  lad',  he  attended  the  village  school  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  went  to  the  Royal  Naval  School  in  Cardiganshire.  At  sixteen,  his  cousin, 
Colonel  P.  Vans  Agnew,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  nominated  him  for  a 
Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Infantry.  After  attending  Addiscombe  he  sailed  for  India  and 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  having  been  appointed  Ensign  on  1  March.  He  was  posted  to  the 
58th  Native  Infantry,  but  in  November  transferred  to  the  65th  N.l.  then  in  Assam,  but 
also  doing  garrison  duty  in  the  Arracan  in  Burma  and  in  Tenasserim.  Promoted 
Lieutenant  on  17  March  1840,  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Interpreter  and 
Quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  After  two  years  in  the  Commissariat  Department  at 
Dinapur  and  Cawnpore,  he  returned  to  the  65th  N.l.  in  1 844,  and  in  October  the 
following  year  was  made  Station  Officer  at  Nowgong  in  Bundelkhund.  On  26  January 
1846,  he  joined  ihe  Gwalior  Contingent  -  a  force  of  well-trained  British  officered 
troops  in  the  pay  of  the  young  Maharajah  Scindia.  Posted  second  in  command  of  the 
6th  Infantry  at  Gwalior,  he  became  Commandant  in  1850,  Brigade  Major  of  the 
Contingent  in  1851,  and  Paymaster  in  1852,  and  held  the  latter  three  posts 
simultaneously.  In  1852  he  rejoined  the  65th  for  active  service  in  Burma  but  the 
regiment  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fighting  and  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Pegu  Division.  He  saw  no  future  in  this  post,  and  so  returned 
to  Gwalior  in  1 855  as  Brigade  Major.  He  married,  in  early  1853,  Emily,  the  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Duncan  Malcolm,  the  British  Resident  at  Baroda. 


Following  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the  British,  there  was  considerable  fear  that  the  rebels  might  next  concentrate  on  Agra  and  put  the  fort's 
defences  to  the  test.  Consequently,  urgent  appeals  went  out  to  Greathed's  Column,  which  arrived  early  on  the  morning  on  1 0  October  only  to 
be  attacked  almost  at  once  by  mutineers  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent.  Meade  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Agra  but  did  not  go  on  with  Greathed's 
force  to  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.  Instead  he  set  about  raising  his  own  irregular  cavalry  regiment,  around  a  nucleus  of  1 00  Sikhs  and  Punjabi 
Mussulmans.  To  these  were  added  some  85  Eurasian  and  Native  Christians,  chiefly  drummers  and  bandsmen,  who  were  total  strangers  to 
horses.  At  the  start  of  1 858  Meade  gained  an  assistant  for  drilling  and  instructing  purposes  in  the  shape  of  Sergeant  Hartigan  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
who  had  won  a  V.C.  for  gallantry  at  Delhi  and  at  the  battle  of  Agra.  By  the  end  of  January  Meade's  Horse  was  some  600-strong,  but  as  many  of 
the  recruits  were  destitute  it  proved  impossible  to  set  up  the  regiment  on  the  silladar  system,  whereby  each  man  had  a  financial  stake  in  the 
corps.  Meade  therefore  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  advance  the  men  the  price  of  their  horses,  which  was  to  be  recovered  by  monthly 
cuttings  from  their  pay.  He  also  tried  to  obtain  special  allowances  for  the  Eurasian  members,  who  were  accustomed  to  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  of  living  than  their  purely  Indian  comrades;  but  here  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  nearly  always  the  case  that  these  members  of 
that  unhappy  breed  were  nearly  always  in  debt. 

In  early  June  1 858,  after  a  string  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose’s  Central  India  Field  Force,  the  rebel  leaders,  Tantia  Topi,  the  Rani  of 
Jhansi,  and  Rao  Sahib,  conceived  a  bold  plan  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  rebellion.  They  marched  with  1 1 ,000  men  and  twelve  guns  on  Gwalior, 
the  seat  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia,  in  the  hope  that  his  army,  still  consisting  of  2,000  loyal  men  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  might  be  persuaded 
come  over  to  the  rebels'  side.  The  Maharajah  opposed  them  near  Morar,  but  after  firing  only  one  round  his  guns  were  captured,  and  this 
induced  his  army  to  declare  for  the  rebels.  His  bodyguard  remained  loyal,  but  he  and  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  and  forced  to  flee  to  the 
safety  of  Agra,  leaving  his  capital  in  rebel  hands. 


Sir  Richard  Meade  KCSI 
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Scindia's  treasury  was  plundered  by  Tantia  Topi  and  his  priceless  pearl  necklace  was  purloined  by  the  Rani  of  Jhansi.  When  news  of  the  fall  of 
Gwalior  to  rebel  forces  became  known,  British  columns  closed  in  from  all  sides,  and  after  Rose's  successful  action  at  Morar  and  the  battle  at 
Kotah-ki-serai,  where  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  wearing  her  newly  acquired  necklace,  was  mortally  wounded,  Meade  was  sent  to  Agra  with  a  wing 
of  his  regiment  to  bring  Scindia  and  his  consort,  the  Maharani,  and  his  adoptive  mother,  the  Baiza  Bai,  back  to  the  Gwalior  area,  where  he 
arrived  on  18  June. 

Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  locality,  Meade  was  then  appointed  acting  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  next  day  cleared  the  rebels 
from  Gwalior.  The  palace  however  was  still  occupied  by  a  number  of  men  who  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels  during  Tantia  Topi's  occupation, 
and  in  the  hope  of  averting  further  bloodshed  Meade  volunteered  to  go  forward  and  parley  with  them.  'My  life  was  certainly  in  imminent 
peril,'  he  later  wrote,  'for  several  muskets  were  levelled  at  me,  and  a  single  shot  from  the  Europeans  in  the  rear  would  have  ensured  my 
destruction.'  At  length,  Meade  was  recognised  by  an  old  Mussulman  who  cried  out  "This  is  Meade  Sahib",  and  after  some  debate  the  palace 
was  handed  over. 

Next  day,  Meade  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  a  reinforcement  of  500  cavalry,  including  two  squadrons  of  Meade's  Horse,  and  catch  up  with 
the  cavalry,  under  Napier,  which  Rose  had  sent  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Despite  the  superior  size  of  the  rebel  force,  1 0,000  with  25  guns, 
Napier  attacked  at  Jowra-Alipur  before  Meade  arrived  and  effected  a  perfect  rout  of  the  enemy.  This  duty  prevented  Meade  from  attending 
the  banquet  which  the  Maharajah  insisted  on  giving  in  gratitude  for  being  restored  to  his  throne.  His  gratitude  was  pronounced  and  lasting. 
When  Lord  Northbrook  visited  Bombay  in  1 872,  a  far  grander  banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  Maharajah  in  returning  thanks  after  his  health 
had  been  proposed  said  there  were  three  things  for  which  he  was  grateful  to  the  British  Government.  The  first  was  that  the  British  had 
re-established  the  throne  after  the  Gwalior  Campaign  in  1844;  the  second  was  that  his  state  had  been  saved  by  British  forces  during  the 
Mutiny;  and  the  third  was  that  'Meade  Sahib'  had  saved  his  palace. 

In  1 859,  Meade  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  field  detachment  and  joined  the  hunt  for  Tantia  Topi.  For  nine  months  the  rebel  leader 
evaded  his  pursuers  and  eventually  crossed  into  Nagpur  with  Rao  Sahib.  A  dispute  between  Man  Singh  and  his  overlord,  the  Maharajah 
Scindia,  brought  the  former  into  conflict  with  the  British,  and  in  March  1 858,  Man  Singh  surrendered  to  Meade,  who  then  set  about  persuading 
him  to  betray  his  ally  Tantia  Topi  and  thereby  gain  the  support  of  the  Government  in  his  efforts  to  reclaim  lands  confiscated  by  Scindia.  By 
early  April,  Meade  was  hot  on  the  heels  of  Tantia  Topi,  and  finally  gained  Man  Singh's  co-operation.  Meade  later  wrote:  'I  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  the  point  of  consenting  to  betray  him  and  enable  us  to  catch  him;  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  April,  he 
agreed  to  put  him  in  my  hands.  Much  caution  was  necessary  as  Tantia  Topi  had  spies  in  my  camp,  and  I  could  not  therefore  send  an  officer  or 
European  troops  upon  this  duty;  I  selected  therefore  a  party  of  the  9th  Bombay  N.l.  under  an  intelligent  native  officer,  and  despatched  them  into 
the  jungle  that  evening,  and,  under  Man  Singh's  direction,  they  captured  Tantia  Topi  and  brought  him  a  prisoner  into  my  camp  by  sunrise  the 
following  morning.' 

Under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  consult  him  about  the  advisibility  of  joining  forces  with  Firuz  Shah,  whom  Colin  Campbell  had  recently 
driven  out  of  Rohilkhund,  Tantia  Topi  granted  Man  Singh  an  interview.  After  a  long  talk  Tantia  Topi  lay  down  to  sleep  and  at  that  moment  Man 
Singh  gave  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  pounce,  and  thus  the  most  resourceful  of  all  the  rebel  commanders  fell  into  British  hands.  Meade 
convened  a  Court-Martial  at  Sipri,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Arthur  Scudamore  (qv),  by  which  Tantia  Topi  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Tantia  Topi  made  a  long  and  voluntary  statement,  in  which  he  maintained  that  he  had  committed  no  murders  and  that  as  a  Mahratta  he 
had  merely  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  master,  Nana  Sahib,  the  Peshwa  of  Bithur.  At  the  execution  on  18  April  1859,  before  a  large  number 
of  spectators,  Meade  read  out  the  charge  and  the  sentence  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead. 

For  services  in  the  Mutiny,  Meade  was  mentioned  in  despatches  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Clyde,  and  received  a  Brevet  Majority  for  his  services  at  Gwalior.  He  commanded  Meade's  Horse  until  1 860,  when  he  entered  civil  employ 
as  Political  Agent  at  Gwalior,  but  without  losing  his  military  rank  and  position.  Meade's  Horse  was  subsequently  amalgamated  with  Mayne's 
and  Beatson's  Horse  to  become  the  famous  Central  India  Horse.  In  1861,  he  became  the  Governor-General's  Agent  in  Central  India.  In  1862 
his  name  was  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  10th  Bengal  N.L,  and  two  years  later  he  was  posted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  In 
1 866  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India  and  four  years  later  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  in  the  Order.  In 
1 870  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and  Coorg.  Promoted  Major-General  in  1 881  he  retired  as  Resident  Governor  of  Hyderabad 
and  withdrew  to  Europe,  residing  at  first  on  the  Continent  before  moving  to  65  Queen's  Cate,  Kensington.  Major-General  Sir  Richard  Meade 
died  at  Hyeres,  South  of  France,  on  21  March  1 894. 

Refs:  IOL  L/MI L/9/1 87;  General  Sir  Richard  Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of  Central  &  Southern  India  (Thornton);  The  Great  Mutiny 
(Hibbert);  The  Rebellious  Rani  (Smyth);  The  Revolt  in  Hindustan  1857-1859  (Wood);  The  Times. 
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The  highly  important  group  to  General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B.,  9th  Lancers,  who  had  command  of  the 
Cavalry  Division  at  Delhi  and  of  a  whole  Division  at  Lucknow,  and  was  Commander  of  the  British  Forces  in 
the  China  campaign  of  I860 
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(a)  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.C.B.,  Grand  Commander's  set,  comprising  sash  badge  in  18  carat  gold  and 
enamels,  hallmarked  London  1866;  and  silver  breast  star  with  applique  centre  in  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse 
centre  inscribed  'R.  &  S.  Garrard  &  Co.,  Goldsmiths  &  Jewellers  to  the  Crown,  25  Haymarket,  London',  and  with 
maker's  mark  'JS',  the  star  with  some  damage  to  green  enamel  stalks  and  blue  enamel  of  'Ich  Dien'  motto,  the 
set  otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine 

(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Sobraon  1846  (Major  Jas.  Hope  Grant,  C.B.  9th  Lancers) 

(c)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Goojerat  (Major  J.  H.  Grant,  C.B.  9th  Lancers) 

(d)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Delhi,  Lucknow  (Brigr.  Genl.  Sir  J.  H.  Grant,  K.C.B.) 

(e)  China  1857-60,  3  clasps,  China  1842,  Taku  Forts  1860,  Pekin  1860  (Lt.  Genl.  Sir  J.  H.  Grant,  G.C.B.  Comr.  of 
the  Forces)  officially  impressed  naming 

(f)  France,  Legion  of  Honour  (2nd  Empire),  Grand  Officer's  set,  comprising  breast  badge  in  gold  and  enamels, 
severe  enamel  damage  to  this,  with  original  rosette;  and  silver  breast  star  by  Ouizille  Lemoine  of  Paris,  the 
reverse  with  maker's  plaque,  the  medals  with  edge  bruising  and  contact  wear  but  generally  nearly  very  fine  or 
better,  an  exceptionally  rare  group  to  a  highly  important  early  Victorian  military  commander 
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James  Hope  Grant  was  the  youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  Kilgraston  House, 
Perthshire,  and  was  bom  on  22  July  1808.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  at 
Howfyl,  Switzerland,  under  the  educational  experimentalist  Freiherr  von  Feilenberg. 
He  was  commissioned  Cornet  into  the  9th  Lancers  on  29  August  1 826,  at  Glasgow, 
and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  26  February  1 828.  In  1 831  his  career  came  close  to 
an  ignominious  and  early  conclusion  when  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  James  Lindsay, 
M.P.,  at  the  House  of  Commons.  While  engrossed  in  conversation  with  Lindsay,  he 
accidentally  took  part  in  a  division  and  had  his  vote  recorded.  Fortunately  no  one 
noticed  at  time,  as  the  penalty  was  imprisonment  and  a  £500  fine.  Off  duty,  Hope 
Grant  was  a  talented  player  of  the  cello,  and  an  enthusiastic  golfer. 

In  1 835  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
temporary  Aide-de-Camp  to  Lord  Greenock,  the  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1841  Lord  Saltoun,  who  was  going  out  to  China  to  assist  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  appointed  him  his  Brigade-Major.  Unkind  rumour,  however,  said  that  he  only 
obtained  this  post  because  Saltoun,  who  was  a  great  music  lover,  was  in  need  of  the 
services  of  a  cellist.  In  July  1 842  he  was  present  at  the  hardest  fought  action  of  the 
First  China  War,  the  capture  of  Chinkiang,  and  next  took  part  in  the  landing  before 
Nanking,  which  induced  the  Chinese  to  sue  for  peace.  In  October  Saltoun  assumed 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  China  and  made  Hope  Grant 
Assistant-Adjutant-General.  Meanwhile,  the  9th  Lancers  were  augmented  and  he 
received  his  Majority  without  purchase.  The  following  year  he  was  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  China,  and  in  1 844  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Cawnpore. 

In  October  1845,  Hope  Grant  proceeded  with  the  regiment  to  Meerut,  and  in 
December  went  with  it  when  it  was  ordered  to  join  the  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej,  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough.  A  junction  was  effected  with  Gough's  army  at  a  point  fifteen  miles 
from  Ferozepore  and  on  1 0  February  1 846,  Hope  Grant  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Sobroan,  the  final  encounter  of  the  war,  but  it  being  an  attack  on  an  entrenched 
position  there  were  few  opportunities  for  the  cavalry.  However,  having  talked  to 
officers  of  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  who  had  fought  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshuhur  and 
Aliwal,  Hope  Grant  and  his  brother  officers  took  the  precaution  of  substituting  their 
leather  bridles  for  chain  ones,  on  learning  that  a  number  of  bridles  had  been  cut 
through  by  tulwars  in  the  earlier  engagements. 

The  9th  Lancers  on  this  occasion  formed  part  of  the  cavalry  brigade  under  Brigadier  Campbell  and  was  posted  behind  the  hamlet  of  Chota 
Sobroan  and  500  yards  in  front  of  the  Sikh  left,  ready  to  support  the  infantry  divisions  of  either  Gilbert  or  Smith.  At  the  start  of  the  action,  Hope 
Grant  was  given  the  dangerous  task  of  going  forward  with  one  squadron  to  make  the  enemy  reveal  his  guns,  'which  duty  was  most  effectively 
carried  out’. 

At  Sobraon,  Hope  Grant  became  involved  in  yet  another  affair  which  again  might  have'  ended  his  career.  While  waiting  with  the  regiment  to 
move  against  the  enemy  he  noticed  that  Alexander  Campbell,  the  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  9th  Lancers,  was  completely  drunk,  and 
after  the  battle  asked  the  second  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  place  Campbell  in  arrest.  This  he  refused  to  do  and  so  next  day,  Hope  Grant,  putting 
into  practice  his  favourite  maxim,  'Act  according  to  your  conscience  and  defy  the  consequences',  went  to  Campbell  and  said,  "You  know  you 
were  very  drunk  yesterday,  sir,  when  you  led  us  into  action.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  at  once  undertake  to  leave  the  regiment, 

I  shall  now  put  you  in  arrest  and  report  your  conduct." 

"Will  you,  indeed,"  said  the  Colonel  in  great  anger.  "Very  well,  I  will  be  beforehand  with  you,  and  I  now  place  you  in  arrest  for  bringing  a 
false  and  insulting  act  usation  against  your  commanding  officer."  For  the  next  six  weeks  Hope  Grant  was  detained  while  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
•  i  >scmbled  and  ihe  case  tried.  At  length  an  open  verdict  was  returned,  saving  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  Hope  Grant  was  later  induced 
to  apologise,  not  for  telling  Campbell  that  he  was  drunk,  which  no  one  doubted,  but  for  telling  him  he  should  leave  the  regiment.  Hope  Grant 
was  ,i  comparatively  poor  man,  one  of  the  few  who  had  received  his  commission  without  purchase.  The  risk  he  took  in  acting  the  way  he  did 
was  a  very  real  one,  for  he  might  have  been  turned  out  of  the  army  and  lost  the  value  of  his  (  ommission  -  perhaps  £5,000.  It  is  significant  that 
(  auipbelL  ii. ime,  despite  an  inordinately  long  list  of  specially  mentioned  officers,  does  not  appear  in  Lord  Gough's  Sobraon  despatch. 


General  Sir  lames  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B. 
9th  Lancers 
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At  tin'  conclusion  of  hostilities,  I  lope  ( Irani  nr  companied  the  regiment  to  I  ahore  whore,  with  the  Hotly  ( ,u,irrl . uu 1 .1  troop  of  I  loro  Artillery,  it 
formed  the  escort  to  the  Governor-General,  I  ord  Hardinge,  whose  negotiations  with  the  Sikh  Durhar  resulted  in  the  I  reaty  of  Lahore,  signed 
on  I  1  March  1 846.  In  1 847,  I  lope  Grant  was  very  nearly  shot  on  a  r  ourl  martial  paratli ■  An  artilleryman  had  been  .eitlent  ed  to  death  lor 
striking  a  superior  officer,  and  was  tied  to  a  post  for  the  purpose  of  execution  by  firing  squad,  rather  dangerously,  one  would  assume,  within  a 
flank  of  the  9lh  Lancers.  The  firing  party  delivered  a  volley,  but  the  Provost -Sergeant  believed  the  Gunner  was  still  alive,  l  ie  went  forward, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  fired  a  shot  to  finish  him  off.  The  bullet  passed  through  the  prisoner's  head,  and,  narrowly  missing  Hope  Grant,  went  through 
the  cap  of  a  soldier  standing  behind  him. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Sikh  War  in  1 848,  the  9th  Lancers  moved  up  from  Meerut  to  join  Gough's  Army  of  the  Punjab,  and  on  4 
December  crossed  the  Chenab  with  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  and  horse  artillery  to  pursue  the  Sikhs  falling  back  before  a  for<  e  under 
Major-General  Thackwell.  On  the  5th,  Hope  Grant  led  a  patrol  forward  but,  finding  the  enemy  was  still  retreating,  returned  to  Heylah  where 
the  cavalry  remained  until  I  I  lanuary  1849.  On  the  13th,  Gough  encountered  the  Sikhs  at  Chilianwala,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers 
under  Hope  Grant  were  brigaded  with  four  squadrons  of  the  1 4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  one  and  a  half  squadrons  from  each  of  the  1  st  and  6th 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  under  the  elderly  Brigadier  Pope,  on  the  right  of  the  British  line.  The  brigade  was  supported  by  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery  under  Major  Christie.  Pope,  who  had  no  experience  of  handling  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  formed  his  brigade  in  a  long  single  line  with 
no  supports  or  reserves.  The  14th  were  on  the  left,  the  1st  and  6th  in  the  centre  and  the  9th  on  the  right.  Anxious  for  his  cavalry  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  infantry.  Pope  ordered  the  brigade  to  advance  at  a  trot  into  the  jungle  but  soon  found  it  heavy  going,  and  the  trot  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
walk.  Gradually  the  advance  began  to  veer  to  the  left  masking  Christie's  guns.  By  this  time  the  whole  line  had  come  to  a  halt,  and  in  order  to 
rectify  the  situation  the  command  "Threes  Right!"  was  about  to  be  issued,  when  a  body  of  Sikh  horse  was  sighted  ahead.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  14th  urged  Pope  to  charge,  but  then  Pope  was  wounded.  Some  officers  of  the  native  cavalry,  having  galloped  ahead  of  the  line 
and  having  come  up  against  the  Sikh  horse  unsupported,  came  galloping  back  and  the  order  "Threes  About!"  was  shouted.  No  one  has  ever 
established  exactly  who  gave  this  order,  but  it  appears  to  have  emanated  from  the  Light  Cavalry.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  Brigade  conformed, 
turning  its  back  on  the  enemy  who  then  charged.  Within  a  moment  the  whole  British  line  was  galloping  towards  the  rear,  with  some  men 
riding  over  Christie's  guns  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.  Christie  was  mortally  wounded  and  although  the  European  element  of  the 
brigade  rallied  in  the  administrative  area,  the  native  cavalry  were  not  seen  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Gough's  Chaplain  held  up  a  number  of  the 
returning  troopers  at  pistol  point,  and  at  length  several  officers  managed  to  rally  their  men  and  drive  off  the  Sikhs.  Though  Hope  Grant  appears 
'to  have  pulled  his  squadrons  together  pretty  quickly',  the  only  man  to  emerge  from  the  disaster  with  any  credit  at  all  was  the  Chaplain,  whom 
Gough  wanted  to  make  'a  Brevet  Bishop'. 

Haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  career  was  finished,  Hope  Grant  saw  the  only  way  to  report  the  debacle  to  the  Assistant-Adjutant-General  was  by 
telling  'the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  well  as  I  could'.  At  Camp  Chilianwala  on  the  15th  he  wrote:  'Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report ...  The  two  squadrons  which  I  took  command  of,  on  the  right  of  the  2nd  brigade,  were  proceeding  on  steadily,  and  changing 
their  direction  a  little  to  the  left,  when  the  native  cavalry  began  to  cheer  and  charge.  I  confess  at  the  time  I  could  see  no  enemy  except  a  party 
of  about  fifty  horsemen  a  good  deal  to  our  right  flank,  which,  from  having  red  coats  on,  in  the  distance  I  took  to  be  some  of  our  own  Irregular 
Horse,  as  they  were  apparently  going  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  The  9th  Lancers  were  dressing  upon  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  I  think,  and 
they  of  course  increased  their  pace,  and  brought  their  lances  down  to  the  guard.  There  were  some  few  of  the  enemy  now  seen  in  our  front,  but 
nothing  in  the  force  to  stop  any  body  of  Europeans.  I  had  an  encounter  with  one  of  them,  and  received  two  blows  with  the  sword,  but  not 
sufficient  to  go  through  more  than  the  murzir  which  I  wore.  The  two  squadrons  were  going  along  steadily,  and  no  hesitation  was  evinced;  on 
the  contrary,  the  flank  men  were  engaged  with  some  of  the  enemy,  and  doing  their  duty,  when  the  whole  line  checked  and  went  about  from 
the  left,  and  my  squadron,  certainly  without  a  word  from  me,  turned  round  too;  but  the  jungle  and  dust  might  make  some  excuse  for  the  men, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  hear,  and  in  many  cases  to  see.  The  dust  from  this  movement  became  very  great,  and  the  men  of  my  regiment  got  mixed 
up  with  the  other  regiments;  and  though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  stop  them,  ordering  them  to  halt  and  front,  and  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
regiments  did  the  same,  it  was  useless:  they  would  not  turn  round.  They  appeared  after  having  gone  about  to  have  got  panic-struck.  I  grieve 
greatly  to  make  this  report  of  my  regiment,  as  I  did  consider  them,  and  even  do  so  still,  as  fine  a  set  of  soldiers  as  there  are  in  the  army;  but  it 
was  one  of  those  wonderful  coincidences  which  there  is  no  accounting  for.  I  grieve  too  for  myself,  as  it  must  ruin  my  prospects  in  life.' 

Unlike  the  commanding  officer  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  who  was  driven  to  suicide  some  months  later  by  slurs  on  his  personal  courage, 
Hope  Grant  survived  the  affair  at  Chilianwala  with  his  reputation  intact.  He  next  served  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat  on  21  February  1849,  this  time 
in  command  of  the  regiment  which  was  brigaded  with  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  the  8th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  and  the  Scinde  Horse,  on  the 
British  left.  Large  bodies  of  Sikh  cavalry  threatened  this  flank,  and  General  Thackwell  ordered  the  Scinde  Horse  and  a  squadron  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  supported  by  another  under  Hope  Grant,  to  charge  them.  The  charge  crashed  into  a  mass  of  mostly  Afghan  horse,  and  for  about  two 
minutes  there  was  a  fierce  melee  before  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  through  the  Sikh  camp.  The  Scinde  Horse  pursued  and  captured  two 
standards,  as  did  the  9th  Lancers,  who  also  had  the  added  satisfaction  of  recapturing  a  gun  lost  at  Chilianwala.  For  his  services  in  the  Second 
Sikh  War,  Hope  Grant  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Brevet,  and  on  29  April  1 850,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment.  In 
1 853  the  regiment  went  into  quarters  at  Ambala,  and  was  still  there  four  years  later  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out.  On  this  campaign,  as  on 
nearly  all  others,  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  his  'enormous  violincello'  the  very  sight  of  which  made  the  natives  run  away,  crying 
“Shaitan"  (Satan).  Towards  the  end  of  May  1 857,  Hope  Grant  was  appointed  Cavalry  Brigadier  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force  forming  at  Ambala. 
which  moved  out  in  four  divisions  between  the  1 7th  and  25th  of  May,  the  last  accompanied  by  General  Anson  (qv),  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  died  of  cholera  at  Karnul  on  the  27th. 

On  7  June,  at  Alipore,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Delhi,  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  Meerut  Brigade,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  large 
force  of  mutineers  and  rebels  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Badli-ki-Serai.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  8th  the  force  moved  out  to  meet  them. 
Brigadier  Showers  attacked  with  the  1st  Brigade  on  the  right;  Brigadier  Graves  with  the  2nd  Brigade  on  the  left;  and  Hope  Grant  with  three 
squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  fifty  Jind  horsemen,  under  Lieutenant  W.  S.  R.  Hodson,  and  ten  guns,  succeeded  in  getting  in  the  enemy  s 
rear.  Despite  a  determined  front  and  a  surprisingly  accurate  and  furious  fire  from  the  rebel  gunners,  all  went  well  and  once  shaken  by  the 
European  artillery,  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  in  an  orderly  fashion  at  first,  before  being  put  to  rout  by  the  cavalry.  General  Barnard,  Anson's 
successor,  then  decided  to  drive  the  rebels  right  back  to  Delhi  and  by  a  judicious  advance  secured  the  Ridge  on  which  the  British  were  to 
camp  for  the  next  three  months. 

Hope  Grant  now  took  as  his  Aide-de-Camp  the  Hon.  Augustus  Anson,  a  nephew  of  the  the  former  t  in  t  Late  on  19  June,  just  as  dark  began 
to  fall,  one  of  the  many  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflicts  took  place,  with  the  mutineers  and  rebels  issuing  from  the  city  and  attacking  the  rear 
of  the  British  camp.  Hope  Grant  turned  out  with  a  squadron  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  six  guns  to  counter  the  threat.  As  long  as  daylight  lasted  the 
rebels  were  driven  back,  but  when  darkness  set  in  they  got  round  our  flanks;  and  two  ot  our  guns  were  in  jeopardy.  Grant  collected  a  tew  men 
and  charged  the  rebels;  a  Sepoy  five  yards  from  him  shot  his  horse,  and  he  was  left  dismounted  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy.  Three  men  stuck 
to  him  -  his  native  orderly,  of  the  4th  Irregulars,  Rooper  Khan;  Privates  Thomas  Hancock  and  James  Purcell  ...  Purcell  had  his  horse  killed  the 
same  time  as  Hope  Grant.  Hancock  and  Rooper  Khan  both  tried  to  induce  Hope  Grant  to  take  their  horses  but  he  eventually  took  hold  ol 
Rooper  Khan's  horse's  tail  and  was  dragged  out  of  the  crowd. 
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Purcell  and  Hancock  were  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  (Hancock  was  subsequently  appointed  a  gate-keeper  in  Windsor  Park,  whilst  Purcell 
was  killed  in  action  on  14  September  18571.  Rooper  Khan  was  promoted  by  his  commanding  officer,  Major  Martin,  and  Sir  H.  Barnard 
awarded  him  the  second  class  of  the  Order  of  Merit.' 

At  3.30  a.m.  next  day,  Hope  Grant  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  fight  trying  to  pick  up  any  guns  and  ammunition  left  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  9-pounder  and  three  ammunition  wagons.  Rooper  Khan's  regiment  was  subsequently  disarmed,  and  he  with  Hope  Grant's 
other  orderly,  Peer  Khan,  who  belonged  to  the  same  corps,  'begged  not  to  have  to  lay  down  their  swords  on  the  general  heap'.  Hope  Grant 
took  them  personally  and  returned  them  next  day.  Both  men  served  devotedly  throughout  the  Mutiny  and  in  1859  Hope  Grant  presented  them 
with  new  swords. 

At  the  assault  of  Delhi  on  14  September,  Hope  Grant  commanded  the  Cavalry  Brigade  which  was  obliged  to  stand  in  an  exposed  position  for 
two  hours  in  order  to  prevent  some  5000  rebels  with  guns  from  turning  the  flank  of  the  storming  parties.  'Nothing  daunted',  wrote  Hope  Grant 
afterwards  'those  gallant  soldiers  held  their  trying  position  with  patient  endurance;  and  on  my  praising  them  for  their  good  behaviour,  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  stand  the  fire  as  long  as  I  chose.  The  behaviour  of  the  Native  Cavalry  was  admirable.  Nothing  could  be  steadier; 
nothing  could  be  more  soldierlike  than  their  bearing.'  Much  to  his  annoyance,  Hope  Grant  was  detained  at  Delhi,  when  the  9th  Lancers  and 
native  cavalry  marched  out  with  Greathed's  flying  column,  ostensibly  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  Most  officers  had  a  particular  low  opinion  of 
Colonel  Edward  Greathed  (qv,)  whose  leadership  in  the  street  fighting  in  Delhi  had  been  'most  wretched'.  In  early  October  his  poor  qualities 
induced  the  despairing  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  at  Agra,  to  send  Hope  Grant  the  following:  'You  are  to  come  on  as 
sharp  as  you  can;  You  are  to  come  at  once,  by  the  mail  if  possible.' 

On  18  October  he  caught  up  with  the  column  at  Firozabad,  and  on  23rd  commanded  it  in  the  capture  of  four  guns  on  the  banks  of  the  Kallee 
Nudee.  Cawnpore  was  reached  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  30th  Hope  Grant's  force  crossed  the  Ganges  en-route  to  Lucknow,  and  halted  at 
Bunteerah,  which  had  to  be  fought  for,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief.  At  the  2nd  Relief  of 
Lucknow  on  1 7  November,  while  the  fierce  fighting  still  raged  on  around  him,  Hope  Grant  went  forward  with  the  leading  troops  to  meet  the 
besieged  garrison  commander,  Major-General  Henry  Havelock.  'His  breast  heaved,'  wrote  Hope  Grant,  'and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He 
turned  to  the  men  and  said,  "Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  think  you  have  got  into  this  place  with  smaller  loss  than  I 
had."  Hearing  this  I  asked  what  he  supposed  our  loss  amounted  to.  He  answered  he  had  heard  it  estimated  at  80,  and  was  much  surprised  and 
grieved  when  I  told  him  we  had  lost  about  43  officers  and  450  men  killed  and  wounded.'  Hope  Grant  then  led  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram 
and  their  staffs  across  the  dusty  broken  ground  to  Campbell's  headquarters,  set  up  in  the  Khoorsheyd  Munzil.  A  number  of  officers  were  hit 
along  the  way.  On  seeing  Hope  Grant,  Campbell  said  "How  do  you  do  so.  Sir  James?"  and  then  turning  to  Havelock  said  "How  do  you  Sir 
Henry?"  thereby  conveying  the  news  of  an  honour  which  was  received  with  obvious  delight  by  the  exhausted  garrison  commander.  Or  so  the 
story  goes,  for  Hope  Grant  was  not  appointed  a  K.C.B.  until  early  1 858. 

Hope  Grant  acted  as  second-in-command  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  the  third  Battle  of  Cawnpore,  where  the  Gwalior  rebels  under  Tantia  Topi 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight  on  6  December.  The  cavalry  however  had  taken  a  wrong  turn,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  the  pursuit  was 
carried  out  by  Bourchier's  battery,  Hope  Grant  and  his  Staff  alone.  No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Hope  Grant  asked  his 
orderly.  Trooper  Caine,  to  hand  him  the  bamboo  lance  he  always  carried  for  the  Colonel's  use.  The  cavalry  eventually  caught  up  and  joined 
in,  pursuing  the  enemy  for  fourteen  miles  and  not  returning  to  camp  until  after  midnight.  On  the  8th  Hope  Grant,  who  was  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  Sir  Colin's  most  trusted  lieutenants,  set  off  after  the  Gwalior  men  and  found  them  preparing  to  cross  the  Ganges  near  Sheorajpur  on  the 
9th.  A  sharp  engagement  followed  in  which  Hope  Grant  was  struck  by  grape  shot  on  the  foot,  but  without  being  injured.  The  rebels  were 
absolutely  routed  and  fifteen  guns  were  captured.  On  the  1 1  th  Hope  Grant  was  directed  to  Bithoor  to  destroy  the  town  and  residence  of  Nana 
Sahib.  Finding  the  place  deserted  he  blew  up  the  temple  and  burnt  the  palace. 

On  8  February  1858,  Hope  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  force  between  Cawnpore  and  Bunnee  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and,  on  the  20th,  he  was  promoted  Major-General,  though  this  meant  the  loss  of  the  £1 2,000  value  of  his 
commission,  and  a  distinguished  service  pension  which  he  had  been  granted  of  £200  per  annum. 

On  the  23rd,  the  force  under  his  command  was  engaged  at  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Meangunge,  and  in  early  March  he  was  rejoined  by  Sir 
Colin  for  the  final  storm  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  On  the  2nd  a  skirmish  near  the  Dilkusha  nearly  resulted  in  an  expensive  loss  to  the  army  by 
way  of  senior  commanders.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Hope  Grant,  and  Colonel  Little  of  the  9th  Lancers  went  forward  to  inspect  two  apparently 
deserted  ammunition  wagons,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  were  fired  on.  Sir  Colin  and  Hope  Grant  escaped  unhurt,  but  Little  was  hit  in  the 
elbow  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the  command  of  his  brigade.  In  the  ensuing  Lucknow  operations,  Hope  Grant  acted  as  second-in-command  to 
Sir  James  Outram  who  commanded  the  division  sent  across  the  Gumti  to  assist  the  main  effort  by  taking  in  reverse  the  enemy's  first  and 
second  line  defences.  With  the  completion  of  the  capture  of  the  city  there  followed  the  long  period  of  mopping  up  operations  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  rebels  dispersed  into  the  country.  In  these  operations  in  Oudh,  Hope  Grant  again  showed  himself  to  be  a  patient  and  conscientious 
commander,  and  one  who  was  prepared  to  have  his  own  soldiers  and  native  camp  followers  flogged  for  plundering  villages. 

Hope  Grant  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lucknow  Division,  and  in  1860  was  selected  to  command  the  Anglo-Indian  army  in 
the  expedition  to  China  which  sought  to  redress  the  Imperial  government's  refusal  to  receive  ambassadors  in  Peking,  as  agreed  under  the 
terms  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1 858,  and  also  to  punish  the  Chinese  for  the  serious  reverse  they  had  inflicted  on  Admiral  Hope  at  the  Taku  Forts 
in  June  1859.  The  expedition  was  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  whose  7500-strong  contingent  was  commanded  by 
Napoleon  Ill's  flamboyant  and  temperamental  cousin,  General  Montauban. 

Hope  Grant  sailed  from  Calcutta  to  Hong  Kong,  where  his  force  gatherered  before  proceeding  up  the  China  coast  with  the  French.  The  landing 
of  the  two  armies  took  place  in  early  August  at  Pei-t'ang,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho,  amidst  a  heavy  downp  our.  The  fort 
which  defended  Pei-t'ang  was  found  to  be  empty  and  the  town  was  entered  and  given  over  to  rape  and  pillage.  The  French  blamed  the  British 
who  blamed  the  Sikhs,  who  in  turn  blamed  the  Coolie  Corps  -  a  specially  raised  force  recruited  from  the  dregs  of  Hong  Kong's  criminal 
<  lasses.  Hope  Grant  was  forced  to  admit  his  coolies  were  'for  the  most  part  atrocious  villains'  and  'the  robberies  they  committed  in  the  town 
were  fearful'.  He  was  further  appalled  to  discover  that  many  were  opium  addicts.  He  was  keen  to  deny  them  the  drug,  but  this,  his  interpreter 
informed  him,  would  cause  habitual  users  to  pine  away,  and  eventually  die. 

Or\  1 2  August  the  Allied  force  moved  against  the  village  of  Sinho,  which  was  connected  to  Pei-t'ang  by  a  narrow  causeway  nine  yards  wide. 
The  surrounding  marsh  lands  were  impassable  after  the  recent  rains  and  to  attack  along  such  a  narrow  front  might  well  have  handed  the 
Chinese  a  major  victory.  I  laving  sent  out  patrols  to  the  north,  I  lope  Grant  discovered  that  there  was  a  second  route,  outflanking  the  Chinese 
entrenr  hments  and  firm  enough  for  horses  and  men.  Thus  he  ordered  his  2nd  Division,  under  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  all  his  cavalry  to  advance 
by  the  alternative  route,  while  the  main  body  of  the  French  and  British  armies  set  off  along  the  causeway.  When  about  a  mile  from  Sinho,  a 
large  body  of  some  several  thousand  (  hinesc  <  avalry,  under  Prince  Seng,  appeared  in  order  to  oppose  the1  advance. 
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Hope  ( irant  now  brought  into  play  an  experimental  weapon,  the  new  breac h-loading 
Armstrong  gun.  This  piece  of  ordnance,  a  rifled  25-pounder,  was  particularly 
intended  for  use  against  massed  troops  in  the  field,  and  .it  onr e  proved  its 
effet  liveness,  tearing  gups  in  the  impassive  (  hinese  line.  I  ventually  the  surprisingly 
disciplined  Chinese  moved  off  at  a  trot  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  to  outflank  the  whole 
Allied  force.  The  advanced  infantry  units  formed  squares  to  receive  the  < avalry,  but 
the  latter's  progress  was  completely  checked  at  450  yards  by  the  Armstrongs.  The 
enemy  entrenchment  was  then  given  a  twenty-five  minute  bombardment,  and  the 
Chinese  reserve  cavalry  was  also  driven  off.  The  Allies  advanced  and  occupied 
Sinho. 

Montauban  was  all  for  pressing  on  and  attacking  the  walled  town  of  Tangku,  a  few 
miles  further  along  the  causeway  to  the  south,  but  Hope  Grant  felt  that  his  men  had 
done  enough  for  one  day.  Montauban  confidently  charged  off  with  an  exclusively 
French  force,  hoping  to  gain  a  success  independent  of  the  British  but  after  a  brief 
artillery  exchange  he  re-appeared  at  Sinho,  and,  unabashed,  unveiled  his  plan  to 
capture  the  four  Taku  Forts.  The  two  Generals  were  supposed  to  command  the  Allied 
force  on  alternate  days,  but  this  arrangement  soon  proved  impossible.  Montauban's 
proposal  was  to  cross  the  river,  march  down  to  the  coast  and  tackle  the  most 
southerly  of  the  forts  first  and  then,  advancing  inland,  take  the  rest  in  succession  with 
the  help  of  gunboats  operating  on  the  river.  Hope  Grant  was  violently  opposed  to  this 
plan.  The  march  to  the  coast  across  flooded  country  had  several  pitfalls,  he  argued, 
not  least  of  which  was  that  the  armies'  flanks  would  be  exposed  to  gunfire  and  open  to 
attack  by  cavalry.  Besides  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  able  commander  of 
his  2nd  Division,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  a  Sapper  by  training,  that  the  uppermost  fort  on 
their  (north)  side  of  the  river  commanded,  by  a  fault  of  Chinese  military  engineering, 
all  the  others.  Hope  Grant  therefore  put  forward  a  simple  plan  to  attack  and  occupy 
this  one  fort  after  which,  he  believed,  the  other  forts  downstream,  seeing  the 
weakness  of  their  position,  would  be  obliged  to  surrender. 

Montauban  considered  Hope  Grant's  plan  riskily  unorthodox,  but  Hope  Grant  stuck  to  his  guns  and  by  20  August  had  won  the  debate,  though  in 
doing  so  Hope  Grant  carried  a  great  responsibilty.  There  was  already  considerable  political  pressure  to  reach  Pekin  and  return  to  the  coast 
before  the  onset  of  winter.  A  second  reverse  at  Taku  would  not  only  finish  his  own  career,  but  probably  break  up  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
and  more  than  likely  bring  down  the  British  Government. 

At  first  light  on  21  August,  the  British  heavy  artillery,  comprising  8-inch  mortars  and  howitzers,  two  32-pounders,  supported  by  field  guns  and 
four  24-pounders,  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  1 30-square-yard,  mud-walled  fort.  Downstream,  French  and  Royal  Navy  gunboats 
engaged  the  lower  south  forts,  while  French  and  other  British  artillery  units  opened  up  on  the  lower  north  fort  and  the  upper  south  fort,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  both  to  reduce  flanking  fire  on  the  heavy  artillery  and  to  create  a  diversion.  One  by  one  the  guns  in  the  upper  north  fort 
were  silenced  and  at  half  past  six  a  tremendous  explosion  marked  a  direct  hit  on  the  Chinese  magazine.  The  fort  was  stormed  and  captured 
after  some  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  others,  as  Hope  Grant  had  predicted,  capitulated  by  mid-afternoon.  Of  the  6900  defenders  of  the  Taku 
Forts,  1 800  were  killed  and  3600  were  taken  prisoner.  The  remainder  fled  to  the  north  where  Prince  Seng's  cavalry  remained  intact. 

Once  the  initial  military  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  British  and  French  ambassadors,  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  proceeded  ahead  of 
the  army  by  gunboat  up  to  Tientsin  to  meet  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  However,  in  early  September,  it  was  found  that  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  lacked  sufficient  power  to  sign  a  binding  agreement.  Annoying  though  this  characteristic  Chinese  prevarification  was,  Elgin 
observed  in  his  diary  with  some  satisfaction  that,  'The  blockheads  have  gone  on  negotiating  with  me  just  long  enough  to  enable  Grant  to  bring 
all  his  army  up  to  this  point'.  Elgin  was  well-known  to  Hope  Grant  as  his  sister.  Lady  Mary  Bruce,  was  married  to  the  General's  eldest  brother, 
but  in  spite  of  their  kinship,  there  was  still  some  tension  between  the  two.  Elgin  was  eager  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Chinese  by  moving  closer  to 
Pekin  but  Hope  Grant,  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  line  of  communication  with  the  coast,  would  not  be  rushed.  Elgin  now 
announced  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  terms  with  any  properly  empowered  Chinese  representatives  at  T'ungchow,  only  fifteen  miles  from  the 
seat  of  the  Manchu  Court. 

By  1 4  September  the  procedure  agreed  between  the  parties  was  that  the  two  Allied  armies  were  to  halt  a  little  short  of  T'ungchow.  Elgin  and 
Gros  were  to  enter  the  town  with  escorts  limited  to  a  thousand  men  each  and  sign  the  convention  recently  agreed  at  Tientsin,  and  then 
proceed  to  Pekin  and  exchange  ratifications  of  the  long-outstanding  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  The  two  armies  meanwhile  would  wait  at  a  camping 
ground  designated  by  the  Chinese  at  Chang-chia-wan,  three  miles  from  T'ungchow. 

On  1 7  September,  Harry  Parkes,  the  British  Consul  at  Canton,  and  Elgin's  interpreter  rode  forward  from  the  Allied  camp  to  settle  a  few  last 
minute  details.  Although  of  comparatively  low  diplomatic  rank,  twenty-nine  year-old  Parkes  was  an  old  China  hand  well  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  the  British  official  with  whom  they  most  often  had  to  deal.  Indeed  the  Cantonese  rated  him  above  'the  barbarian  commander',  placing  a 
price  on  his  head  six  times  greater  than  that  offered  for  Hope  Grant's.  Parkes  was  accompanied  by  Elgin's  secretary,  Harry  Loch,  Bowlby  of 
The  Times ,  two  British  officers,  and  an  escort  of  half  a  dozen  Dragoons  and  about  twenty  Sikhs  from  Fane's  Horse.  Likewise,  a  party  of  French 
officers  and  others  went  forwards  on  behalf  of  Baron  Gros. 

The  two  parties  spent  the  night  inside  Chinese  lines,  and  next  morning  Parkes  observed  that  Prince  Seng  had  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to 
occupy  the  camping  ground  at  Chang-chia-wan.  Parkes  with  characteristic  bravura  protested  in  his  fluent  Chinese  to  the  Commissioners.  He 
then  despatched  Elgin's  secretary,  Harry  Loch,  with  a  message  for  Hope  Grant  advising  him  of  the  unscheduled  development,  before  being 
taken  by  a  mandarin  to  Prince  Seng,  who  immediately  made  him  a  prisoner.  All  the  other  British,  French  and  Sikhs  remaining  inside  Chinese 
lines  were  likewise  detained. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Allied  headquarters  there  was  another  major  difference  of  opinion.  The  Gallic  reaction  was  one  in  favour  of  immediate 
attack,  while  that  of  Hope  Grant  was  predictably  more  cautious.  Another  interpreter,  Wade,  was  sent  forward  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  tell  the 
Chinese  that  unless  the  prisoners  were  returned  unharmed  Pekin  would  be  attacked.  Wade  was  fired  on  and  so  Montauban  had  his  way  and 
the  joint  Allied  force,  now  numbering  only  3500  men,  moved  against  some  20,000  cavalry  lining  a  three  mile  front,  and  backed  by  over 
seventy  guns.  But  despite  this  seemingly  formidable  array  a  swift  victory  was  secured.  The  Armstrongs  were  brought  into  action,  silencing  the 
Chinese  firelocks  and  gingalls.  A  charge  by  the  'heavies'  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  cut  a  swath  through  the  lightly  armed  Chinese 
horsemen,  while  the  French  infantry  attacked  the  town  of  Chgang-chia-wan,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  leaving  1 500  dead 
on  the  field. 
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The  Allied  forces  now  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Pekin  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  unless  the  prisoners  were  released.  Both  Hope  Grant 
and  Montauban  still  had  a  healthy  respect  for  Prince  Seng  and  his  cavalry  which  was  thought  to  be  hovering  to  the  north  west  of  the  city. 
Having  waited  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  reserve  division  and  the  heavy  guns  had  come  up,  the  two  Generals  agreed  to  march 
their  armies  around  the  city  and  to  rendezvous  at  the  Summer  Palace.  The  British  column,  however,  soon  encountered  a  Tartar  picket  and  lost 
contact  with  the  French,  who  crossed  in  their  rear  and  raced  on  to  the  Summer  Palace,  purposely  leaving  Hope  Grant,  as  he  afterwards 
believed,  in  the  lurch. 

The  sacking  of  the  Summer  Palace  -  the  fabulous  park  of  eighty  square  miles  containing  thirty  Imperial  Residences  crammed  with  all  manner 
of  treasures  -  then  commenced.  When  Hope  Grant  arrived  next  day  he  found  it  'pitiful  to  see  the  way  in  which  everything  was  being  robbed'. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  manage  to  secure  a  small  part  of  the  booty  for  his  own  army.  At  the  risk  of  making  himself  extremely  unpopular,  he 
ordered  all  British  officers  to  hand  over  anything  that  they  had  managed  to  scavenge  after  twenty-four  hours  of  rapacious  plundering  by  the 
French,  and  appointed  two  NCO's  to  sell  off  the  booty  by  auction.  He  then  distributed  the  proceeds  in  cash  among  the  officers  and  men.  This 
unorthodox  action  put  Hope  Grant's  career  at  risk  once  again,  as  all  prizes  made  in  war  were  the  property  of  the  Sovereign.  Given  the 
circumstances  the  Queen,  however,  later  saved  him  by  condoning  what  he  had  done.  Having  given  up  his  own  claim  to  any  share,  his  officers 
presented  him  with  a  solid  gold  ewer  used  for  pouring  rose-water  over  the  Emperor's  hands.  Hope  Grant  thought  it  would  come  in  useful  as 
claret  jug. 

Pekin  yielded  soon  after,  and  nineteen  of  the  thirty-nine  prisoners  taken  at  Chang-chia-wan  were  eventually  released.  The  remainder, 
including  Bowlby  of  The  Times,  had  meantime  died  of  maltreatment,  justifying,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  subsequent  burning  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  The  China  campaign  of  1 860  has  been  regarded  as  'the  most  successful  and  the  best  carried  out  of  England's  little  wars',  and  Hope 
Grant  was  subsequently  rewarded  by  his  K.C.B.  being  converted  to  a  G.C.B.  After  a  brief  stay  in  England  and  a  visit  to  the  links  at  St  Andrews, 
Hope  Grant  returned  to  India  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army.  In  1 865,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  Quartermaster  General  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  consequently  he  and  his  wife  said  a  last  farewell  to  India. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Aldershot  Division,  where  in  the  teeth  of  considerable  opposition  he  established  the  practice 
of  annual  autumn  manoeuvres,  and  with  his  wife  was  a  strong  supporter  of  every  institution  for  the  social  and  religious  well-being  of  those 
under  his  command.  It  is  interesting  that  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  the  most  intellectual  and  brilliant  of  late  1 9th  century  commanders, 
maintained,  "If  I  have  attained  any  measure  of  military  prosperity,  my  gratitude  is  due  to  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Sir  Hope  Grant" 

In  1 872,  Hope  Grant  attained  the  rank  of  full  General.  Three  years  later  he  contracted  an  'internal  malady'  said  to  have  been  aggravated  if  not 
caused  by  many  years  active  service  in  tropical  climates.  He  died  aged  sixty-six  on  7  March  1875  and  was  buried  in  the  Grange  Cemetery  in 
Edinburgh,  under  a  tombstone  bearing  the  simple  epitaph:  'A  good  soldier  of  Christ'. 

Refs:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  A  Military  History  of  Perthshire  (Marchioness  of  Tullibardine);  A  History  of  the  British  Cavalry 
1 81 6-1 850  (Anglesey);  Incidents  in  the  Sepoy  War  (Hope  Grant  &  Knollys);  Incidents  in  the  China  War  (Hope  Grant  &  Knollys);  The  Ninth 
Queen's  Royal  Lancers  1  715-1904  (Reynard);  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts). 
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Ill 


The  campaign  group  of  three  to  Colonel  E.  P.  Mainwaring,  an  infant  survivor  of  the  terrible  retreat  from  Cabul 
and  a  prisoner  of  Akbar  Khan  during  the  First  Afghan  War,  an  officer  of  the  4th  Goorkha  Regiment,  who  later 
raised  the  1st-39th  Garwhal  Rifles 


(a)  India  General  Service  1  854-94,  3  clasps,  North  West  Frontier,  Looshai,  Burma  1889-92  (Captn.  E.  P. 
Mainwaring,  4th  Goorkha  Regt.) 

(b)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  3  clasps,  Ali  Musjid,  Kabul,  Kandahar  (Maj.  E.  P.  Mainwaring,  4th  Goorkha) 

(c)  Kabul  to  Kandahar  Star  1880  (Major  E.  P.  Mainwaring,  4th  Goorkha  Regt.)  the  reverse  centre  also  faintly 
scratched  'Won  Sept  1880  -  Rec'd  Dec  1883',  light  contact  marks,  otherwise  good  very  fine 
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Edward  Phillipson  Mainwaring  was  born  in  the  Commissariat  Fort  at  Cabul  on  1 3 
October  1 841 ,  at  the  start  of  the  rebellion  against  the  British  presence  in  the  Afghan 
capital.  His  father  Captain  Edward  Roland  Mainwaring,  of  the  1 6th  N.I.,  was  away  at 
the  time  of  the  birth,  quelling  local  disturbances  with  a  force  under  Sir  Robert 
'Fighting  Bob'  Sale  of  the  13th  Foot.  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  perilous 
predicament  of  the  British  enclave  at  Cabul  resulted  in  the  British  commander. 
General  Elphinstone,  accepting  the  degrading  terms  of  a  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  capital,  and  after  repeated  delays  the  garrison,  encumbered  by  women  and 
children,  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  huge  throng  of  camp-followers,  was  permitted  to 
march  out  of  the  cantonment  on  the  wintry  morning  of  6  lanuary  1 842.  Snow  fell  with 
ruthless  persistence  and  despite  Akbar  Khan's  promises  of  safe  passage  and  the 
presence  of  some  of  his  chiefs,  the  straggling  column  was  repeatedly  attacked  and 
plundered  by  local  tribesmen.  On  the  8th,  after  a  second  freezing  night  spent  without 
proper  shelter  or  firewood,  Mrs  Mainwaring  with  the  infant  Edward  in  her  arms 
resumed  the  nightmarish  march.  Fighting  Bob's  indefatigable  wife,  Florentia, 
recorded  of  'Mrs  M's’  plight  in  her  published  memoir  A  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in 
Affghanistan,  18-41-42: 

'The  ladies  were  mostly  travelling  in  kajavas,  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  baggage 
and  column  in  the  pass:  they  were  fired  on;  many  camels  were  killed.  On  one  camel 
were,  in  one  kajava,  Mrs  Boyd  and  her  youngest  boy  Hugh;  and  in  the  other  Mrs 
Mainwaring  and  her  infant,  scarcely  three  months  old,  and  Mrs  Anderson's  eldest 
Colonel  E.  P.  Mainwaring  child.  This  camel  was  shot.  Mrs  Boyd  got  a  horse  to  ride;  and  her  child  was  pul  on 

another  behind  a  man,  who  being  shortly  afterwards  unfortunately  killed,  the  child  was  carried  otf  by  the  Affghans.  Mrs  Mainwaring,  less 
fortunate,  took  her  own  baby  in  her  arms.  Mary  Anderson  was  carried  off  in  the  confusion.  Meeting  v\  ith  a  pony  laden  with  treasure,  Mrs  M. 
endeavoured  to  mount  and  sit  on  the  box,  but  they  upset;  and  in  the  hurry  pony  and  treasure  were  left  behind;  and  the  unfortunate  lady  pursued 
her  way  on  foot,  until  after  a  time  an  Affghan  asked  her  if  she  was  wounded,  and  told  her  to  mount  behind  him.  This  apparent  kind  offer  she 
declined,  being  fearful  of  treachery;  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  she  could  not  sit  behind  him  on  account  of  the  difficulty  ol  holding  her  child 
when  so  mounted.  This  man  shortly  after  snatched  her  shawl  off  her  shoulder,  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  Mrs  M's  sufferings  were  very  great;  and 
she  deserves  much  credit  for  having  preserved  her  child  through  these  dreadful  scenes.  She  not  only  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  with 
her  child  in  her  arms  through  deep  snow,  but  also  to  pick  her  way  over  the  bodies  ot  the  dead,  dying  and  wounded,  both  men  and  cattle,  and 
constantly  to  cross  the  streams  oi  water,  wet  up  to  the  knees,  pushed  ami  shoved  about  l>\  man  and  animals,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  sharp 
fire,  and  several  persons  being  killed  close  by  her.  She,  however,  got  safe  to  camp  with  her  child,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  change  her 
clothes;  and  I  know  from  experience  that  it  was  many  days  ere  my  wet  habit  became  thawed,  and  can  fully  appreciate  her  discomforts 
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By  the  1 3th,  Elphmstone,  appalled  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  his  people  and  only  wanting  to  die  with  his  troops,  committed  the  women  and 
children  in  his  charge  together  with  some  of  the  married  officers  to  the  protection  of  Akbar  Khan.  Accordingly  on  the  1 6th  Mrs  Mainwarine 
Edward  and  the  others  became  prisoners  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  at  Buddeeabad.  Mainwaring  senior,  meanwhile  was  besieged  with  Sale's 
force  at  jellalabad,  but  he  managed  to  send  his  wife  a  box  of  'useful  things'.  Unlike  Lady  Sale,  Mrs  Mainwaring  was  generous  with  her  parcel 
Another  prisoner  Captain  Colin  McKenzie,  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  borrow  a  needle  from  Florentia  Sale,  recorded  how  she  'distributed  the 
contents  among  the  other  ladies,  who  were  much  in  need'.  If  Captain  Mainwaring  fretted  for  his  wife's  well  being  as  no  doubt  he  did  he  need 
not  have  worried.  Although  held  in  primitive  and  overcrowded  conditions,  Lady  Sale  was  later  able  to  reassure  he  reader  that  'honour  has 
been  respected',  and  in  regard  to  her  surroundings,  she  commented,  'Individually  I  have  no  right  to  complain  on  this  subject-  as  lady 
Macnaghten,  Mrs  Mainwaring,  Mrs  Boyd,  Mrs  Sturt,  and  I  occupy  the  same  apartment.  Capt.  Boyd  makes  his  bed  on  the  landing-place  of  the 
stairs,  or  on  the  roof  of  the  house;  so  that  we  have  no  man-kind  among  us,  except  the  Boyds'  two  little  boys,  and  Mrs  Mainwaring's  baby  This 
little  fellow  was  born  just  before  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cabul:  his  father  had  gone  with  Sale's  brigade;  and  we  always  call  him 
Jung-I-Bahadur.'  1 

Jung-I-Bahadur  and  his  mother  were  finally  liberated  with  the  other  prisoners  after  nine  months'  captivity  by  Sir  Richard  Shakespeare  who 
was  detached  at  the  head  of  600  irregular  horse  for  the  purpose  by  the  victorious  General  Pollock.  Young  Edward  was  subsequently  partly 
educated  in  India  at  Mussoorie,  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Maddock,  and  partly  in  England  at  Bray  Collegiate  School,  near  Maidenhead,  under  Dr. 
)•  A-  Batt  LL  D-  Nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Service  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Military  Academy,  Addiscombe  in  September 
1859,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  December  of  that  year.  In  1860  he  was  posted  to  the  6th  Bengal  European  Infantry  and  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  in  1861.  After  a  year's  service  at  the  Depot  at  Fort  William,  Mainwaring  was  attached  to  the  H.M.'s  107th  Regiment  in  1864,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  35th  Native  Infantry. 

Between  1 868  and  1 887,  he  served  with  the  4th  Gurkha  Rifles,  being  made  Captain  on  29th  June  1 869.  He  took  part  in  the  Hazara  expedition 
of  1 868  on  the  North  West  Frontier,  and  in  the  Looshai  operations  of  1 871  -72,  on  the  North  East  Frontier,  for  which  he  received  the  India 
medal  and  two  clasps. 

In  1 878  Mainwaring  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Ali  Musjid.  He  rejoined  the  regiment  from  sick  leave  in  January  1 879  and  served  with  it  during 
the  remainder  ot  the  Second  Afghan  War,  taking  part  in  the  advance  to  the  Sherpore  contonment  at  Kabul,  the  fighting  at  Jagdalak,  the  action 
of  Shekabad,  the  Kabul  to  Kandahar  march  under  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  the  battle  of  Kandahar,  and  the  operations  against  the  Maris 
under  General  Sir  Charles  MacGregor.  At  Kabul  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  an  old  Afghan  whom  he  believed  had  carried  the  news  of  his  birth 
to  his  father  thirty-seven  years  earlier.  Promoted  Major  in  December  1879,  Mainwaring  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  Afghan 
War  services,  received  the  medal  with  3  clasps  and  the  Bronze  Star  for  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar. 

In  1885  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  same  year  Roberts  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  and  the  decision  was  taken  to 
raise  a  second  battalion  to  each  of  the  first  five  Gurkha  regiments.  Roberts  made  a  statistical  study  of  Gurkha  Order  of  Merit  recipients  and 
found  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  Garwhali  hill-men,  a  fact  which  supported  his  long  standing  admiration  of  their  fighting  qualities. 
Accordingly  he  selected  Mainwaring  to  form  a  new  battalion,  the  2/3 rd  Gurkhas,  consisting  of  these  men.  Mainwaring  started  at  Almora  by 
drafting  Garhwalis  from  every  existing  Gurkha  unit.  In  December  1890  a  vacancy  for  another  infantry  unit  was  caused  by  the  decision  of  the 
military  authorities  to  reconstitute  the  39th  Bengal  Infantry  as  a  Garhwal  battalion.  For  this  purpose  the  then  second  battalion  of  the  3rd 
Gurkhas  (at  that  time  serving  in  Upper  Burma)  was  ordered  to  hand  over  its  two  companies  of  Gurkhas  to  a  new  battalion  of  that  class  to  be 
raised  to  the  3rd  Gurkhas  and  formed  at  Lansdowne,  Col.  Mainwaring's  unit  to  be  designated  the  39th  (The  Garhwali)  Regiment  of  Bengal 
Infantry. 

In  1891  his  participation  in  the  operations  in  Burma  that  year  gained  him  a  third  clasp  to  his  Indian  medal.  Mainwaring  retired  to  England  in 
1 893  with  his  wife,  whose  own  family,  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  ruling  caste,  had  long  associations  with  the  sub-contient.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  none  other  than  Florentia  Sale.  The  Mainwarings  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  still  living  in  the  late  1 960's  and 
were  then  thus  able  to  make  the  proud  claim  that  their  father  had  taken  part  in  the  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1 842.  Mainwaring  himself  survived 
into  his  eighty-first  year,  and  consequently  lived  to  see  the  Royal  Garwhal  Rifles  come  of  age  and  achieve  an  outstanding  record  of  service  on 
the  Western  Front  during  the  Great  War.  Colonel  Mainwaring  died  in  Cheltenham  on  1 3th  July  1 922. 

Ref:  Burke's  Landed  Gentry;  Particulars  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Edward  Mainwaring;  A  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Affghanistan,  1841-42  (Lady 
Sale);  The  Afhan  Campaign  of  1 878-1 880  (Shadbolt);  History  of  the  3rd  Queen  Alexandra's  Own  Gurkha  Rifles,  1 81 5-1 927  (Woodyatt). 
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The  Peiwar  Kotal  Victoria  Cross  group  of  three  awarded  to  Major  John  Cook,  5th  Gurkhas,  who  was 
subsequently  mortally  wounded  at  the  assault  on  the  Takht-i-Shah 

(a)  Victoria  Cross,  the  reverse  of  the  suspension  bar  inscribed  'Captain  John  Cook,  Bengal  Staff  Corps',  the 
reverse  centre  of  the  cross  dated  '2nd  DECr.  1878' 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Umbeyla,  North  West  Frontier  (Lieut.  J.  Cook,  3rd  Sikh  Inftry.) 

(c)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  3  clasps,  Peiwar  Kotal,  Charasia,  Kabul  (Maj.  J.  Cook,  V.C.  5th  Goorkha) 

(d)  Silver  Plaque,  126  x  88  mm,  inscribed  with  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  Divisional  Order  announcing  Cook's 
death  from  wounds,  hallmarked  Edinburgh  1879,  maker's  mark  for  William  Mortimer,  extremely  fine 
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The  group  is  also  sold  with  two  original  photographs  of  the  recipient  and  another 
coloured  portrait,  on  porcelain,  of  Cook  in  uniform  wearing  his  V.C.;  an  original 
manuscript  letter  from  the  recipient,  dated  Kabul  ,  27th  Novr.1879;  and  a  typescript 
letter  from  his  brother,  Walter,  signed  and  dated  Fife  1926,  written  to  his  nephew  in 
Jamaica,  'As  regards  your  Uncle  John's  medals  and  V.C.:-  these  should,  of  course,  be 
in  your  keeping  as  "Head  of  the  Family"  and  I  hope  Iris  has  already  sent  them  to  you. 
With  the  V.C.  is  a  silver  plate  engraved  with  the  Gazette  notification...' 

John  Cook,  the  second  son  of  Alexander  Shank  Cook,  a  distinguished  Advocate  and 
Sheriff,  and  his  wife  Jane  Stirling,  was  born  at  3  Darnaway  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  28 
August  1 843.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  also  by  a  Dr  Grieg. 
When  Cook  was  eleven  he  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Infantry  by  his 
great  uncle,  Henry  Shank,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father. 

From  1  October  1856,  to  July  1858,  he  attended  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military 
Academy,  and  on  27  June  1859,  was  recorded  at  East  India  House  as  being  '...  in 
general  conduct,  correct  and  exemplary.  On  2  December  of  that  year,  Cook 
became  one  of  the  last  Cadets  to  study  at  Addiscombe,  which  closed  in  June  1 861 . 

Cook  went  to  India  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  posted  to  the 
3rd  Sikhs.  He  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  services  in  the  Umbeyla 
Campaign  and  was  also  specially  thanked  by  his  Colonel  'for  leading  a  very  effectual 
bayonet  charge'.  In  1868  he  served  as  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  in  the  Hazara 
Expedition,  on  the  North  West  Frontier.  After  ten  years  service  he  took  his  furlough 
entitlement  of  one  year  at  home,  and  returned  to  India  in  1871.  In  1872  he  was 
promoted  Captain,  and  in  1 87.3  transferred  to  the  5th  Gurkhas  as  Wing  Commander. 
In  1 877  he  took  another  year's  furlough,  returning  to  India  in  1 878. 

On  24  September  of  that  year  the  5th  Gurkhas  were  warned  for  active  service,  and  on  2  October  proceeded  from  Abbottabad  to  Thai  .where 
it  joined  Sir  Frederick  Robert's  Kurram  Valley  Field  Force.  Cook  crossed  the  frontier  with  his  regiment  as  part  of  Brigadier-General  Thelwall’s 
2nd  Brigade  on  22  November,  and  following  the  reconnaissance  of  Peiwar  Kotal,  won  his  Victoria  Cross  on  the  slopes  of  the  Spingawai  Kotal 
or  White  Cow  Pass.  Cook's  brother,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  Cook,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs  (qv),  recounted  the  details  for  a  young  relative  in  1 926: 
'The  occasion  was  the  taking  of  the  "Peiwar  Kotul",  -  the  first  Pass  leading  into  Afghanistan  on  the  Kurrum  side  in  which  the  late  Lord  Roberts, 
-  Major-General  Frederick  Roberts,  V.C.  -  commanded,  the  beginning,  in  fact  of  his  career  as  a  General.  The  force  at  Roberts'  disposal  was 
small  and  poorly  provided  with  guns  while  the  enemy's  position  was  very  strong  and,  as  regards  a  front  attack,  practically  impregnable 
Unless,  however,  the  position  was  attacked,  and  c  aptured,  at  once,  further  advance  was  impossible  and  the  tribes  would  rise  and  overwhelm 
Roberts'  small  force.  General  Roberts  decided  on  a  night  march  with  part  of  his  force  which  moved  up  the  "Spingwai  nullah"  with  the  object 
of  falling  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  at  dawn,  the  remainder  of  the  force  covering  the  camp  with  the  guns. 
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The  night  march  was  long  and  difficult,  the  route  being  up  mountain  torrent  beds,  in  places  precipitous,  overground  which  it  had  been 
impossible  to  reconnoitre  beforehand  without  giving  way  the  general's  intentions,  and  through  pine  forests.  The  leading  Regiment  had  some 
Afghans  in  its  ranks  and,  on  nearing  the  enemy's  breastworks,  two  of  these  men  treacherously  let  off  their  rifles.  On  this  the  order  of  march 
was  hurriedly  changed,  your  Uncle's  Regiment,  the  5th  Gurkhas,  taking  the  lead.  There  was  no  time  to  deploy  and,  instantly  on  sighting  the 
advanced  breastwork  in  the  dawn,  your  Uncle  with  his  leading  files  "charged  out  the  breastworks  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke 
and  fled".  In  the  confused  melee  which  followed  the  charge,  a  big  Afghan,  aiming  at  short  range  at  the  Staff  Officer  of  the  Column  Major 
Galbraith,  was  charged  by  your  Uncle  and,  his  sheepskin  coat  turning  a  sword  cut,  grappled  with  the  Afghan.  The  Gazette  account  says  "both 
fell  to  the  ground"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  your  Uncle  cross  buttocked  the  Afghan  and,  being  an  immensely  powerful  man,  strangled  him  with 
his  hands,  the  Afghan  biting  him  in  the  arm.  Some  pretty  stiff  fighting  followed  but  the  enemy's  position  being  taken  in  flank  was  ultimately 
vacated  and  the  position  occupied.  The  safety  of  Robert's  Force  and  its  further  advance  was  thus  secured  but,  while  it  lasted  the  initial 
scrimmage  was  touch  and  go  and  one  moment's  hesitation  on  your  Uncle's  part  would  have  given  the  enemy,  already  alarmed,  time  to  man 
all  his  breastworks.  The  saving  of  Major  Galbraith's  life  was  merely  the  official  peg  to  hang  the  V.C.  on,  -  so  to  speak,  -  the  real  service  was 
the  instant,  and  successful,  onslaught  on  the  breastwork.  On  this  depended  the  safety  of  the  whole  Force  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the 
whole  of  the  future  Lord  Roberts'  career  as  a  great  and  successful  General.  Some  months  later,  the  General,  then  Major-General  Sir  Fred 
Roberts,  personally  decorated  your  Uncle  with  the  V.C.  at  Ali  Kheyl  and  never  forgot  the  great  service  he  rendered  on  the  occasion  referred 
to.' 

A  few  days  after  Cook's  Victoria  Cross  action,  a  grateful  Major  Galbraith  sent  Roberts  the  following  report,  dated  'Camp  near  Zabbardast  Kila 
the  5th  December  1 878'):  'I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  statement,  in  the  hope  that,  should  you  see  fit,  you  will  bring  the  name  of 
Captain  Cook,  5th  Goorkha  Regiment,  to  the  favourable  notice  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
December  1 878,  after  our  troops  had  stormed  the  second  entrenchment  above  the  "Spin  Gawai,"  the  enemy  attempted  to  rally  in  the  woods 
at  our  right  flank,  and  at  the  same  moment  about  1 50  to  200  men  were  observed  moving  down  from  a  height  on  the  left.  The  latter  were  at 
lirst  supposed  to  be  our  own  sepoys,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  approach  unmolested  within  50  yards  of  the  entrenchment,  when,  their  identity 
being  established,  Captain  Cook  opened  fire  with  about  1 5  or  20  of  his  men.  A  very  heavy  fire  was  interchanged  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  he  was  reinforced  by  about  1 2  men  of  his  own  regiment  and  the  72nd  Highlanders,  when,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  a 
mountain  gun  with  them,  he  charged  out  of  the  entrenchment  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  leaving  many  of  their  men 
and  three  battery  mules  on  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  the  melee,  I  was  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Goorkhas  when  a  man  rushed  towards  me  from 
behind.  I  had  seen  him  advancing,  but  thought  him  a  friendly  sepoy,  until  he  raised  his  rifle  at  about  three  yards  from  me;  fortunately  an 
intervening  tree  sheltered  me  for  the  moment,  and  gave  me  time  to  turn  and  discharge  my  pistol  at  him  without  effect.  Captain  Cook  seeing 
my  danger,  with  a  shout  distracted  his  attention  to  himself,  and  aiming  a  sword  cut  which  the  Duranee  avoided,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
grasping  his  throat,  grappled  with  him.  They  both  fell  upon  the  ground,  the  Duranee,  a  most  powerful  man  still  endeavoring  to  use  his  rifle  and 
seizing  Captain  Cook's  arm  in  his  teeth,  until  I  was  able  to  end  the  struggle  by  shooting  him  through  the  head.  The  whole  affair  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  but  for  Captain  Cook's  prompt  endeavour  to  draw  the  man's  fire  upon  himself,  I  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  shot  before  I  could  have  again  discharged  my  pistol,  several  others  of  the  enemy  were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  I  would 
beg  further  to  mention  that  I  repeatedly  observed  the  gallant  manner  in  which  Captain  Cook  led  his  men  during  the  action,  and  that  in  charging 
from  the  entrenchment  a  bullet  passed  through  his  helmet  immediately  above  his  forehead.'  Roberts  concurred  that,  This  officer's  courage  is 
undeniable,  and  on  the  occasion  now  brought  to  notice,  humanly  speaking,  he  saved  Major  Galbraith's  life'. 

On  1 3  December,  a  tortnight  after  the  fight  at  Peiwar  Kotal,  Cook  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  when  commanding  a  wing  of  his 
regiment  in  a  column  marching  between  Ali  Khel  and  Fort  Kurram.  The  column  was  heavily  attacked  by  Mangals  in  the  Sapiri  Defile,  and  for 
five  hours  the  5th  Gurkhas  'maintained  a  rear  guard  fight  over  most  difficult  ground  with  a  bold  and  active  enemy  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  locality;  and  though  the  two  officers  with  him  -  Captains  Goad  and  Powell  -  were  mortally  wounded,  he  succeeded  with  Major  Fitz-Hugh, 
in  beating  off  the  Mangals  and  in  bringing  the  convoy  safe  into  camp'.  In  January  1879  Cook,  in  command  of  200  men,  accompanied  Roberts 
to  Khost,  and  in  April  rejoined  the  main  body  of  his  regiment  to  escort  Cavagnari  to  Shutargardan. 

The  award  of  Cook's  Victoria  Cross  was  announced  three  months  later  (London  Gazette  18  March  1879)  and,  as  has  been  stated,  he  received 
the  decoration  from  Roberts  at  a  parade  of  6450  officers  and  men  to  mark  the  Queen's  birthday  at  Ali  Khel  on  24  May  1 879.  Now  that  the  war 
was  seemingly  over  and  the  Kurram  had  been  annexed  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  Roberts  used  the  occasion  as  a 
demonstration  ol  military  might  and  invited  the  neighbouring  clans  to  attend.  'The  Afghans',  he  recorded,  'were  seated  in  picturesque  groups 
round  the  flag  staff,  when  suddenly,  as  the  first  round  of  feu-de-joie  was  fired,  they  started  to  their  feet,  thinking  that  treachery  was  intended, 
and  they  were  caught  in  a  trap:  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  them  back  ...' 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  after  Cavagnari's  murder,  the  5th  Curhkas  joined  the  2nd  Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Baker  (qv),  and 
took  part  in  the  advance  on  Kabul.  On  6  October,  Cook  distinguished  himself  twice  at  the  battle  of  Charasia;  firstly  in  reinforcing  the  flanking 
company  of  7 2nd  Highlanders  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  centre  -  'The  company  of  the  72nd  with  much  difficulty  fought  their  way  up,  and 
gained  a  footing  on  the  first  peak,  where  they  were  obliged  to  pause,  until  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  the  5th  Gurkhas  under  Captain 
Cook,  V.C.;  when  they  advanced  altogether,  clearing  the  enemy  from  each  successive  point ...';  and  secondly,  in  the  assault  on  the  main  ridge. 

( )n  reaching  Kabul,  the  5th  Gurkhas  were  quartered  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  a  gunpowder  store  exploded  killing 
the  Subadar-Major,  five  N.C.O.  s  and  six  rank  and  file,  a  Royal  Artillery  officer,  a  Private  of  the  67th  Foot  and  a  number  of  natives.  Cook,  who 
had  recently  been  promoted  Brevet  Major  in  recognition  of  his  recent  services,  described  the  carnage  as  the  'most  appalling  sight  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  and  freely  admitted  to  his  sister  in  a  letter  written  on  27  November,  'We  really  had  a  most  marvellous  escape  as  we  might  just  as 
well  have  been  buried  alive'.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  never  discovered. 

On  4  November,  Cook  s  brother,  Walter,  entered  Kabul  with  the  3rd  Sikhs,  under  Colonel  Noel  Money  (qv),  after  their  spirited  defence  of  the 
Shutargardan  Pass,  and  the  brothers,  'as  may  be  imagined,  keenly  appreciated  each  other's  society  during  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  stern  work  with  which  the  year  drew  to  a  close'.  By  this  time,  John  Cook's  reputation  for  bravery  amongst  his  Gurkhas  had 
acquired  almost  legendary  status.  Parsu  Khattri,  who  later  rose  to  become  Subadar  Major  of  the  regiment,  summed  up  the  adulation  by 
saying,  "Fie  was  the  bravest  man  I  have  ever  seen,  braver  even  than  Roberts  Sahib  Bahadur,  whom  all  the  Regiment  considered  very  brave, 
above  all  other  men." 

On  1 1  Dec  ember  Cook  was  attached  to  Macpherson's  brigade  which  attempted  to  attack  the  Afghans  in  the  rear,  at  Argundeh,  but  was  forced 
to  retire  towards  Sherpur  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers.  Late  in  the  day  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  rear  guard  action  which  saved 
the  brigade's  baggage  and  found  himself  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  brother:  'Before  nightfall,  Macpherson's  baggage  train  also  got 
bar  I-  to  Sherpur;  not  without  difficulty,  however,  i  he  hills  through  which  it  had  made  its  way  were  alive  with  tribesmen,  hungry  for  spoil  and 
but  for  the  strength  of  its  origin, il  escort,  and  the  additional  protection  afforded  it  by  the  squadron  of  14th  Bengal  Lancers,  recalled  by  Captain 
Mat  ( iregor,  many  of  the  laden  mules  would  certainly  have  been  c  ut  off  and  driven  away.  So  persistent  and  bold  were  the  Afghans  that,  in  the 
'•nd.  it  was  found  needful  to  resort  to  a  bayonet  <  barge,  whir  h,  gallantly  led  by  Captain  J.  Cook,  5th  ( iurkhas,  and  Lieutenant  W.  Cook,  ird 
Si  I  hs  taught  them  to  keep  their  distance,  t  Jnfortunately  both  brothers  were  wounded  in  the  fight.' 
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Walter  was  shot  in  the  chest  and  was  carried  into  the  Sherpur  Cantonment,  while  John,  whose  pistol  had  missed  tire,  had  been  brought  to  his 
knees  by  a  blow  to  the  head.  Walter  was  hors  de  combat,  but  John  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  attack  next  day  on  the  Takht-i-Shah  peak,  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  point  of  the  range  of  hills  dominating  Kabul.  In  this  attack  he  was  destined  to  receive  his  death  wound.  A  brother 
officer  communicated  the  manner  in  which  he  fell  to  his  sister,  Diana:  'On  the  1 2th  of  the  month  our  Regiment  was  ordered  by  General 
Macpherson  to  storm  a  high  conical  hill  about  three  miles  from  this  city,  on  which  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted,  and  we  were  supported  by 
three  companies  of  John's  old  Regiment,  the  3rd  Sikh  Infantry.  John  led  the  advance  w  ith  two  companies  of  our  Regiment  and  we  soon  came 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  which  occasioned  a  few  casualties  among  the  men.  We  got  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  but  the  enemv  s  fire  ixx  ame  so 
galling  that  it  was  found  impossible  with  our  small  numbers  to  get  any  further,  and  it  was  determined  that  we  should  lake  shelter  under  some 
rocks  and  await  reinforcements  from  cantonments.  Whilst  lying  under  these  rocks  your  brother  observed  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  coming 
up  to  a  spur  to  help  those  already  on  top  of  the  conical  hill,  and  he  went  back  about  fifty  yards  to  inform  Colonel  Money  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  who 
was  in  command  of  us,  of  what  he  had  seen.  No  one  could  show  the  smallest  part  of  his  body  from  behind  the  rocks  v\  ithout  having  several 
bullets  fired  at  him;  and  in  going  back  to  C 'olonel  Money  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on  John,  but  he  es<  aped  untouched  In  returning,  however 
he  had  to  run  the  same  gauntlet,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  rock  under  which  we  were  lying,  a  bullet  struck  him,  passing  through  the  bone  ot 
the  left  leg  just  below  the  knee.' 
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Owing  to  the  risk  of  conveyance  to  Sherpur  through  the  city,  Cook  and  the  other  wounded  had  to  spend  the  night  on  the  hill  in  the  open,  and  in 
Walter's  opinion,  'the  effect  of  this  delay  and  exposure  was  to  prove  fatal.'  Later  when  John  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  the  besieged 
cantonment,  he  received  several  visits  from  his  brother.  Walter  Cook  remembered:  'John  was  in  a  small  room  by  himself,  under  the  rampart 
wall,  against  which  an  occasional  bullet  thudded  while  we  talked.  I  am  writing  close  on  sixty  years  afterwards,  but  remember  clearly  all  he 
said.  His  only  reference  to  his  own  condition  was  to  remark  that  if  he  had  to  lose  his  leg,  he  would  get  an  appointment  in  the  Pay  Department 
and  still  "be  able  to  shoot  snipe  off  an  elephant."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  P.M.O.  had  warned  me  that  amputation  would  be  immediately  fatal. 
On  another  occasion,  after  being  told  of  his  condition,  John  used  the  Latin,  quoted  before  and  since,  by  more  than  one  fine  Soldier,  "  Du/ce  et 
decorum  esl  pro  Patria  mori."  Towards  the  end,  speaking  of  his  affairs,  John  merely  said,  "I've  nothing  to  leave,"  and  I  understood  from  this, 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  Will.  I  knew  that  for  some  time  previously,  John  had  been  making  our  sister  Diana  an 
allowance  of,  I  think  £1 00  a  year.  I  also  knew  that,  on  learning  that  he  could  not  recover,  he  had  made  a  request  that,  if  thought  fitting,  his  sister 
might  be  granted  a  pension  in  lieu  of  this  allowance.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  interested  himself  in  the  matter  and  saw  it  through  ...  John's 
personal  effects  and  the  local  affairs  were  dealt  with  in  the  usual  Service  manner  by  a  Committee  of  his  brother  Officers  ...  On  my  last 
journey  to  be  with  John  at  his  death  [on  the  1 9th],  as  I  was  carried  past  the  Head  Quarter  Cate  of  Sherpur,  Sir  Frederick,  who  was  waiting, 
came  out,  took  my  hand  and  said,  very  slowly  and  earnestly,  "I'm  awfully  sorry." 

Shadbolt  conludes:  'In  Major  Cook  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  lost  one  of  its  representative  men,  and  the  Indian  Army  an  officer  it  could  ill 
spare.  His  name  -  to  quote  one  of  his  officers  -  was  synonymous  with  all  that  is  true  and  brave  and  chivalrous.  He  was  modest  to  a  degree.  In  a 
letter  written  to  one  of  his  sisters  after  the  battle  of  the  Peiwar,  in  which  he  tells  of  having  been  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  he  adds 
with  characteristic  generosity,  "I  think  the  dead  deserve  it  most." 

Refs:  Lummis  Files  (NAM);  IOL  L/MIIV9/250;  WO  32/7381 :  IOL  IVMIL/1 0/1 06;  Letter  from  J.  Cook,  dated  Kabul,  27  November  1 879,  (Ms.); 
Letter  from  W.  Cook,  dated  Brunton,  Markinch,  Fife,  14  September  1926,  (Typescript);  Narrative  of  Events  at  Kabul  in  December  1879,  W. 
Cook,  dated  20th  February  1940  (Typescript);  History  of  the  5th  Royal  Gurkha  Rifles  (F.F.)  1858  to  1928;  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-1880 
(Shadbolt);  The  Second  Afghan  War  (Hanna);  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts). 
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The  campaign  group  of  three  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  Cook,  3rd  Sikh  Infantry,  brother  of  John  Cook  V.C., 
severely  wounded  at  Arghandi  and  himself  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross 

(a)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  3  clasps,  Ali  Musjid,  Kabul,  Kandahar  (Lt.  W.  Cook,  3rd  Sikh  Infy.) 

(b)  Kabul  to  Kandahar  Star  1880  (Lieut.  W.  Cook,  3rd  Sikh  Infantry 

(c)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Burma  1885-87,  Burma  1887-89  (Captain  W.  Cook,  S.C.)  light 
contact  marks,  otherwise  good  very  fine 
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Walter  Cook,  the  son  of  Alexander  Shank  Cook  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  wife  Jane  Stirling,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  on 
10  September  1875,  and  sewed  through  the  first  campaign  of  the  Second  Afghan  War  with  the  Khyber  Field  Force,  being  present  at  capture  of 
Ali  Musjid  and  the  forcing  of  Sissobai  Pass.  In  the  second  campaign  he  served  as  Quartermaster  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Shutargardan 
Pass  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  N.  Money  (qv)  and  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  latter  place  on  14  October.  On  28  February  1880, 
Colonel  Money  wrote:  - 

'1.  When  forwarding  my  report  of  the  action  at  Shutargardan  of  the  14th  October,  and  bringing  specially  to  the  notice  of  the 
Lieutenant-General  Commanding  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  W.  Cook,  3rd  Sikhs,  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  within  my  province  to 
recommend  an  officer  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

2.  Great  delay  has  also  been  occasioned  in  obtaining  a  statement  from  Captain  Waterfield,  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  the  only 
eye-witness  of  the  acts  of  gallantry  for  which  I  brought  Lieutenant  Cook  to  notice,  and  for  which  I  w'ould  now  beg  to  recommend  him  for  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

3.  The  circumstances,  which  I  hope  may  be  considered  to  justify  my  recommendations,  were  as  follows:  - 

The  enemy  occupied  an  excessively  strong  position  on  a  rocky  ridge,  on  the  edge  of  w'hich  they  had  thrown  up  breastworks.  The  approach 
was  difficult  and  almost  precipitous,  affording  scarcely  any  cover.  A  combined  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  three  companies  21st  Punjab 
Native  Infantry  on  the  left,  and  two  companies  3rd  Sikhs  on  the  right  -  the  latter  under  command  of  Captain  Waterfield,  who  w'as  serving  as  a 
volunteer  -  with  whom  was  Lieutenant  Cook. 

Captain  Waterfield  and  Lieutenant  Cook,  with  a  few  men,  had  got  up  to  within  1 20  yards  of  the  crest,  f  lere  a  check  occurred,  and  Captain 
Waterfield  said  to  Lieutenant  Cook  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  final  charge  unless  a  simultaneous  charge  was  made  by  the  21st,  and 
[Cook]  ran  across  under  a  very  heavy  fire.  He  had  to  go  about  200  yards,  and  returned  the  same  way;  just  after  his  return  Captain  Waterfield 
was  shot  through  the  thigh.  Lieutenant  Cook  again  went  off,  under  a  heavy  fire,  to  bring  up  a  dooly.  Having  given  the  order,  he  returned  to  his 
post,  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  enemy’s  position  was  carried,  he  led  his  men  on  in  the  most  gallant  way. 

4.  Lieutenant  Cook's  action  in  taking  the  message  to  the  21st  was  purely  voluntary,  as  a  written  message  could  have  been  sent  by 
one  of  the  men;  but  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  explain  the  situation  better  himself.  During  the  time  passing  to  and  from,  he  was  never 
more,  often  less,  than  1 20  yards  from  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  him.  When  afterwards  going  for  a  dooly  for  Captain  Waterfield. 
although  going  to  the  rear  200  yards,  he  was  under  a  heavy  fire,  both  going  and  returning. 

5.  Captain  Waterfield's  statement  is  very  lengthy,  the  following  extracts  contain  the  main  facts  of  the  case: 

1  pointed  out  to  Lieutenant  Cook  that  it  was  no  use  attacking  with  our  numbers  unless  we  could  get  the  21st  to  co-operate. 
Lieutenant  Cook  at  once  ran  across  himself  under  heavy  fire;  the  ridge  was  crowded  with  men,  1 500  to  2000,  I  believe,  was  the  estimate,  and 
they  kept  changing  places  to  fire  and  load.  Lieutenant  Cook  came  back  of  course  under  the  same  fire,  lust  on  his  return  I  was  shot  w'hile 
kneeling.  He  said  'lie  still  and  I  will  get  a  dooly  for  you,'  and  ran  off  to  the  rear;  the  fire  was  then  heavier  than  before. 
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In  spile  of  Money's  lengthy  recommendation,  the  Victoria  Cross  was  not  forthcoming  but  Cook's  gallantry  was  ,  however,  officially  recorded 
by  the  Adjutant-General  in  India. 

On  1 5  October  1 879,  Cook  was  despatched  by  Money  to  successfully  withdraw  the  garrison  of  the  Surkai  Post  after  the  enemy  received 
strong  reinforcememnts.  After  the  Shutgardan  was  abandoned  on  the  30th,  Cook  was  reunited  with  his  brother  Major  John  Cook,  V.C.,  at 
Kabul,  and  on  10  December  both  brothers  marched  out  with  their  respective  regiments  in  Brigadier-General  Macpherson's  brigade  to  a 
camp  on  the  Arghandi  road,  seven  miles  from  the  Sherpur  Cantonment.  On  10  December,  Walter  Cook  was  involved  in  the  the  fight  at  Surkh 
Kotal,  and  next  day  distinguished  himself  in  the  rear  guard  action  under  Major  Griffiths,  3rd  Sikhs,  by  which  the  brigade's  baggage  was  saved. 

'The  left  wing  under  Major  Griffiths  was  at  this  time  hastening  past  the  line  of  baggage,  when  it  was  observed  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  coming  down  from  the  right  on  the  baggage,  driving  a  squadron  of  the  14th  Bengal  Lancers  before  them.  The  enemy  occupied  a  line  of 
ditches  and  willows  close  to  the  road  and  opened  a  heavy  fire.  Major  Griffiths  now  determined  to  engage  the  enemy  and  save  the  baggage.  A 
company  (with  a  support)  under  Lieutenant  Cook  attacked  and  drove  back  the  advanced  parties,  the  remaining  companies  extending  occupied 
positions,  engaging  the  enemy  and  protecting  the  road  till  the  baggage  had  all  passed  and  the  rear  guard  of  2  companies,  5th  Goorkhas,  under 
Brevet-Major  J.  Cook,  V.C.,  came  up.  The  engagement  then  became  a  rear  guard  action  lasting  about  3  hours,  the  enemy  on  several 
occasions  coming  to  close  quarters  and  being  driven  back  only  by  counter  charges  with  the  bayonet,  in  one  of  which  Lieutenant  Cook  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  chest  by  an  Enfield  bullet,  and  Major  Cook,  V.C.,  of  the  5th  Goorkhas,  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  his  pistol 
having  missed  fire.  Subadar  Suhail  Sing  was  wounded,  6  men  of  the  Regiment  and  4  of  the  5th  Goorkhas  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  men  was  most  praiseworthy,  and  not  a  single  baggage  animal  was  lost.  The  bulk  of  the  enemy  were  men  of  the  trained  Ardal 
Regiment  (which  had  attacked  Cavagnari  and  his  Guides  escort]  armed  with  Enfields  and  engaged  our  men  in  regular  formation  with 
supports.' 

Major  John  Cook  was  wounded  again  on  the  Takht-i-Shah  peak  on  the  1 2th,  and  later  succumbed  to  the  wound  at  Sherpur.  Many  years  later 
Walter  Cook  recalled:  'I  had  been  wounded  on  the  1 1th  in  a  rear  guard  action,  covering  General  Mapherson's  Brigade,  in  close  company  with 
John,  and  indeed  under  his  immediate  command,  with  detachments  of  the  3rd  Sikhs  and  5th  Gurkhas  ...  After  the  action,  on  meeting  Dr. 
Maloney,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  who  diagnosed  a  gunshot  wound  affecting  the  left  lung,  I  was  ordered  into  a  stretcher,  and  with  a  guard  of  four  Sikhs, 
was  carried  into  Sherpur  through  the  city.  On  the  road,  we  met  a  small  party  of  the  enemy.  The  Sikhs  fixed  bayonets  and  the  two  parties, 
drawing  to  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  passed  each  other  without  trouble.  Later,  on  learning  that  John's  wound  had  taken  a  bad  turn,  I  had 
myself  carried  down  to  the  Field  Hospital  on  several  occasions  to  see  him  and  was  with  him  when  he  died.' 

On  24  February  1 880,  Walter  Cook,  having  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  appointed  Officiating  Adjutant  with  effect  from  1 2  December 
1 879,  but  on  a  further  reshuffle  on  1 2  March  he  was  appointed  Wing  Officer,  vice  Major  Aislabie  (qv).  He  participated  in  the  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar,  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Kandahar  on  1  September  1 880,  where  his  horse  was  wounded  during  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan. 
In  October  and  November  he  served  in  the  Marri  expedition  as  Adjutant.  Promoted  Captain  on  10  September  1886,  he  was  appointed 
Commandant  in  January  1 887  of  a  specially  raised  Military  Police  Battalion  for  service  in  Upper  Burma.  He  became  the  Commandant  of  the 
30th  Native  Infantry  in  February  1 892,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  September  1 895  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  May  1 898. 
Colonel  Walter  Cook  was  still  living  in  1 940. 

Refs:  Historical  Records  of  the  3rd  Sikh  Infantry,  1847-1930;  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-1880 
(Shadbolt);  The  Second  Afghan  War  (Hanna). 
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An  outstanding  'Mangiar  Defile'  Order  of  Merit  group  of  four  awarded  to  Havildar  )agat  Sing  Rana,  5th 
Gurkhas 

(a)  Order  of  Merit,  3rd  Class,  the  reverse  with  screw-nut  fitting  and  officially  inscribed  on  three  lines  '3rd 
Class  Order  of  Merit',  and  additionally  inscribed  'Sepoy  Juggut  Sing,  5th  Coorkhir  Regt.',  complete  with  silver 
ribbon  buckle 

(b)  I ndia  General  Service  1854-94,  3  clasps,  Jowaki  1877-8,  North  West  Frontier,  Umbeyla  (Sepoy  Juggut  Sing, 
5th  Goorkha  Regt.)  suspension  post  neatly  soldered  and  no  longer  swivels 

(c)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  4  clasps,  Peiwar  Kotal,  Charasia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  (Havr.  Jagat  Sing  Rana,  5th 
Goorkha  Regt.) 

(d)  Kabul  TO  Kandahar  Star  1880  (Havr.  Jagat  Sing  Rana,  5th  Goorkha  Regt.)  central  enamel  damaged  on  the 
first,  the  second  with  contact  pitting  but  generally  nearly  very  fine,  the  last  two  good  very  fine 
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Order  of  Merit  3rd  Class  announced  in  CCO  89  of  24  Jan  1 879,  Afghanistan  -  joint  citation  with  Bugler  Soorbir  Damai,  Sepoy  Kishnbiar 
Nuggurkoti  (who  uniquely  won  promotion  to  the  1st  Class  and  then  won  a  special  gold  bar)  and  Sepoy  Hushtbir  Khuttrie:  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  action  at  the  Mangiar  Pass  on  the  1 3th  December  1878.' 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  reported  in  his  despatch  of  1 8  December  1 878:  'The  conduct  and  steady  behaviour  of  the  5th  Goorkhas  on  the  occasion 
merit  my  warmest  commendations.  For  nearly  five  hours  this  Regiment  maintained  a  rear-guard  fight  over  most  difficult  ground  with  a  bold 
and  active  enemy  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  so  successfully  was  this  duty  performed  that  not  a  single  baggage  animal  or 
load  was  lost.  It  is  therefore  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  bring  the  gallant  conduct  of  this  fine  Regiment  once  more  to  the  special  notice  of  His 
Excellency  and  the  Government  in  India.' 

In  his  Forty-One  Years  in  India,  Lord  Roberts  wrote:  'On  the  24th  May,  1 879, 1  held  a  parade  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  at  which  6450 
officers  and  men  were  present.  They  were  thoroughly  fit  and  workmanlike,  and  being  anxious  that  the  tribesmen  see  what  grand  soldiers  I  had 
at  hand  should  an  advance  be  necessary,  I  invited  all  the  neighbouring  clans  to  witness  the  display...  At  this  parade  I  had  the  great  pleasure  ol 
decorating  Captain  Cook  with  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  Subadar  Ragobir  Nagarkoti,  Jemadar  Pursoo  Khatri,  Native  Doc  tor  Sartkar  Dass,  and 
five  Riflemen  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  the  attack  on  the  Spingawi  Kotal,  and  during  die  passage 
of  the  Mangior  defile.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  Major  Galbraith,  who  owed  his  life  to  Captain  Cook  s  intrepidity  and  Majc it  I  it/ -I  iugh, 
whose  life  was  saved  by  Jemadar  (then  Havildar)  Pursoo  Khatri,  should  both  have  been  present  on  the  parade. 

Refs:  Deeds  of  Valour  of  the  Indian  Soldier  (Hypher). 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Gunner  Hugh  Adams,  Royal  Artillery 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  3  clasps,  Peiwar  Kotal,  Charasia,  Kabul  (6774  Gr.  H.  Adams,  G/3rd  R.A.)  extremely  fine 
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"G"  Battery,  3rd  Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  seived  with  distinction  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  during  the  first  campaign  and 
was  warmly  thanked  in  orders  for  its  conduct  on  that  occasion.  During  the  second  campaign  it  was  present  at  the  action  of  Charasia,  and  in  the 
operations  round  Kabul  in  December  1879,  including  the  assaults  of  the  Takht-i-Shah  and  the  Asmai  Heights,  and  in  the  action  of  the  23rd 
December.  On  5  August  1880,  the  battery  commenced  its  return  march  from  Kabul  to  India.  Gunner  Hugh  Adams,  died  on  25  September 
1 880,  a  month  after  G/3  arrived  home  in  India. 

Ref:  WO  100/54. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Colour-Sergeant  John  Yule,  72nd  Highlanders,  mentioned  in  despatches  for 
being  'first  man  up'  in  the  assault  on  the  Takht-i-Shah,  when  he  captured  two  enemy  standards,  and  killed  in 
action  on  the  following  day 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  2  clasps,  Charasia,  Kabul  (1400  Cr.  Sgt.  J.  Yule,  72nd  Highrs.)  hairline  scratch  in  obverse 
field,  otherwise  brilliant  extremely  fine 
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Following  the  massacre  of  the  British  embassy  at  Kabul  in  September  1 879,  the  72nd  Highlanders  were  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  brigade 
under  Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Baker  (qv)  in  the  Kurram  Division  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force.  On  6  October  they  were  employed  in  the  action  at 
Charasia,  as  one  of  the  two  leading  battalions  in  Baker's  outflanking  movement,  which  contributed  to  the  rout  of  the  army  of  Kabul  and  the 
capture  of  nearly  all  its  guns.  Roberts  entered  Kabul  on  the  10th  and  the  force  prepared  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  but  in  the  second  week  of 
December  a  local  uprising  took  place  under  Mahomed  Jan,  who  having  welded  together  a  strong  and  dangerous  force  of  45,000  men,  began 
to  occupy  the  surrounding  heights.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  a  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gerald  Money  (qv),  consisting  of  the  72nd 
Highlanders,  3rd  Sikhs  and  5th  Gurkhas,  made  a  second  attempt  to  assault  the  'craggy  eminence'  atop  the  Takht-i-Shah,  in  conjunction  with  a 
force  under  Baker  co-operating  from  the  Beni  Hissar  side. 

The  assault  on  the  Takht-i-Shah  could  clearly  be  seen  by  General  Roberts  in  the  Sherpur  Cantonment  who  wrote:  'The  slopes  leading  up  to  it 
were  covered  with  huge  masses  of  jagged  rock,  intersected  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  its  natural  great  strength  was  increased  by 
breastworks,  and  stockades  thrown  up  at  different  points.  A  brilliant  charge  by  the  combined  troops  now  took  place,  the  two  Highland  corps 
[72nd  and  92ndl  vying  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  reaching  the  summit  first.  It  fell  to  the  72nd,  Colour  Sergeant  Yule  of  that  regiment 
being  the  foremost  man  on  the  top.  The  enemy  made  a  most  determined  stand,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  and  heavy  loss  that  they 
were  driven  off  the  heights'.  Besides  being  the  first  man  on  the  summit,  Yule  also  captured  two  Afghan  standards,  and  received  a  mention  in 
Roberts'  despatches  ( London  Gazette  4  May  1 880): 

'Colour-Sergeant  John  Yule,  72nd  Highlanders,  was  the  first  man  up,  and  captured  two  standards.  This  gallant  non-commissioned  officer  was,  I 
regret  to  say,  killed  on  the  following  day.' 

On  the  1 4th,  Yule  was  assigned  to  take  part  in  the  seizure  and  retention  of  Conical  Hill  during  Baker's  storming  of  the  Asmai  Heights,  to  the 
east  of  Kabul.  The  hill  was  assaulted  by  sixty-four  men  of  the  72nd,  under  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Spens,  together  with  the  Guides  Infantry,  all 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. ).  Clarke,  and  was  successfully  held  despite  repeated  attempts  to  regain  it  by  the  Afghans.  At  length  the  enemy 
reassembled  and,  reinforced,  came  on  in  great  numbers.  Spens,  accompanied  by  Colour-Sergeant  Yule,  volunteered  to  meet  them  at  the 
head  of  a  charge  made  by  the  Guides,  and  dashing  headlong  into  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  killed  the  front  man  before  being  cut  down  himself 
Colour-Sergeant  Yule  was  himself  killed  by  a  gunshot  wound  to  the  pelvis. 

John  Yule  had  enlisted  in  the  Aberdeen  District  as  a  Private  with  H.M.  72nd  Highlanders  on  18  May  1868,  aged  21  years 

Refs:  WO  12/7983;  WO  16/1947;  WO  100/52;  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-1880  (Shadbolt);  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  The  Second 
Afghan  War  (Hanna). 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  and  'Afghan  Boundary  Commission'  group  of  three  to  Captain  A.  F.  Cotton,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps 

(a)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  2  clasps,  Charasia,  Kabul  (Lt.  A.  F.  Cotton,  Bl.  S.C.) 

(b)  Izzat-1-Afghania,  gold  medal,  instituted  in  1885  by  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  for  award  to  members  of  the 
Russo-Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  reverse  plain 

(c)  Afghanistan,  unidentified  silver  medal,  probably  awarded  on  the  same  occasion,  good  very  fine  and  very 
rare 
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Alfred  Fox  Cotton,  the  scion  of  a  famous  military  family  which  included  Lord  Combermereof  Bhurtpoorand  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  among  its 
members,  was  a  nephey  of  General  Sir  Sydney  Cotton  (qv),  and  the  son  of  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.,  R.E.  Fie  was  born  on  1  I  January 
1 850,  and  was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  on  23  September  1871,  having  passed  out  of  Sandhurst  with  'flying  colours.  According  to  his 
sister  Lady  Hope,  he  revealed  his  success  at  R.M.C.  to  the  family  circle  with  becoming  modesty.  'He  arrived  at  Woodcot  [the  family  home  in 
Dorking]  one  Saturday  afternoon  as  usual,  for  he  always  spent  Sunday  with  us;  and,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  he  greeted  my  father  with  the 
words:  "What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  won  the  first  prize  for  fencing?''  So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
fencing-sticks  to  our  joy  and  pride.  Then  he  added:  "Look  at  this!"  and  put  into  his  father  s  hands  a  sword,  it  is  the  Good  Conduct  Sword!  Out 
of  eight  hundred  men  his  son  had  received  this  honour!  My  father's  delight  and  surprise  were  indeed  very  great.  Soon,  however,  my  brother 
had  to  leave  to  join  his  regiment;  there  were  sad  hearts  at  Woodcot,  for  he  had  always  been  a  devoted  son.' 

Appointed  to  the  20th  (Punjab)  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant  on  28  October  1 871 ,  Cotton  served  during  the  second 
campaign  of  the  Afghan  War  of  1 878-80  as  a  Transport  officer  with  the  Kurram  Division,  Kabul  Field  Force,  taking  part  in  the  advance  on 
Kabul,  the  action  at  Charasia,  and  in  the  operations  around  Kabul  and  the  defence  of  Sherpur  in  December  1879.  He  was  twice  mentioned  in 
despatches,  firstly  for  his  services  at  Charasia  and  again  for  the  defence  of  Sherpur. 

On  30  August  1884,  a  detachment  of  three  British  officers,  five  native  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Meiklejohn,  left  Jullunclur  as  escort  to  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ridgeway  as  Chiet 
Political  Officer,  and  proceeded  to  Quetta.  Thence  they  went  on  camels  to  Bala  Murghab  via  Nushki,  crossing  the  Helmund  on  the  16th  of 
December.  At  Bala  Murghab  they  went  into  winter  quarters,  having  completed  a  long  and  arduous  marchof  more  than  one  thousand  miles, 
the  thermometer  having  varied  between  103”  and  11°  below  freezing. 


From  Chilik  Cotton  wrote  to  his  father.  Sir  Arthur:  'Our  camp  will  be  five  thousand  feet  high,  and  we  are  going  there  to  escape  the  heat,  while 
we  are  waiting  to  hear  what  the  Government  is  going  to  do  with  us.  While  on  the  move,  there  is  not  much  time  for  anything  except 
unavoidable  work.  We  march  at  1  a.m.,  to  get  as  much  of  our  stage  as  possible  done  before  the  sun  gets  up,  so  one  wants  a  good  sleep  in  the 
day,  while  the  march  takes  about  a  third  of  the  day,  when  one  does  twenty-one  miles,  as  we  did  this  morning,  so,  as  a  result,  mother's 
correspondence  suffers.  The  present  plan,  if  we  can  get  off,  is  for  Ridgeway  with  the  cavalry  and  bulk  of  the  mission  to  go  by  Kabul  to 
Peshawar,  while  I  escort  Durand  through  Chitral,  Cilgit,  and  Kashmir.  If  we  do  not  do  that  pretty  soon,  the  high  passes  will  be  snowed  up,  and  a 
new  programme  will  be  necessary.  It  is  dreary  work  waiting  about  like  this,  and  we  had  a  bad  month  of  it  at  Karkin. 


In  the  spring  of  1885,  the  Commission  marched  to  Panjdeh,  where  they  met  the  Russians  and  Afghans.  From  Panjdeh  they  marched  to 
Guleran,  where  they  halted  ten  days  and  then  marched  to  Chishmasaz.  Here  they  heard  that  the  Russians  and  Afghans  were  fighting  at 
Panjdeh,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  latter  had  been  massacred.  From  Chishmasaz  they  marched  for  Terpul,  and  on  4th  April,  when  crossing 
the  Ao  Sufed  Pass,  a  violent  snow  storm  was  encountered.  Many  camp  followers  and  baggage  animals  succumbed,  and  most  oft  he  baggage 
had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  not  until  four  days  later  that  a  party  of  the  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Rawlins  succeeded  in  bringing  it  in. 


In  November  1885,  the  strength  of  the  es<  oil  being  reduced,  Major  Meiklejohn  and  I  ieutenant  Rawlins,  with  the  main  part  ol  the  detachment, 
left  for  India,  leaving  f  otlon  with  sixty-five  N.(  .O.'s  and  men,  and  Subadar  Arsala  Khan  and  lemadar  Alim  Khan.  Cotton's  party  proc  eeded  as 
treasure  esc  ort  towards  Maitnena. 
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He  wrote  to  his  father  My  psrty  <  >i  sixty  seven  men  is  to  form  Ridgeway's  esc  ort.  rhe  <  avalry  escort  he  had  from  Zuificar  to  Mart  halt  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  sue  i  ess.  I  don  t  think  the  men  will  give  muc  h  trouble,  I  hey  are  great  strong  fellows  very  r  heerful,  .wul  it  is  .1  f joint  of 
honour  never  to  admit  that  they  feel  I i rc*< i,  or  to  make  .in  exr  use  to  gel  off  anything.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  they  require  to  he  kept  under  strict 
discipline.  ( )l  t ourse,  my  very  small  <  ommand  does  not  oc r  upy  me  muc  h,  and,  in  addition  to  my  military  duties,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  politic  a  I  stall  since  November.  Among  the  people  reduced  was  the  (  ommissariat  offic  er,  and  that  part  of  the  work  falls  to  me  al  pre  •  ni. 
Ridgeway,  however,  says  he  will  give  someone  else  a  turn  of  it,  after  a  bit.  My  first  job  was  to  toiler  t  the  winter  supplies  (or  the  mission,  with 
very  short  notice,  and  I  had  to  get  over  a  good  many  difficulties.  I  his  place  belongs  to  the  Wali  of  Mamiena,  who  is  only  a  tributary  of  the 
Amir.  I  he  people  are  Nabaks  and  hate  the  Afghans,  and  the  present  r  hief's  government  is  weak.  Thus,  between  the  lor  al  authorities  fearing 
that  the  Afghans  would  think  too  much  was  being  done  for  us,  and  theri  inability  to  force  their  subjects  to  do  enough,  it  is  hard  work  to  obey  a 
sudden  call.  However,  the  work  was  done  alright,  and  Ridgeway  expressed  his  satisfaction.' 

Cotton,  himself,  returned  to  England  on  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission's  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  Pandjeh  was  handed  to 
the  Russians,  in  exchange  for  control  of  a  strategic  pass.  The  British  Government  maintained  that  the  settlement  was  an  example  of  wise 
diplomacu,  but  to  many  officers  it  looked  like  a  humiliation.  For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  <  .■  >ld 
Medal  from  the  King  of  Afghanistan,  the  grandson  of  Dost  Mohamed. 

Cotton  was  promoted  Brevet  Major  on  1 6  February  1 887,  and  in  1 889  was  serving  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  4th  Gurkhas,  as  a  Wing  Officer.  I  ie 
had  married  whilst  in  England  in  June  1 881 ,  Marion  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Heath,  and  returning  to  England 
together  on  leave  in  December  1 889,  Cotton  became  gravely  ill  and  died  while  still  at  sea. 

Refs:  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  His  Life  and  Work  (Lady  Hope);  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1 878-80  (Shadbolt);  Historical  Records  of  the  20th 
Infantry,  Brownlow's  Punjabis. 
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The  historically  important  group  to  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E., 
'Boundary-Maker'  and  'Peace-Maker',  and  architect  of  the  Durand  Line  which  finally  settled  the  frontiers  of 
the  Indian  Empire  with  Afghanistan 


(a)  1  he  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Si .  Michael  and  Si .  George,  C ,.<  m.e Knight  ( ,rand  (  ross  set  of  insignia, 
comprising  collar  chain,  silver-gilt  and  enamels;  sash  badge,  large  type,  silver  gilt  and  enamels;  and  brea  t 
star,  silver-gilt  and  enamels,  a  few  chips  and  flakes  to  the  i  entres  of  the  badge,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

(b)  The  Mosi  Exalted  Order  of  iiie  Star  of  India,  K.C.S.I.,  Knighi  Commander's  set  of  insignia,  comprising  neck 
badge  in  gold,  silver  and  enamels,  the  central  carved  cameo  of  Queen  Victoria  boldly  exec  uted  and  surrounded 
by  the  motto  ol  the  Order  set  with  diamonds;  and  breast  star  in  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  the  central  motto  of 
the  Order  set  with  diamonds,  some  very  minor  chipping  and  repairs  to  enamel  on  star,  otherwise  nearly 
extremely  fine 

(c)  The  Most  Emineni  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  K.C.I.E.,  Knight  Commander's  set  of  insignia,  comprising  neck 
badge  in  gold  and  enamels;  and  breast  star  in  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  enamel  chip  to  centre  of  star, 
otherwise  extremely  fine 

(d)  Jubilee  1897,  silver,  unnamed  as  issued 

(e)  Coronation  1902,  silver,  unnamed  as  issued 

(f)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  2  clasps,  Charasia,  Kabul  (Mr.  H.  M.  Durand,  Bengal  C.S.  Poll.  Offr.) 

(g)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Burma  1885-87  (Mr.  H.  M.  Durand,  C.S.,  C.S.I.) 

(h)  Spain,  Coronation  M edal  of  Alphonso  XIII,  gilt,  the  last  five  mounted  'Cavalry'  style  as  originally  worn, 
some  contact  marks  to  the  medals,  otherwise  generally  good  very  fine  or  better 
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Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  'Boundary-Maker'  and  'Peace-Maker',  was  born  on  14 
February  1850,  at  Sehore  in  the  Bhopal  State.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Marion  Durand,  the  hero  of  Ghuznee,  and  his  wife,  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  McCaskill  (qv),  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee.  In  1853 
the  infant  'Morty'  was  brought  to  England  when  his  father  came  home  on  furlough. 
On  his  parents'  return  to  India  in  1 856  he  was  placed  with  his  two  brothers  and  four 
sisters  in  the  charge  of  their  McCaskill  aunts  in  Switzerland.  One  day  in  the  late 
summer  of  1857,  Pastor  Dufour,  or  'Old  Duffer',  who  was  responsible  for  the 
children's  education,  took  Mortimer  and  his  eldest  brother  to  the  top  of  a  vineclad  hill 
and  broke  the  news  of  their  mother's  death.  She  had  been  with  her  husband  in  Central 
India  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  and  had  died  in  childbirth,  worn  out  by  'exposure 
and  fatigue'. 

In  1858,  General  Durand  returned  from  India  to  take  up  a  post  in  England  in 
connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Army,  bringing  with  him  his  second 
wife,  whose  first  husband,  the  Rev  Henry  Polehampton,  had  died  during  the  Defence 
of  Lucknow.  The  family  settled  at  East  Sheen  and  in  1 862,  young  Durand  was  sent  to 
school  in  Norfolk.  He  looked  forward  to  going  on  to  Harrow  and  one  of  the  great 
Universities  but  was  disappointed  when  he  was  sent  instead  to  Blackheath  Proprietary 
School. 


At  sixteen  his  education  was  continued  at  Eton  House,  Tonbridge,  where  he  developed  the  urge  to  become  a  soldier  but  it  was  his  father's  wish 
that  he  should  study  for  the  Indian  Civil  SeiMce,  believing  that  his  own  career  in  India  had  suffered  from  the  predominance  of  the  Civil  Service. 
It  was  to  remain  Durand's  life  long  regret  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  follow  his  father  into  the  Army.  On  being  presented  to  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  at  a  Levee  at  Fort  William  during  his  first  weeks  in  Calcutta,  he  was  filled  with  'confusion  and  shame'  when  the  Commander-in-Chief 
roared  "What!  a  Durand  and  not  a  soldier."  Years  later  Durand  told  Lord  Roberts,  "I  have  never  passed  a  day  of  my  life  without  a  pang  of 
regret  at  not  being  a  soldier."  Whilst  studying  for  the  open  competition  by  which  the  I.C.S.  recruited  since  the  demise  of  Haileybury,  young 
Durand,  who  had  also  become  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  learnt  of  his  father's  unfortunate  end  on  the  North  West  Frontier.  General  Durand 
was  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  and,  whilst  visiting  an  Indian  chief,  protocol  demanded  that  he  mount  an  elephant  belonging  to 
the  potentate.  The  animal  was  led  towards  a  covered  gateway  too  low  for  it  to  pass  through,  and,  becoming  alarmed,  it  lunged  forward, 
crushing  the  howdah  and  the  General  against  the  roof.  The  General,  a  man  of  'great  height',  was  throw-n  out  across  a  low-  wall,  breaking  his 
back.  Before  he  died  he  uttered  'Tell  Morty  that  he  has  been  a  joy  and  comfort  to  me  all  his  life,  from  hard  W'ork  and  trying  to  do  my  w  ishes.  " 

In  the  spring  of  1 871,  Durand  heard  that  an  aunt  was  trapped  without  funds  in  Paris  which  was  then  under  the  bloody  mob  rule  of  the 
Commune.  Durand  and  a  friend  started  for  Paris  immediately  and  after  several  encounters  with  lowly  Frenchmen  and  arrogant  Germans 
succeeded  in  rescuing  Madame  Durand  from  her  plight.  In  the  summer  that  followed,  the  resurgence  in  the  Volunteer  movement  in  England 
allowed  Durand  to  fulfil  in  some  small  part  his  thwarted  military  ambition  by  joining  the  Inns  of  Court  Volunteers.  While  'paddling  along  in  the 
mud'  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  of  1 872  he  met  his  cousin  Hugh  Gough,  a  meticulously  turned  out  subaltern  of  the  1 0th  Hussars,  ‘beautifully 
mounted  and  very  smart  in  every  way,  with  leopard  skin  saddle-cloth,  incipient  moustache  and  glass  in  one  eye  Durand's  salute  was 
returned  with  'freezing  haughtiness'. 

Having  delayed  his  departure  for  the  East  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  in  late  1872,  Durand  finally  started  for  India  on  9  January 
1 873.  On  account  of  his  father's  popularity  he  w'as  warmly  received  by  the  Bengal  Secretarial,  and  found  he  had  friends  in  high  places. 
Appointed  to  the  province  of  Lower  Bengal  as  Assistant  Judge  at  Howrah,  young  Durand  lived  in  Calcutta  and  each  da\  i  rossed  the  Hough  I  v  to 
his  Court  where,  having  passed  his  Bengali  Lower  Standard  examination  w  ithin  a  few  wwks  of  his  arrival,  he  was  let  loose  to  trv  his  first 
cases.  In  August  1873  he  was  transferred  200  miles  up  country  to  Bhagalpur,  a  station  with  a  European  population  of  a  dozen  or  so  white 
administrators  and  their  ladies,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  district  containing  some  two  million  Indians.  The  daily  routine  was  scarcely 
strenuous.  Durand  would  rise  about  five,  ride  out  and  gallop  his  'Waler'  on  the  race  course  or  walk  up  some  partridge:  return  home  for  a  bath 
and  breakfast;  spend  a  couple  hours  in  Court  listening  to  petitions  and  dispensing  justice,  then  make  for  the  racket  court,  or  on  'ladies  days'  go 
to  the  recreation  ground  near  the  river  and  play  tennis  or  badminton.  In  the  evenings  the  Europeans  would  usually  forgather  in  one  or  other  of 
their  houses,  or  join  the  social  round  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry  in  their  cantonment  two  miles  down  the  road.  Life  at  Bhagalpur 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  retired  judge’s  daughter,  Ella  Sandys,  whom  he  married  in  the  spring  ot  187  >. 
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In  June  1 874  Durand  joined  the  fast  track  to  the  top  on  being  appointed  Attache  in  the  Indian  Foreign  Office,  'the  blue  riband  of  the  service',  at 
Simla,  where  he  quickly  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  helped  organise  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Tour  of  India,  and  in  1 876  was  appointed  First  Assistant  to  Alfred  Lyall,  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Rajputana.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  Durand  attended  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi,  seen  by  many  as  the  most  important  ceremony  to  take  place  since  the 
arrival  of  the  British  in  India.  Durand  wrote  of  the  event:  'Looking  down  from  the  historic  Ridge,  where  a  little  body  of  Englishmen  and  loyal 
Indians  had  stood  at  bay,  besieging  and  besieged,  through  the  terrible  summer  of  1 857,  one  saw  in  every  direction  long  streets  of  tents  -  a  real 
city  of  canvas.  There  our  fiercest  fighting  had  been  twenty  years  before;  there  the  English  Empire  was  now  to  be  formally  proclaimed.  It  was 
proclaimed  with  great  pomp,  and,  on  the  whole  Lord  Lytton  (Northbrook's  successor]  was  successful  in  a  very  difficult  task.' 

In  November  1 877,  he  was  recalled  to  the  Foreign  Office,  but,  in  September  1 879,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  applied  for  Durand 
'to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition  to  Kabul,  where  poor  Cavagnari,  Jenkyns,  Hamilton,  the  Doctor  and  seventy  of  the  Guides  have  been 
butchered.'  He  started  from  Simla  in  late  September  to  join  Roberts'  Kabul  Field  Force  as  Political  Officer  in  the  Kurram  Valley,  wearing  'a 
huge  claymore'  and  'an  equally  large  double-barrelled  pistol'  in  his  belt.  In  December,  following  the  concentration  of  the  British  force  in  the 
Sherpur  cantonments,  Durand  was  actively  engaged  in  the  fighting  and  one  occasion,  when  armed  with  an  oriental  sword,  'which  he  had  little 
idea  how  to  handle',  his  hand  was  injured  when  trying  to  ward  off  a  blow  from  a  man  trying  to  cut  at  his  thigh. 

On  the  1 1th  December,  in  the  Chardeh  Valley,  he  took  part  in  the  recovery  of  some  guns  and  the  dead  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who,  having  fallen 
in  an  earlier  attempt  to  save  them,  had  been  'dreadfully  mutilated  by  Afghan  knives'.  Major-General  Sir  Charles  MacGregor  reported 
Durand's  valuable  services  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  Afghanistan  Medal  roll,  Roberts  noted:  'Mr.  Durand  was  under  fire  on  the  11th 
December,  1879,  on  which  occasion  he  behaved  with  conspicuous  gallantry.'  Durand  afterwards  remarked  that  he  'valued  the  medal  and  the 
recommendation  that  gained  it  for  him,  more  than  any  other  he  was  given'. 

Durand's  experiences  in  the  Second  Afghan  War  equipped  him  with  an  insight  and  appreciation  of  the  military  point  of  view,  rare  among 
'civilians',  who  tended  to  look  down  on  military  officers.  Moreover,  his  despatches  impressed  Lyall,  who  was  now  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend:  'Morty  Durand  sends  me  excellent  letters,  so  good  indeed  that  the  Ghilzais  in  the  Khurd  Kabul  are  in  the  habit  of  abducting 
them;  I  have  lost  more  than  one.  I  saw  one  of  them  printed  in  the  Viceroy's  private  collection  of  papers,  but  I  don't  tell  Durand,  as  it  might 
affect  the  freedom  of  his  style.' 

At  the  end  of  January  1 880,  Durand  was  recalled  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  Under-Secretary  at  Calcutta,  to  find  that  Lyall  was  proceeding  to 
Afghanistan  to  discuss  Roberts'  proposal  to  divide  Afghanistan  in  to  provinces,  ruled  by  Governors  subseivient  to  the  British.  Durand,  who  was 
in  favour  of  annexation,  condemned  division  of  the  country  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  annex 
provinces  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Lyall's  absence  brought  Durand  into  close  contact  with  the  clever  and  cultured  Lytton,  whose 
household  he  joined.  Like  many  in  India,  Durand  found  the  Viceroy's  character  distasteful.  Lytton  invariably  kept  him  up  until  midnight  playing 
whist;  'They  then  began  work  and  for  several  hours  discussed  replies  to  the  various  telegrams  that  had  arrived  during  the  day,  after  which  His 
Excellency  was  free  to  retire  to  bed,  whereas  Durand  had  to  work  until  breakfast-time  putting  everything  into  due  form,  and  frequently  having 
to  take  a  bath  instead  of  a  night's  rest.' 

Under  the  next  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon,  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to  be  absorbed  with  the  Afghan  question  at  least  until  Amir  Abdur  Rahman 
had  asserted  his  authority  over  Ayub  Khan  and  his  followers  at  Kandahar  in  1 881 .  Internally,  Ripon  was  a  reformer  and  Durand  foresaw 
trouble  as  a  result  of  his  policies.  While  acting  as  his  Private  Secretary,  he  observed:  'Lord  Ripon  will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes  coming  to  grief 
before  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  here.  I  like  him  and  respect  him  as  a  good  and  honest  man,  but  he  is  painfully  cautious  and  'funky  -  and  he 
does  not  support  his  men  as  he  should  do.  He  has  made  one  or  two  bad  mistakes  of  late,  from  sheer  timidity.'  In  the  autumn  of  1881 ,  Durand 
accompanied  Ripon  on  a  tour  of  Rajputana,  and  as  usual  was  bored  by  the  receptions  and  banquets.  On  the  return  journey  to  Calcutta  he 
visited  his  father-in-law,  old  Judge  Sandys,  at  Bhagalphur  and  was  distressed  to  find  him  suffering  from  senile  dementure,  living  in  a  tree  and 
spending  his  waking  hours  excavating  a  cave. 

Lord  Dufferin,  however,  who  was  sent  out  'primarily  to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by  Lord  Ripon's  impulsive  optimism',  was  rather  more  to 
Durand's  liking  -  'By  far  the  best  Viceroy  I  have  seen  yet'.  Durand  had  good  reason  for  liking  Dufferin.  He  was  far  less  interested  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  India  than  foreign  affairs  and  in  1 885  he  made  Durand  Foreign  Secretary,  at  the  extremely  young  age  of  thirty-five.  A  year 
earlier,  Durand  had  been  given  the  choice  of  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  or  taking  charge  of  the  Boundary  Commission  (eventually  headed  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (later  Sir)  West  Ridgeway)  which,  with  a  Russian  comission,  set  out  to  delimit  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Russian  Foreign  Office  was  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  Russian  War  Office  continued  to  urge  the  inexorable 
advance  towards  British  India.  In  early  1885  there  was  a  major  crisis  when  the  Russians  proceeded  to  capture  and  occupy  Panjdeh,  which 
Abdur  Rahman  claimed  to  be  part  of  his  territory.  Panjdeh  was  dangerously  close  to  Herat  and  since  the  Government  of  India  had  guaranteed 
the  'integrity  and  independence'  of  Afghanistan,  they  were  bound,  if  Abdur  Rahman  required  them  to  do  so,  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of 
Panjdeh,  by  force.  While  neither  the  British  or  the  Russians  wanted  to  go  to  war  over  Panjdeh,  Herat  was  a  different  matter  and  for  several 
weeks  'the  occasion  of  long  and  miserable  war'  was  a  stark  possibility. 

By  good  fortune  when  news  came  that  the  Russians  had  entered  Panjdeh,  Abdur  Rahman  was  paying  Dufferin  a  state  visit  at  Rawalpindi,  and  it 
fell  to  Durand  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster.  'We  received  the  news  about  dinner  time  one  evening,  and  I  drove  at  once  to  tell  him  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  people  and  the  wounding  and  death  of  his  general.'  Considering  the  alarm  the  crisis  was  generating  elsewhere,  Durand  was 
astonished  to  find  the  Amir  was  unmoved.  'He  begged  me  not  to  be  troubled.  He  said  that  the  loss  of  two  hundred  or  two  thousand  men  was  a 
mere  nothing,  and,  as  for  the  general,  that  was  less  than  nothing.  There  were  lots  of  generals  in  Afghanistan.' 

Dufferin,  having  been  British  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  was  as  anxious  for  a  settlement  with  Russia  as  anyone,  but  being,  in  Durand's 
words,  'always  ready  for  a  bold  game',  was  fully  prepared  to  send  troops  to  Herat,  despite  the  military  authorities  'throwing  the  wettest  of 
blankets'  over  the  idea.  While  the  Amir's  initial  reaction  to  the  news  was  favourable,  he  afterwards  'pretended  to  take  the  business  as  an 
afront'  and  there  remained  the  possibility  that  he  might  hold  the  Government  to  its  promise  of  military  intervention.  Fortunately  Dufferin, 
through  his  talks  with  the  Amir,  managed  to  establish  a  satisfactory  relationship. 

'It  was  a  curious  thing,'  Durand  wrote,  'to  see  him  and  Lord  Dufferin  together.  On  the  one  side  the  trained  diplomatist  with  his  cordial  refined 
manner,  playing  a  bad  hand  with  admirable  skill  -  on  the  other,  the  rough  strong  savage,  never  yielding  the  smallest  ot  advantages  and  striking 
home  at  limes  very  forcibly.'  Abdur  Rahman  reminded  Durand  of  'a  sort  of  Afghan  Henry  VIII  and  an  old  hoar  -  the  latter  similitude  being 
brought  home  to  one  by  a  huge  single  tusk  which  formed  a  marked  feature  in  his  countenance  until  Miller  the  dentist  pulled  it  out .  In  the  end, 
the  ministrations  of  Miller  the  dentist,  the  bestowal  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  a  meeting  with  the  son  of  the  Queen-Empress,  the  Duke  of 
(  onnaught,  who  together  with  his  I  )u<  hess,  was  also  in  the  Viceroy's  camp,  all  contributed  to  the  Amir's  good  humour  but  had  little  direct 
bearing  m  settling  the  Panjdeh  crisis.  All  along  Abdur  Rahman  had  been  prepared  to  let  the  matter  rest,  as  he  had  no  wish  for  his  country  to  be 
turned  into  a  battlefield  for  his  quarelling  neighbours. 
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Before  the  end  of  I8fir>,  Durand  was  faced  with  another  international  <  risis  when  the 
Burmese  government  of  the  effete  King  I  hebaw,  intriguing  with  the  Frenc  h,  imposed 
an  unjustified  and  <  rippling  fine  on  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company,  and  rejected  all 
attempts  at  abitration.  On  21  Or  tober  Durand  told  his  diary:  '  I  he  season  has  ended 
with  an  ultimatum  to  Burma.  I  have  advocated  annexation  and  this  is  agreed  upon. 
We  settled  it  last  Sunday  after  breakfast,  sitting  in  Lord  Dufferin's  veranda  after  the 
usual  custom,  with  the  hum  of  bees  round  us,  and  a  sweet  sunny  breeze.'  I  wo  weeks 
after  British  troops  crossed  the  frontier  on,  14  November,  Thebaw  surrendered  and 
was  immediately  deported  to  India  with  his  depraved  queen,  Supayalat.  In  February 
1886,  Durand  accompanied  the  Vic  eroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Mandalay 
and  visited  Thebaw's  palace.  In  the  hall  containing  the  peacock  throne,  before  which 
the  British  Resident  and  the  burly  Scots  manager  of  the  Flotilla  Company  had  been 
forced  to  postrate  themselves,  Durand  reflected,  'I  could  not  help  but  feel  the  power 
of  the  sword,  as  I  saw  the  palace  of  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  full  of  our  big 
Englishmen  with  their  Sam  Browne  belts  and  long  and  straight  blades  and  brown 
bearded  faces'. 

In  view  of  the  former  suzerainty  of  China  over  Burma,  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  the 
annexation  of  Burma  became  a  cause  of  concern  at  Peking.  The  difficulty  was 
resolved  by  the  British  refraining  from  sending  a  Commercial  Mission  from  India  to 
Lhasa,  in  exchange  for  China  agreeing  to  waive  her  'shadowy  rights'  over  Burma. 
The  Tibetans,  believing  that  the  British  had  retreated  before  the  might  of  China, 
invaded  Sikkim  and  persuaded  the  Raja  to  strengthen  a  fort  at  Lingtu  which  was  in 
strict  contravention  to  the  British  right  of  free  passage  through  the  state  agreed  upon 
in  1814.  Following  the  failure  of  British  protests,  a  force  was  despatched  under 
General  Graham  which  captured  the  fort  and  subsequently  inflicted  a  complete 
defeat  on  the  Tibetans  that  attempted  to  recapture  it.  After  this  the  approach  of  an 
Amban  (a  Chinese  representative  of  the  Emperor)  was  annonunced,  and  Durand  was 
despatched  to  Sikkim  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

It  was  Durand's  opinion  that  the  most  important  internal  scheme  which  he  carried  through  during  his  Indian  career  was  the  creation  of 
Imperial  Service  Troops,  this  being  the  utilization  of  the  armies  of  the  Native  States  providing  they  met  certain  standards  of  efficiency  and 
equipment.  Lords  Dufferin  and  Roberts  were  both  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  scheme,  believing  that  any  measure  to  bind  up  the  interests  of 
the  Native  States  must  be  beneficial.  The  Princes  were  likewise  enthusiastic  since  they  might  at  last  resume  'the  profession  of  arms  which 
they,  like  the  Englishmen  of  good  family,  held  to  be  the  noblest  in  which  they  could  engage'.  In  1889  Durand  inspected  the  Punjab  State  Troops 
of  the  newly  raised  force:  '[They]  drill  like  Guards  ...  They  are  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  the  result  took  me  aback.  Such  fine  men  too,  big  Sikhs 
and  Mussulmans  full  of  pride  in  themselves.  Their  officers  had  only  one  request  -  "Send  us  on  service  the  next  frontier  expedition  and  let  us 
show  you  we  are  fit  to  fight."  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  army.'  In  the  searching  test  of  the  Great  War,  26,000  Imperial  Service  Troops 
went  overseas,  of  whom  some  1 ,700  officers  and  men  fell  on  active  service  and  more  than  500  won  gallantry  awards.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Durand  did  nothing  else,  he  'deserves  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  for  the  statesman- 1  ike  policy  of  trusting  the  princes  of  India  to  serve 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  enemies  of  the  Kaiser-i-Hind'. 

On  Lord  Dufferin's  departure  from  India  he  offered  his  Foreign  Secretary  a  K.C.S.I.,  but  it  was  suggested  that  Durand  was  too  young  for  such 
an  honour  and  Durand  declined  to  accept  it.  He  was  gazetted  a  K.C.I.E.  instead  on  1  January  1 889.  After  their  last  work  together  was  finished 
Dufferin  further  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  Foreign  Secretary  by  saying,  "Now  Durand,  I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will  surprise  you, 
but  literally  is  true.  If  I  were  ever  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  make  you  Viceroy  of  India.  Somewhat 
taken  aback,  Durand  retorted,  laughingly,  that  he  would  have  no  objection.  Dufferin  assured  him  that  he  was  entirely  serious  and  added.  "I 
never  shall  be  Prime  Minister  of  England,  but  I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to  see  you  in  my  place." 

In  the  autumn  of  1 889,  Durand's  health  broke  down  and  he  was  sent  home  on  long  furlough.  On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  invited  to  take 
command  of  the  somewhat  run  down  Simla  Volunteers.  Characteristically  he  took  his  part-time  soldiering  extremely  seriously,  and.  in  the 
spirit  of  the  'inherited  traditions  of  the  Mutiny',  told  the  Volunteers,  "Practice  is  everything.  You  can  no  more  make  war  without  practice  than 
you  can  make  boots.  For  the  purposes  of  defence,  which  is  the  main  business  of  volunteers,  determined  men  with  rifles  in  their  hands  can  do  a 
great  deal,  even  if  they  are  not  highly  drilled  troops.'  At  Simla  he  also  established  the  Durand  Football  Tournament,  which  ultimately  became 
the  leading  Association  event  in  India.  'Two  of  my  best  supporters  in  the  original  scheme,'  Durand  recalled  in  later  life,  'were  a  sporting  tailor 
and  a  man  employed  in  a  brewery  ...  I  got  somewhat  criticized  at  first  for  mixing  myself  up  with  them,  but  they  organized  a  town  team,  and  I 
organized  one  of  young  officers  and  Foreign  Office  clerks,  and  we  won  after  a  hard  fight  and  the  thing  caught  on.  Durand,  the  mainstay  of  his 
team,  was,  of  course,  captain  and  centre-forward. 

Since  the  meeting  at  Rawalpindi,  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Amir  had  become  increasingly  strained  owing  chiefly  to  his  inept 
attempts  to  control  the  major  warlike  tribes  inhabitating  the  buffer  zone  between  the  Russian  empire  and  British  India.  In  1886,  Durand 
summed  up  the  situation  as  this:  'The  Amir  is  a  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory'  ally,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  thoroughly  detested  throughout 
the  country.  His  cruelties  are  horrible,  and  one  feels  reluctant  to  support  him  in  power,  especially  as  he  shows  the  utmost  jealousy  of 
ourselves.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  that  his  fall  would  throw  everything  into  disorder  and  give  Russia  an  opening  I  should  not  be  sorry  to 
see  him  driven  from  the  country.' 

As  time  went  by  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  if  Afghanistan  was  to  be  maintained  as  a  satisfactory  cushion,  some  kind  ol  working 
arrangement  had  to  be  made  with  the  Amir  as  to  where  sovereignty  lay  among  the  turbulent  tribes  north  the  Indian  frontier.  Thus  the  questions 
of  Russian  expansionism  and  the  border  tribes  became  one,  and  it  was  clear  there  could  be  no  peace  until  the  matter  v\ns  settled.  Durand's 
first  move  was  to  reassure  Alxlur  Rahman  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  to  think  of  him  as  his  enemy  This  was  achieved  through  the  offices  ot 
Salter  Pyne,  who  from  1885  had  been  the  Amir's  chief  engineer  and  confidante  on  matters  concerning  foreign  policy  .  Pyne,  who  first  and 
foremost  was  an  Englishman,  was  briefed  during  a  visit  to  Calcutta  by  Durand  and  sent  to  Kabul  with  full  explanations  .is  to  why  the  disputed 
districts  had  been  occupied.  He  was  also  to  hint  that  if  the  proposed  mission  to  Kabul  headed  by  Lord  Roberts,  the  \  ictorious  general  of  the 
recent  war,  was  to  prove  objectionable,  Durand  was  prepared  to  visit  Kabul  without  any  escort  anil  rely  entirely  on  the  protection  of  His 
Highness. 
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Pyne  managed  to  entirely  change  the  attitude  of  the  Amir,  which  was  just  as  well  because  in  1893,  the  Russian  government  urgently 
demanded  that  the  Amir  withdraw  from  the  trans-Oxus  Roshan  and  Shignan  in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of  1 873  signed  by  Amir  Shere 
Ali.  In  June,  Durand  wrote:  'I  have  been  nominated  to  go  to  Kabul.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  duty  I  look  forward  to  with  unmixed  pleasure  for  the 
Amir  is  not  fond  of  giving  up  territory  and  he  is  likely  to  be  extremely  unpleasant  on  the  subject,  as  he  has  already  been  about  the  Khushk 
business.  However  the  thing  must  be  done,  and  if  the  Russians  do  not  embroil  matters  in  Shignan  and  Roshan  before  we  can  induce  the  Amir 
to  withdraw,  which  is  probably  their  game,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him  not  only  to  come  back  behind  the  Oxus,  but  to  be  reasonable 
about  our  frontier.' 

The  Durand  Mission  excited  intense  interest  in  India,  not  least  because  of  the  possibility  that  its  members  might  share  the  fate  of  Cavagnari  and 
his  staff.  So  far  did  this  opinion  prevail  outside  official  circles  that  when  a  prominent  hotelier  was  invited  to  act  as  mess  caterer  his  wife 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  tempt  her  husband  to  cross  the  frontier  -  not  even  a  C.I.E.! 

The  Mission  left  Peshawar  in  mid  September  and  was  met  at  the  frontier  by  the  twenty-plus  stone  Afghan  Commander,  Ghulam  Hyder  'a 
very  interesting  companion',  and  a  ragged  but  willing  escort.  The  first  town  that  lay  on  the  line  of  march  was  Jellalabad,  of  which  Durand 
observed,  'How  Sale  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  with  a  whole  brigade  in  this  place,  with  beautiful  flat  fighting  ground  all  round  him, 
passes  my  comphrehension'.  Following  the  official  entry  into  the  Kabul,  Durand  found  the  Amir  much  changed:  'I  looked  in  vain  for  my  old 
acquaintance  of  1 885,  the  Amir  of  today  is  a  quiet  gentlemanly  man  ...  he  was  most  cordial  to  me  personally,  repeating  that  I  was  an  old 
friend,  and  that  he  felt,  now  I  had  been  sent  here,  all  would  go  well.  He  held  my  hand  so  long,  and  was  so  very  affectionate,  that  I  began  to  feel 
quite  uncomfortable. 

The  negotiations  took  place  in  a  garden  house,  where  the  Amir  took  good  care  to  place  Durand  facing  the  light,  while  he  was  equally  careful 
to  turn  his  back  to  it.  The  first  matter  to  be  settled  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  trans-Oxus  provinces.  With  regard  to  this  the  Amir  made  his 
feelings  known  to  Durand  in  an  aside  after  the  first  meeting:  "We  must  finish  this  business  first,  as  you  have  begun  with  it,  but  really  the  other 
frontier  is  the  important  one.  This  is  a  matter  between  you  and  me  and  the  Russians.  My  people  will  not  care,  or  know,  whether  I  go 
backwards  or  forwards  in  Roshan  or  Shignan  but  they  care  very  much  to  know  how  they  stand  on  your  side."  Within  a  few  days  Durand's 
skilful  arguments  brought  about  the  required  result  and  he  was  able  to  write,  'We  are  in  complete  accord  about  the  northern  frontier.  His  view 
now  is  that  the  cis-Oxus  Darwaz,  which  he  receives  in  exchange,  is  really  worth  more  than  trans-Oxus  Shignan  and  Roshan,  and  that  he  has 
done  the  Russians.'  However,  Durand  felt  that  the  Amir  would  'push  us  rather  harder  on  our  side'. 

Durand's  diary  entry  for  24  October  1 893  runs:  'I  sat  with  the  Amir  today  from  11  till  near  4  o'clock.  For  the  first  hour  and  a  half  he  related  to 
us  his  experience  of  the  Russians,  how  they  had  humiliated  and  ill  treated  him  ...  Then  he  began  business,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  really  coming  to  terms  ...  nothing  was  really  decided.  Pyne  told  me  beforehand  nothing  would  be.  He  says  the  Amir 
never  gives  any  real  decision  except  on  Sundays.'  The  chief  obstruction  to  a  settlement  was  that  of  pride,  or  as  the  Amir  put  it  "Nam"  -  name  - 
honour.  Finally,  however,  he  declared  his  true  colours  and  told  Durand,  "I  would  fight  you  if  you  drove  me  to  it.  I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I 
would  fight,  though  I  know  what  the  result  would  be.  I  have  not  forgotten  Shir  Ali,  but  I  would  not  give  up  my  independence  without  a  fight  for 
my  honour.  But  remember  what  I  say.  Unless  you  drive  me  into  enmity,  I  am  your  friend  for  life.  And  why?  The  Russians  want  to  attack  India. 
You  do  not  want  to  attack  Russian  Turkistan.  Therefore  the  Russians  want  to  come  through  my  country  and  you  do  not.  People  say  I  would  join 
them  to  attack  you.  If  I  did  and  they  won,  would  they  leave  my  country?  Never.  I  should  be  their  slave  and  I  hate  them.' 

Thus  the  basis  for  a  settlement  was  formed  and  earnest  negotiation  began.  The  Amir  retained  Asmar  and  the  Waziri  district  of  Birmal,  and 
received  an  increase  in  his  subsidy  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  to  eighteen  lakhs  a  year,  in  exchange  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  claims  to  suzerainty 
over  the  frontier  tribes  from  Chitral  to  the  Persian  border.  He  also  agreed  to  accept  the  railway  development  at  New  Chaman  and  a 
withdrawal  from  Chagai,  through  which  a  railway  from  Quetta  to  Sistan  was  planned.  On  1 2  November  Durand  and  the  Amir  signed  the 
Agreement  under  which  the  Durand  Line  was  drawn  between  the  Amir's  territory  and  that  of  the  tribes.  Thereafter  the  border  tribes  became 
British  Protected  Persons,  living  in  a  belt  of  independent  but  protected  republics. 

In  1926  Durand's  biographer,  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  wrote:  'For  the  Indian  Empire  this  successful  Mission  constituted  the  most  important 
achievement  of  external  policy  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  only  did  it  stop  the  further  advance  of  Russia  towards  India,  but  it  removed  a 
constant  source  of  misunderstanding  and  irritation  with  that  Power.  Moreover,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1907, 
which  improved  relations  between  the  two  Powers  to  such  an  extent  that  their  co-operation  in  the  Great  War  was  thereby  materially 
facilitated.  Of  the  services  rendered  to  the  State  by  Durand,  the  great  maker  of  boundaries  and  thereby  the  great  peacemaker,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly.  The  Spectator,  which  referred  to  him  as  The  strongest  man  in  the  Empire,'  did  not  praise  him  too  highly,  and  there  were 
other  notices  of  the  most  complimentary  kind  in  the  Press.  The  Mission  to  the  Amir  was  his  grand  climateric  of  honour  and  success,  while  the 
three  decades  that  have  elapsed  only  prove  with  what  statesmanlike  sagacity  and  foresight  this  great  British  official  settled  the  frontiers  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  of  Afghanistan.' 

Durand  left  India  in  the  following  year  on  home  leave,  and  was  disappointed  to  receive  a  K.C.S.I.,  whereas  the  closest  parallel  indicated  a 
G.C.B.  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  it  was  rumoured  considered  a  K.C.S.I.  'good  enough  for  an  Indian  official'.  After  so  many  years  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  although  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  India  was  not  one  of  the  highest,  Durand  was  considering  an  application  for  a 
Chief  Commissionership,  when  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Tehran.  This  he  accepted  and  served  in  Persia  until  1 900 
when  he  was  created  a  G.C.M.G.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor.  From  1 900  to  1 903  he  was  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and  for 
the  following  four  years  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  suffered  a  stroke  in  the  spring  of  1924  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  died  on  Whitsunday,  8  June  1924,  at  Boldon,  Minehead. 

Refs:  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  (Sykes);  Debrett. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Gunner  Alfred  Roberts,  "E"  Battery  "B"  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (4455  Gunr.  A.  Roberts,  E.  Batt.  B.  Bde.  R.H.A.)  extremely  fine  and  a  rare 
casualty 

£1500-2000 


Gunner  Alfred  Roberts  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1880.  From  their  strength  of  5  officers  and  141  other  ranks,  the  casualties  in 
'E'  Battery  at  Maiwand  amounted  to  3  officers  and  1 8  N.C.O.'s  and  men  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  one  officer  and  1 2  men  wounded. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/54. 
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The  historic  and  poignant  campaign  pair  to  Major  G.  F.  Blackwood,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  Commanding  "E" 
Battery  "B"  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Maiwand,  wounded  early  in  the  day  and  later  killed  in  action  in  the 
walled  garden  where  the  last  stand  of  the  66th  Foot  was  fought 

(a)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Looshai  (2nd  Capt.  G.  F.  Blackwood,  Peshawur  Mountn.  By.) 

(b)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Maj.  G.  F.  Blackwood,  E.  Batt.  B.  Bde.  R.F1.A.)  the  pair  contained  in  an  old 
ebonised  display  frame  with  silver  label  inscribed  'Major  G.  F.  Blackwood,  R.H.A.,  Maiwand  July  27th  1880', 
the  second  with  minor  official  correction  to  second  initial,  otherwise  extremely  fine 
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George  Frederick  Blackwood,  the  son  of  a  Bengal  Artillery  officer  and  the  grandson 
of  William  Blackwood,  the  eminent  Edinburgh  publisher,  was  born  in  Moradabad  in 
1838,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military 
Academy  in  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Addiscombe.  Commissioned  into  the 
Bengal  Artillery  in  December  1857,  he  arrived  at  Bombay  and  was  almost 
immediately  given  command  of  two  guns  in  the  Rohilkhund  Moveable  Column  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkinson,  42nd  Highlanders.  Services  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  with  this  column  gained  him  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  a  Divisional 
Adjutancy  of  Artillery  at  Bareilly  and  Gwalior,  1859-1862,  but  not  the  relevant 
campaign  medal.  From  November  1 862  to  December  1 863,  he  acted  as  Adjutant  of 
the  22nd  Brigade,  R.A.,  and  afterwards  as  Adjutant  of  the  19th  Brigade,  R.A.,  until 
September  1864  when  he  received  his  'jacket'  and  joined  'A'  Battery,  'C'  Brigade,  a 
former  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  unit,  which  after  amalgamation  with  the  Royal 
Regiment  became  A/B,  R.H.A.,  on  being  ordered  home. 

Promoted  Captain  in  Fenruary  1867,  Blackwood  was  specially  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  Gunner  officers,  in  the  autumn  of  1 871 ,  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  to 
command  the  Artillery  in  the  Looshai  Expedition,  under  Brigadier-General 
Bourchier,  C.B.,  R.A.,  which  was  mounted  as  a  result  of  numerous  incursions 
culminating  in  the  massacre  at  the  Winchester  platantion.  After  many  skirmishes  and 
the  capture  of  villages,  Bourchier  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  the  Looshais  and,  in 
his  despatch,  dated  29  March  1872,  wrote: 

'Captain  Blackwood  and  officers  R.A.  nobly  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  corps.  The  word  "difficulty"  was  unknown  to  them.'  Shadbolt  adds: 
'A  report  drawn  up  by  Blackwood  on  the  Artillery  in  the  campaign  contained  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gun  most 
suitable  for  such  service,  and  on  the  management  of  artillery  and  the  equipment  of  elephants  in  mountain,  jungle,  and  morass  campaigning; 
and  was  printed  and  published  by  the  Government  of  India.'  For  his  services  in  the  expedition,  Blackwood  was  rewarded  in  September  1 872 
with  a  Brevet  Majority. 

Blackwood  next  commanded  a  horse  artillery  battery  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hills,  C.B.,  in  England,  and,  promoted  to  a 
regimental  Majority  in  1876,  exchanged  into  'G'  Battery,  3rd  Brigade,  R.A.,  which  he  brought  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  excite  'the 
approbations  of  the  highest  military  authorities  in  India’.  In  February  1878,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  remarked  that  the  battery  was  'in  a 
very  high  state  of  effir  iency:  Major  Blackwood  highly  commended'.  In  the  summer  of  1878,  Blackwood  repaired  to  Europe  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Second  Afghan  War.  I  ie  was  nevertheless  pleased  to  learn  that 
f ,/  f  had  been  pier  ted  for  active  servir  e  with  Roberts'  Kurram  Valley  Field  Force,  in  spite  of  a  devastating  outbreak  of  Ludiana’s  disease 
amongst  tin'  battery's  horses. 
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On  his  return  to  India  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 'E'  Battery,  'B'  Brigade,  R.H  A,  consisting  of  ix  other  officer  .  164  men,  200 
In  »im’s,  -int  l  six  9-poundei  guns,  at  Klrkee.  ( )n  16  January  1880,  he  pror  eeded  with  the  battery  on  .  i<  tivi t  service  to  Kandahar,  marching  first  to 
Bombay,  whence  il  look  ship  to  Karachi  and  was  <  onveyed  by  rail  to  Nari,  where  it  was  halted  for  nearly  .ix  weeks  awaiting  transport,  f  >n 
leaving  Nari  the  battery  mart  bed  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Quetta  whir  h  il  rear  bed  on  2r>  Mart  h,  before  pro r  ceding  to  Kandahar  where  a 
arrived  on  5  April  1880.  On  4  July  E/B  marc  bed  with  the  brigade  group  under  the  overall  command  of  Brigadier  ( jeneral  ( ,.  R.  S.  Burrows  to 
support  local  troops  under  the  Wali  of  Kandahar , taking  to  the  field  in  consequent  c  of  Ayub  Khan's  approar  h  from  Herat  Burrow  toe  <• 
consisted  of  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Brigadier-General  Nuttull,  comprising  E/B,  3rd  S<  inde  I  lorse,  and  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry;  and  an 
infantry  brigade,  comprising  66th  (Berkshire)  Regiment,  1st  Bombay  Grenadiers,  and  30th  Jac  ob's  Rifles. 

On  14  July  when  the  Wali's  troops  mutinied  at  Girishk  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I  telmand  River  opposite  the  British  line  of  marc  h,  lilac  i .wood 
was  immediately  ordered  to  get  his  guns  over  in  support  of  Nuttall's  cavalry.  After  a  difficult  passage  and  a  laborious  pursuit  whir  h  involved 
digging  ramps  for  the  guns  so  that  they  could  be  got  over  innumerable  irrigation  ditches  he  <  aught  up  with  Nuttull,  who  immediate! ,  ordered 
him  to  bring  the  four  guns  that  were  clear  into  action  against  the  mutineers'  six  smooth-bore  guns  at  a  range  of  1 ,800  yards  at  the  stan  of  the 
action,  about  1  p.m.,  the  last  two  guns  were  still  struggling  forward  under  Lieutenant  I  lector  Maclaine  (qv).  An  artillery  duel  of  half  an  hour 's 
duration  followed,  and  Blackwood  was  afterwards  able  to  write,  in  what  was  to  be  his  last  letter  home,  that  he  'got  into  ac  tion  four  times,  and 
did  a  fair  amount  of  execution'.  A  Corporal  of  the  battery  told  his  folks,  'One  shell  dropped  close  to  the  Major,  but  he  stood  his  ground  and  gave 
his  words  of  command  the  same  as  if  we  were  on  the  field  of  drill  without  shot  or  shell  flying  about ...  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  Battery 
but  what  would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  a  Commander  like  the  Major.' 

The  action  ended  with  Burrows'  force  in  possession  of  the  smooth-bores  which  were  formed  into  an  additional  battery  under  Burrows'  orderly 
officer,  Captain  Slade,  R.A.,  and  manned  by  soldiers  from  the  66th  Foot  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  Gunners  from  E/B.  Late  on  the  evening  of 
26  July  Burrows  decided  to  march  early  next  day  on  the  strategically  important  village  of  Maiwand  and  eject  a  number  of  tribesmen  who 
were  holding  it  for  Ayub  Khan  and  his  army.  Preparations  for  the  move  caused  considerable  grumbling  amongst  the  Native  Infantry  units  who 
missed  their  breakfasts  as  a  result  of  mismanagement  by  the  commissariat  staff.  The  British  units  appear  to  have  fared  better,  for  their  officers 
made  no  complaints  in  their  subsequent  reports  about  the  condition  in  which  their  men  left  camp.  Il  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry, 
whose  quartermasters  were  accustomed  to  early  patrols  departing  daily  before  first  light.  'E'  Battery,  too,  had  no  trouble.  After  the  skirmish 
with  the  mutineers  at  Girishk  Blackwood  had  written  that  thirst  was  a  'caution',  and  it  appears  that  he  had  taken  prompt  steps  to  ensure  that  his 
battery  was  not  caught  out  again  by  a  sudden  change  of  plan. 

The  force  marched,  headed  by  a  troop  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  in  front  a  squadron  of  the  same  regiment,  with  a 
troop  of  the  Scinde  horse  on  its  left  and  fifty  sabres  of  the  latter  regiment  on  its  right.  At  a  short  distance  behind  Lieutenant  Maclaine's  division 
of  two  guns  followed.  Behind  them  came  Nuttall,  Blackwood  and  the  staff,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Fowell's  division  of  E/B,  flanked  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  Bombay  Cavalry.  The  infantry  covered  the  advance  of  Slade's  smooth-bore  battery  in  the  centre,  with  the  Bombay 
Grenadiers  in  column  on  the  extreme  left,  and  between  them  and  the  guns,  a  half  a  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  On  the  extreme  right  of 
the  smooth-bores  was  the  baggage,  which  was  protected  on  its  right  by  the  Khushk-i-Nakhud  River.  Next  in  from  the  baggage  came  the  66th 
Foot  in  column  and  Jacob's  Rifles  also  in  column.  The  baggage  guard  drawn  from  the  66th  followed  directly  behind  it.  The  rearguard  was 
made  up  of  Lieutenant  Osborne's  division  of  E/B  and  a  squadron  of  the  Scinde  Horse. 

Intelligence  now  reached  Burrows  that  Ayub  with  6,000  regular  infantry,  4,000  regular  cavalry,  thirty  guns,  and  anything  up  to  20,000  ghazis, 
was  marching  across  his  front  in  a  race  to  Maiwand,  away  to  the  north  east.  Burrows  knew  that  he  must  attack  as  his  only  means  of  diverting 
Ayub  Khan's  advance.  At  about  1 0.30  the  advance  guard  of  cavalry,  moving  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  village  Mundabad  in  case  it  was  occupied, 
began  to  get  engaged  with  the  leading  units  of  Ayub's  army  on  the  plain  beyond  the  Mundabad  Ravine,  which  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the 
village  towards  Khig.  As  Burrows  was  giving  orders  for  Nuttall  to  ride  forward  with  his  cavalry  and  reconnoitre  Mundabad,  Blackwood, 
according  to  E/B's  Veterinary-Surgeon,  said  to  the  General,  "I  had  belter  go  forward  to  the  edge  of  that  village  and  open  fire."  In  due  course  he 
moved  up  with  Nuttall,  taking  Lieutenant  Fowell's  division  with  him  and  made  his  crossing  near  the  village,  but  realising  it  would  take  some 
time  to  get  the  guns  over  at  this  point  he  was  heard  saying  to  Maclaine,  "I  cross  here,  you  cross  further  down." 

'Blackwood  moved  forward  with  Nuttall,  and  Fowell  led  his  division  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  The  detachment  commanders  carefully 
picked  a  way  for  their  guns  and  wagons.  It  was  easier  than  they  had  expected,  the  down  slope  was  fairly  steep  but  the  ground  held  well 
together,  The  stocky  little  wheel-horses  strained  back  almost  on  their  haunches  in  the  breeching  of  their  special  harness,  to  hold  back  their 
limbers  and  guns,  sliding  down  with  a  cascade  of  sand  and  stones,  hooves  ploughing  great,  dusty  furrows  in  the  yellow  earth  as  they  disputed 
every  step  against  the  thrust  of  their  limber-poles  ...  reaching  the  broad  sand  and  gravel  bed  of  the  ravine,  the  brakes  were  freed,  the  gunners 
remounted.  Numbers  One,  the  detachment  commanders,  called  their  teams  forward,  drivers  kicked  their  mounts  into  a  trot,  slapped  whips 
over  the  necks  of  their  lead  horses  and  went  for  the  opposite  slope  at  a  trot.  Some  quick  whip-work,  hoarse  cries  of  threat  and  encouragement, 
and  the  division  was  over  the  brow,  wheels  crunching  comfortably  over  the  hard  earth  and  pebble  surface.' 

'The  smooth  plain  ran  gently  upwards,  north  to  the  skyline  a  mile  ahead  where  the  ground  was  dotted  with  Afghans  of  Ayub  Khan's  cavalry- 
screen,  a  motley  collection  of  regular  troopers  and  the  mounted  tribesmen,  their  drab  greys  and  khakis  relieved  by  the  occasional  red  or 
green  jacket  of  some  dandy,  a  well-to-do  farmer's  son  or  a  petty  chieftain.  Several  hundred  horsemen  could  be  distinguished,  and  many 
others  faded  dimly  into  the  mirage  over  the  top  of  the  convex  slope.  On  the  command  "Action  Front!"  the  gun  teams  wheeled  and  halted, 
horseholders  grabbed  their  detachments'  mounts  and  cantered  away  with  them  to  the  rear.  Trail-eyes  were  jerked  free  by  sweating  gunners. 
"Drive  on!"  they  yelled,  and  the  teams  trotted  off  to  the  wagon-lines,  as  gun-detachments  heaved  their  trails  around  until  muzzles  faced  the 
enemy.  The  noise  and  dust  subsided,  the  hoof-beats  died  away  and  a  sudden  silence  fell  as  the  Numbers  One  listened  for  their  next  orders. 
Then  the  two  guns  belched  a  salvo,  and  again,  but  it  was  no  use  -  visibility  was  too  poor  by  far  for  seeing  whether  any  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  Afghans,  or  even  for  obsetving  the  fall  of  shot.  All  that  could  be  said  was  that  the  enemy  were  drifting  slowly  back  into  the  haze,  which 
was  the  last  thing  that  Blackwood  wanted,  knowing  that  he  must  goad  the  Afghan  main  force  to  give  battle  without  delay. 

"I  must  get  much  nearer!"  he  cried  to  Nuttall.  And  almost  before  the  cavalry  brigade  commander  had  given  his  assent  he  found  himself  and 
his  escort  galloping  after  Blackwood,  northward  up  the  gradient.  Behind  came  Fowell,  terrain  like  a  parade  ground,  no  obstacles  for  his 
division  to  avoid  -  then  the  teams  and  their  guns  flying  smoothly  over  this  surface,  exhilarated  gunners  riding  escort.  Cavalrv  matched 
artillery,  riding  protection  on  both  sides,  while  the  forward  screen  spurred  frantically  to  keep  ahead  of  Blackwood 

Topping  the  slope  Blackwood  was  presented  with  a  view  extending  nearly  three  miles  across  the  plain  of  Maiwand.  Between  the  entrance  to 
the  Garmao  Valley  on  the  left  and  the  village  of  Maiwand,  squatting  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  Khakrez  Valley  and  Kandahar,  on  the  right,  he 
could  see  the  dark  masses  of  Ayub's  infantry,  the  nearest  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away  at  ideal  artillery  lighting  range.  Unconcerned  by  the  lack 
of  cover  and  no  longer  bothered  with  reconnaissance,  Blackwood  ordered  his  two  guns  into  action,  with  no  consideration  other  than  to  make 
the  enemy  react.  'He  realized  that  he  would  need  every  gun  that  he  could  get,  and  asked  Nuttall  for  Osborne N  division  of  E/B  to  be  called 
forward  from  the  rearguard,  and  for  the  smooth-bore  battery  as  well.  Nutall  agreed.  He  was  fully  aware  that  he  wanted  more  guns;  and  not 
only  guns,  but  infantry  -  in  a  hurry!  If  this  strategem  worked,  Ayub  Khan's  whole  army  would  converge  upon  him.  Besides,  he  could  now  see 
large  numbers  of  men  dressed  in  the  white  battle-garb  of  the  ghazi  sallying  forth  from  Maiwand  to  take  him  in  the  flank  if  he  was  not  careful. 
So  he  sent  his  orderly  officer ...  hurrying  back  down  to  towards  Mundabad  to  urge  these  requests  upon  the  force  commander 
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Maclaine,  meanwhile,  having  seeing  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  was  dashing  forward  on  to  the  left  of  the  plain  to  engage  them  at  audaciously 
close  range.  This  was  the  sight  that  pre-occupied  Burrows  when  he  first  came  up,  and  he  sent  a  galloper  to  order  him  back.  Blackwood, 
equally  startled  by  Maclaine's  boldness,  exclaimed,  "Those  guns  are  going  much  too  far  to  the  left!"  and  sent  a  trumpeter  to  recall  him.  At 
length  Maclaine  returned  to  the  battery.  It  was  about  1 1  a.m.  when  Blackwood  opened  fire  from  his  final  position,  and  at  about  quarter  past 
when  the  steadily  advancing  Afghan  guns  replied.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  artillery  duel  continued  with  neither  side  making  much 
impression  on  the  other.  On  the  British  side  this  was  attributed  to  the  skill  with  which  the  Afghans  had  chosen  their  positions  and  poor  visibilty 
brought  about  by  swirling  dust  and  heat  haze. 

Gradually  the  Afghans  advanced  creeping  forward  in  groups,  making  good  use  of  the  ground.  On  the  British  left  the  Afghan  horse  massed 
threateningly  and  in  the  centre  the  tribal  cavalry  hovered,  screening  the  targets  which  Blackwood  sought.  A  nullah  running  parallel  with  the 
right  of  the  British  position  had  unaccountably  been  left  unoccupied  by  Burrows,  and  it  became  the  temporary  shelter  of  thousands  of  ghazis 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  66th  Foot's  firing  line  on  the  right  of  the  British  position.  Burrows'  line  gradually  bent  to 
conform  to  the  enemy's  encroachments  so  that  both  wings  were  thrown  back,  and  E/B's  gun  line  was  between  the  Bombay  Grenadiers  and 
Jacob's  Rifles.  The  ground  between  the  three  divisions  of  E/B  was  held  by  the  half  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 

At  half  past  one  the  smooth-bores  ran  out  of  ammunition.  Slade  was  convinced  there  was  more  in  the  wagons  with  the  baggage  at  Mundabad, 
but  the  rest  of  their  battle  supply  had  been  thrown  into  the  Helmand,  near  Girishk,  abandoned  through  lack  of  transport.  He  sent  three  officers 
to  bring  up  more  but  none  could  find  any,  and  he  then  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  ordering  the  battery  to  the  rear  to  col  lea  what  there  was, 
if  any,  and  come  back  into  action  on  the  left,  ft  has  since  been  said  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  smooth-bores  had  the  most  disastrous 
psychological  effea  on  the  Native  Infantry. 

Shortly  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  smooth-bores,  the  full  effea  of  the  Afghan  artillery  began  to  be  felt  in  the  firing  line,  and  the  steady  flow  of 
casualties  to  the  rear  was  increased  by  many  unwounded  men  who  left  the  line  in  search  of  water.  At  about  this  time  Blackwood  was  hit  in  the 
thigh  by  a  bullet  but  was  none  the  less  seen  continuing  'to  work  his  guns  until  he  could  do  no  more.'  When  the  effort  became  too  much  to  bear, 
he  gave  command  of  the  battery  to  Slade  and  retired  a  short  distance  to  have  his  wound  dressed  at  one  of  the  Regimental  Aid  Posts.  But  when 
he  realised  that  the  attention  he  needed  could  not  be  obtained  any  closer  than  the  Field  Hospital,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mundabad  Ravine,  he 
returned  to  the  line  to  sit  behind  the  66th  Foot  to  help  them  judge  ranges.  About  an  hour  later  when  the  battle  reached  its  climax  with  the 
ghazis  making  their  unstoppable  charge,  Blackwood  found  that  his  wound  prevented  him  from  mounting  his  horse,  and  somewhere  near  one 
of  the  R. A. P.'s,  'realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation  he  gave  his  field  glasses  to  a  Jemadar  of  the  cavalry  and  ordered  him  to  ride  immediately 
to  Kandahar  to  warn  General  Primrose  of  the  fate  that  had  overcome  the  brigade,  and  to  produce  the  field  glasses  as  a  token  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  message.' 

Abandoning  his  charger,  Blackwood  made  his  way  back  to  his  friends  in  the  66th  Foot  and  joined  them  in  their  gallant  fighting  withdrawal  to 
Khig.  Before  he  reached  the  village,  however,  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  Lieutenant  Pearce  of  the  66th,  in  one  of  the  remarkable  acts  of 
selflessness  that  marked  the  retreat,  stopped  to  help  him  bind  it  up.  He  struggled  on  into  the  ravine  and  up  the  other  side,  where  a  determined 
stand  was  made.  Falling  back  again  he  limped  to  the  scene  of  the  next  stand,  survived,  and  fell  back  to  the  walled  garden  where  the  last  stand 
of  the  66th  was  fought.  And  there,  in  the  last  garden  before  the  open  plain,  he  was  killed  -  his  body  afterwards  being  left  exposed  with  the  other 
dead  until  the  approach  of  a  punitive  column  under  General  Daubney  several  weeks  later  induced  the  local  villagers  to  bury  them  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  where  they  had  fallen.  The  shallow  graves  were  opened  by  Daubney's  men,  and  Blackwood's  remains  were  identified  by 
Captain  Slade,  who  arranged  for  a  small  tomb  to  be  built  over  the  place  nearby  where  he  was  reburied. 

Refs:  E/B  R.H.A.  at  Maiwand,  R.A.  Journal,  Vol  LV,  No.  3  (Latham);  My  God  Maiwand,  Operations  of  the  South  Afghanistan  Field  Force 
1 878-80  (Maxwell);  The  Second  Afghan  War  (Hanna);  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1 878-1 880  (Shadbolt). 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Gunner  F.  J.  Naylor,  "E"  Battery  "B"  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
wounded  at  Maiwand  and  with  Sergeant  Mullane  when  he  won  the  V.C.  for  rescuing  a  wounded  Driver 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp,  Kandahar  (3493  Gunr.  F.  J.  Naylor,  E.  Batt.  B.  Bde.  R.H.A.)  suspension  slack  and 
polished  overall,  otherwise  about  nearly  very  fine 

£1500-2000 


Gunner  Francis  J.  Naylor  was  one  of  the  last  surviving  veterans  of  'E'  Battery,  'B'  Brigade,  R.H.A.,  at  Maiwand,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 
was  the  Limber  Gunner  of  No.  2  gun  in  the  battery's  left  division  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hector  Maclaine  (qv).  In  the  attempt  to  save 
Maclaine's  gun  teams,  the  guns  themselves  having  been  irrevocably  lost  after  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  encounter  on  the  gun  position,  the 
Drivers  of  the  No.  1  gun  were  dragged  from  the  lead  horses  and  slaughtered  on  the  ground,  and  the  team  galloped  riderless  to  the  rear.  The 
lead  horses  of  Naylor's  No.  2  gun  fared  no  better  and  were  shot  down,  whereupon  Sergeant  P.  Mullane,  the  gun's  Number  One,  ‘charged 
back  in  rage  among  the  ghazis,  who  recoiled  before  his  fury'.  He  managed  to  grab  a  wounded  Driver,  by  the  name  of  Pickwell  Istead,  from 
under  the  very  knives  of  the  Afghans  and  to  carry  him  back  and  put  him  on  Naylor's  limber.  They  then  'galloped  away  to  rejoin  the  battery, 
'leaving  the  ghazis  and  Kabuli  infantry  standing  proudly  around  two  9-pounder  guns  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery'.  Mullane  rwas  duly  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/54;  E/B  R.H.A.  at  Maiwand,  R.A.  Journal,  Vol  LV,  No.  3  (Latham);  My  God  Maiwand, 
Operations  of  the  South  Afghanistan  Field  Force  1878-80  (Maxwell). 
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The  Maiwand  D.C.M.  group  of  four  awarded  to  Driver  James  Bishop,  "E"  Battery  "B"  Brigade,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery 

(a)  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  V.R.  (3426  Driv.  J.  Bishop,  R.H.A.) 

(b)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp,  Kandahar  (3426  Driv.  J.  Bishop,  E.  Batt.  B.  Bde.  R.H.A.) 

(c)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Chin-Lushai  1889-90,  Burma  1889-92  (Sergt.  J.  Bishop,  Comt.  Dept.) 

(d)  Army  L.S.  &  G.C.,  V.R.,  small  letter  reverse  (Sergt.  J.  Bishop,  Comt.  Transpt.  Dept.)  locally  impressed  naming 
and  probably  issued  in  India,  the  first  two  with  contact  wear,  nearly  very  fine,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£6 000-8000 


D.C.M.  recommendation  submitted  to  the  Queen  1  February  1 881 ,  award  approved  5  March  1 881 :  'For  conspicuously  gallant  conduct  during 
the  action  at  Maiwand  and  subsequent  retreat  to  Kandahar  on  27th  and  28th  July  last.' 

For  services  in  Afghanistan  'E'  Battery  R.H.A.  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  General  Orders,  'and 
the  following  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  were  decorated:  Captain  Slade,  with  a  Companionship  of  the  Bath;  Sergeant 
Mulane  and  Gunner  Col  I  is,  with  the  Victoria  Cross;  Sergeant-Major  Paton,  Quartermaster- Sergeant  Munroe,  Sergeant  Burridge,  Corporal 
Thorogood,  Bombadier  Payne,  Gunner  Tighe,  Driver  Bishop,  and  Trumpeter  Jones,  with  the  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field’. 

Refs:  WO  100/54;  WO  146/1;  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-1880  (Shadbolt);  Recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  1855-1909 
(Abbott). 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Private  Patrick  Foley,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (B/1491  Pte.  Pte.  P.  Foley,  66th  Foot)  nearly  extremely  fine 

£1200-1500 

Private  Patrick  Foley  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1 880. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/52. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Private  Alfred  Northcott,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (973  Pte.  A.  Northcott,  66th  Foot)  nearly  extremely  fine 

£ 1200-1500 

Private  Alfred  Northcott  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  luly  1 880. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/52. 


The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Subadar  Rumzan  Khan,  30th  Bombay  N.l.  (Jacob's  Rifles),  wounded  at 
Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Jemr.  Rumzan  Khan,  30th  Regt.  Bo.  N.l.)  fitted  with  replacement  suspension 
claw,  nearly  very  fine  and  scarce 

£400-500 


Ramzan  Khan  entered  the  service  in  1859.  He  served  at  Quetta  and  and  Khelat  in  1878-79,  and  was  promoted  Jemadar  on  22  January  1880, 
before  proceeding  to  Kandahar  with  his  corps  in  May  of  that  year.  He  took  part  in  the  skirmish  on  1 4  July,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Wali's  guns  from  the  mutineers,  and  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Maiwand,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded.  He  subsequently  took  part  in 
the  retreat  to  and  in  the  defence  of  Kandahar.  He  was  promoted  Subadar  on  4  February  1 881  and  was  still  serving  with  Jacob's  Rifles  in  April 
1885. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  1 5  November  1 880;  The  Bombay  Army  List,  1  April  1 885. 
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The  campaign  group  to  General  W.  G.  Mainwaring,  C.I.E.,  late  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  and  1st  Bombay 
Europeans,  Commanding  the  30th  Bombay  Rifles  at  Maiwand 

(a)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,  Goojerat 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Persia  (Lieut  W.  G.  Mainwaring,  Scinde  Irreg.  Horse) 

(c)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Capt.  W.  G.  Mainwaring,  1st  Bombay  Eurn.  Fusrs.) 

(d)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Lt.  Col.  W.  G.  Mainwaring,  30th  Bo.  N.l.)  the  first  with  naming  erased  for 
display  purposes,  nearly  very  fine,  the  remainder  good  very  fine 

£3000-4000 


William  George  Mainwaring,  the  second  son  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Mainwaring  of  Calverhall,  Salop,  was  bom  on  24  April  1 823,  and  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Dr  Kennedy.  He  was  nominated  to  the  Bombay  Service  by  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  father,  and  left  England  in  February  1 843,  taking  the  overland  route.  Commissioned  Ensign  on  1  March,  he  arrived  at 
Bombay  in  May  and  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  5th  Bombay  L.l.  at  Poona,  prior  to  joining  the  1  st  Bombay  European  Fusiliers  in  October. 
Promoted  Lieutenant  in  January  1 846,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Baggage  Master  with  the  Mooltan  Field  Force  and  was  present  at  the  storm 
and  capture  of  the  city  in  January  1 849.  Having  joined  Lord  Gough's  army,  he  was  present  at  the  crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  and  joined  the 
pursuit  of  the  Afghans  to  the  hills  north  of  Peshawar.  In  March  1850  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  to  the  1st  Beeloch  Battalion  at  Shirkarpore,  and 
was  promoted  second  in  comand  two  years  later.  After  a  period  of  home  leave  he  rejoined  the  Bombay  Europeans  in  May  1856  and  in 
January  of  the  following  year,  while  serving  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General,  Scinde  Division,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Persia  in 
charge  of  the  1st  Troop,  Scinde  Irregular  Horse.  He  returned  to  India  in  June  1857  and  was  serving  as  Fort  Adjutant  at  Mooltan  when  62nd  and 
69th  Bengal  N.l.  were  disarmed  by  Crawford  Chamberlain  (qv)  of  Skinner's  Horse. 

He  rejoined  his  regiment  in  November,  and  was  promoted  Brevet  Captain  in  March  1858.  The  following  month  he  was  posted  second  in 
command  of  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  in  September  assumed  command  of  the  30th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  (Jacob's  Rifles),  with  whom  he 
was  to  serve  for  the  next  twenty  years.  By  1878,  he  had  been  promoted  Colonel  in  the  Bombay  Staff  Corps  and  was  commanding  the  regiment 
at  Jacobabad.  In  October  of  that  year  he  left  Jacobabad  with  his  Headquarters  for  service  in  the  Afghan  War  and  joined  the  1st  Brigade  ot 
General  Biddulph's  Army  of  Invasion  at  Quetta.  Mainwaring  commanded  the  station  through  the  winter,  supplying  numerous  escorts  to  Pishin, 
Kandahar,  the  Bolan  Pass  and  the  Mustung  Valley.  In  April  1 880,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Kandahar  where  it  went  into  quarters  in  the 
Garkha  village,  and  on  5  July  it  joined  Brigadier-General  G.  R.  S.  Burrows  s  Girishk  Field  Force,  which  set  out  to  halt  the  advance  oi  the 
pretender  Ayub  Khan  from  Herat. 

Following  the  mutiny  of  the  allied  Afghan  troops  under  the  Wali  of  Kandahar  and  the  capture  of  their  smooth-bore  guns  and  howitzers,  Jacob  s 
Rifles  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  force  on  Maiwand  on  27  July,  hoping  to  beat  Ayub  to  the  junction  of  the  Ghazni  road  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Khakrez  Valley.  At  about  1 1  a.m„  after  a  march  of  several  miles  under  a  scorching  sun,  the  Field  Force  moved  through  the  village  of 
Mundabad  and  crossed  the  ravine  of  the  same  name  to  reach  an  undulating  plain  where  E/B  Battery,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  under  Major  G.  F. 
Blackwood  (qv),  and  the  smooth-bores  were  going  into  action  against  Ayub's  leading  units,  which  could  now  be  seen  heading  for  Maiwand. 
Major  Heath,  Burrows'  Brigade  Major,  galloped  up  and  asked  Mainwaring  it  he  had  established  a  reserve.  The  colonel  replied  that  he  had 
received  no  instructions  to  do  any  such  thing,  so  naturally  had  not  done  so.  Heath  suggested  that  he  should  do  so  forthwith  and  watched  while 
Mainwaring  detached  his  whole  left  wing,  comprising  four  companies  under  Maj( It  Iredell.  The  major  was  ordered  to  halt  where  he  w'as,  then, 
after  letting  the  column  get  ahead,  to  follow  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  in  rear.  The  British  infantry  line  now  consisted  of  the  Bombay 
Grenadiers,  under  Colonel  H.  S.  Anderson  (qv),  on  the  left,  Jacob  s  Rifles  in  the  C  entre,  and  the  66th  (Berkshire)  Regiment  on  the  right.  The 
British  cavalry  under  Nuttall  hovered  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  guns,  in  the  van,  laced  Ayub  s  regular  iniantry  in  the  Afghan  centre  and  a 
swarm  of  ghazis  coming  forth  from  Maiwand  village  on  the  right. 
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The  Rifles  lay  down  to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  Afghan  artillery  fire.  As  Ayub  deployed  his  forces  in  a  huge  horseshoe,  Burrows  ordered  two 
companies  of  the  reserve  to  extend  the  infantry  line  on  the  left  of  the  Bombay  Grenadiers,  and  sent  the  rest  into  the  line  on  the  left  of  the  66th 
At  about  1 2.30  p.m.,  in  conjunction  with  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Bombay  Grenadiers  by  the  Heratis,  the  Kabuli  regular  infantry  advanced 
on  the  Rifles'  front.  They  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  volley  fire  though  not  dispersed.  The  Kabulis  then  began  to  form  up  in  extended  order 
under  some  unsuspected  cover  close  to  the  British  line.  'There  they  rested,  and  the  best  shots  from  Jacob's  Rifles  tried  their  luck  against  such 
opportunity  targets  as  they  presented  from  time  to  time.'  This  continued  for  the  next  half  hour  during  which  the  Afghan  artillery  crept  forward 
in  leaps  and  bounds,  making  excellent  use  of  the  ground.  Casualties  began  to  mount  in  the  Rifles'  ranks  from  ten  well  concealed  guns  situated 
at  between  three  and  six  hundred  yards  range.  All  troops  began  to  suffer  severely  from  thirst,  but  Burrows  being  doubtful  as  to  whether  his 
Indian  troops  were  capable  of  carrying  out  an  organised  withdrawal  to  the  natural  defences  of  Mundabad,  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  in 
the  ravine,  reluctantly  decided  to  stay  put.  At  1 .30  p.m.  the  British  smooth-bore  battery  ran  out  of  ammunition,  worsening  Burrows's  position 
still  further.  Then,  at  2  p.m.,  the  enemy's  artillery  began  to  slacken,  raising  the  hopes  of  many  stuck  out  on  the  roasting  plain.  It  was,  however, 
simply  the  lull  before  the  storm. 

'In  the  main  body  of  Jacob's  rifles  nearly  every  man  had  expended  his  original  allotment  [of  ammunition]  and  replenishment  had  been  made 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  fast  enough.'  More  casualties  had  been  inflicted  on  Mainwaring's  men  sent  back  to  collect  fresh  supplies  as  'the 
recruit  ammunition  numbers  refused  to  move'.  The  Snider  rifles  had  become  so  hot  that  most  Sepoys  had  wrapped  cartridge  paper  around  the 
metal  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  them.  Suddenly  a  horde  of  screaming  ghazis  and  dense  ranks  of  Kabuli  infantry  issued  from  the  cover  of  a  nullah 
in  front  of  the  66th  Foot.  The  66th  mowed  them  down  in  hundreds,  until  at  last  they  swung  left  across  the  front  of  Jacob's  Rifles.  They  were 
heading  for  the  horse  artillery  guns  and  some,  however,  charged  beyond  the  guns  into  the  confused  ranks  of  the  Bombay  Grenadiers  as  they 
attempted  to  form  company  squares. 

As  the  Kabuli  infantry  and  ghazis  took  possession  of  the  two  9-pounders,  under  Lieutenant  Hector  Maclaine  (qv),  Captain  Beresford-Pierse  of 
the  66th  turned  the  rear  rank  of  his  left  half-company  about  in  order  to  fire  volleys  at  them.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  fire, 
numbers  of  Sepoys  from  Jacob's  Rifles  were  forced  among  his  men  causing  total  chaos.  At  about  3  p.m.,  a  voice  called  out  from  mingled  mass 
of  66th  Foot,  Jacob's  Rifles  and  Grenadiers,  "Let's  try  that  village  over  there!",  and  a  dazed  retreat  towards  Khig  began. 

The  enemy  caught  up  with  them  after  two  hundred  yards  and  for  the  next  three  hundred  yards  a  running  battle  was  fought  in  which  sixty 
British  and  Indian  troops  fell.  Burrows  galloped  up  and  tried  in  vain  to  divert  the  retreat  to  Mundabad  where  he  hoped  the  rearguard  was  still 
protecting  the  baggage  behind  strong  defences.  The  confused  troops  did  not  want  to  hear  and  at  length  Burrows  rode  off  to  try  and  persuade  the 
cavalry  to  make  another  effort.  Eventually  the  Khig  group  came  to  their  senses  and  returned  a  more  discplined  fire,  with  the  result  that  only 
fifteen  men  were  lost  over  the  next  five  hundred  yards  to  the  near  side  of  the  ravine.  On  reaching  it,  order  was  again  lost  as  the  survivors 
literally  threw  themselves  down  the  bank  -  one  unfortunate  colour  sergeant  impaled  himself  on  his  own  sword.  On  the  far  side  of  the  ravine 
Colonel  Galbraith  of  the  66th  tried  to  organise  a  stand  but  most  of  the  leading  men  refused  to  listen,  and,  making  their  way  through  a  series  of 
walled  gardens,  began  to  stream  towards  the  Kandahar  road. 

Gradually,  with  the  arrival  of  more  officers  in  one  of  the  walled  gardens,  the  tide  was  stemmed.  Mainwaring,  being  the  senior  officer  present, 
posted  Beresford-Pierse  with  a  drawn  revolver  at  the  a  gap  in  the  wall  to  discourage  any  further  exit.  'The  ghazis  now  got  into  the  next 
enclosure  and  there  began  a  rapid  exchange  of  fire  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards.  Mainwaring's  problem  was  to  persuade 
some  soldiers  to  man  the  wall  nearest  to  the  enemy.  While  he  was  collecting  a  party  together,  suddenly  he  saw  Burrows,  who  he  believed  to 
have  been  killed, ...  trying  to  make  some  men  who  had  taken  shelter  behind  the  back  wall  of  the  garden  come  back  inside.  Some  sort  of  order 
began  to  form  from  chaos,  but  after  about  twenty  minutes  had  passed  it  became  clear  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  outflank  the  garden 
with  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  Besides,  the  guns  were  up  and  starting  to  open  fire.  Burrows  knew  that  the  walls  would  not  stand  up  to  artillery, 
and  decided  to  move  while  there  was  still  time.  He  ordered  a  bugler  to  sound  the  retire  and  set  off  across  the  plain.' 

With  discipline  at  an  end,  the  survivors  headed  out  over  the  desert  plain.  Fortunately  the  Afghans  did  not  pursue  vigorously,  and  concentrated 
their  efforts  in  sealing  Khig.  After  three  or  four  miles  Burrows  caught  up  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  of  the  3rd 
(Queen's  Own)  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  galloped  back  to  fetch  Mainwaring  who,  whether  by  choice  or  not,  was  bringing  up  the  rear.  Later  in 
the  retreat  to  Kandahar,  Surgeon  Kirtikar  of  the  Rifles  was  concerned  by  his  appearance,  seeing  him  ride  slowly  on  in  an  exhausted  state. 
According  to  Kirtikar,  Mainwaring  and  one  of  his  company  commanders,  Captain  Harrison,  both  had  'the  shadow  of  death  pictured  on  their 
faces'.  Jacob's  Rifles  left  the  bodies  of  three  officers  and  some  200  Native  ranks  on  the  field  of  Maiwand.  They  returned  to  Kandahar  to  man  the 
Bar  Durani  Gate  during  the  siege  by  Ayub's  forces.  At  the  Battle  of  Kandahar  on  1  September,  the  regiment  formed  part  of  the  City  Reserve, 
under  Mainwaring's  overall  command.  Colonel  Mainwaring  was  three  times  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  Afghan  War  services  and  left 
Kandahar  with  the  Rifles  in  mid  October,  escorting  some  guns  captured  from  Ayub  Khan  to  Quetta.  Promoted  Major-General  in  1885; 
Lieutenant-General  in  1 889;  and  General  in  1 894,  Mainwaring  took  up  residence  in  London  on  retirement,  and  died  there  in  his  eighty-third 
year  on  21  December  1905. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Who  Was  Who;  IOL  L/MIL/1 2/73,  89  &  95;  IOL  L/MIL/1 2/79;  IOL  L/MIL/1  2/80:  IOL  L/MIL/1 2/81 ;  My  God  - 
Maiwand  (Maxwell). 
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The  magnificent  'Defence  of  Sadon  1891'  D.S.O.  group  awarded  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  MacMunn, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery,  later  Commander-in-Chief  in  Mesopotamia  and  Quarter-Master 
General  in  India 


(a)  Distinguished  Service  Order,  V.R.,  silver-gilt  and  enamels,  complete  with  top  suspension  brooch 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Burma  1889-92,  Chin  Hills  1892-93  (Lieut.  G.  F.  Macmunn,  No.  6 
Bo.  Mt.  By.) 

(c)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  3  clasps,  Punjab  Frontier  1897-98,  Samana  1897,  Tirah  1897-98  (Lieutt.  G. 
F.  MacMunn,  No.  1  Kashmir  Mn.  By.) 

(d)  Queen's  South  Africa  1  899-1 902,  3  clasps,  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal  (Major  G.  F. 
MacMunn,  D.S.O.  R.F.A.) 

(e)  King's  South  Africa  1901-02,  2  clasps,  South  Africa  1901,  South  Africa  1902  (Major  G.  F.  MacMunn,  D.S.O. 
R.F.A.) 

(0  1914-15  Star  (Bt.  Col.  G.  F.  Macmunn,  D.S.O.) 

(g)  British  War  and  Victory  Medals,  with  M.I.D.  oak  leaf  (Maj.  Gen.  Sir  G.  F.  MacMunn) 

(h)  General  Service  1918-62,  1  clasp,  Kurdistan  (Maj.  Gen.  Sir  G.  F.  MacMunn) 

(i)  Defence  Medal  1939-45,  unnamed  as  issued 

(j)  Delhi  Durbar  1911,  unnamed  as  issued 

(k)  Jubilee  1935,  unnamed  as  issued 

(l)  Legion  of  Honour,  Officer's  breast  badge,  gold  and  enamels 

(m)  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  silver  prize  medal,  47mm  (Lieut.  G.  F.  MacMunn,  D.S.O.,  R.A.) 

(n)  The  King's  Medal,  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  Manufacture  and  Commerce,  G.V.R.,  silver,  55mm  (Lieut-General 
Sir  G.  F.  MacMunn,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.S.O.,  for  the  Sir  George  Birdwood  memorial  Lecture  "The  Romance  of  the 
Martial  Races  of  India".  Session  1931-32)  contained  in  its  fitted  presentation  case,  the  first  thirteen  on  original 
'Court'  mounting  as  worn,  some  minor  enamel  chipping  but  generally  very  fine  or  better 

£5000-6000 

George  Fletcher  MacMunn,  the  eldest  son  of  Surgeon  J.  A.  MacMunn,  P.M.O.,  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Mathias,  Chaplain  Royal,  was  born  on  14  August  1869,  and  brought  up  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  in  the  heart  of  all  the  glory  and  pathos  of  Army 
tradition'.  His  nurse  was  the  widow  of  a  Sergeant  in  the  32nd  Light  Infantry  and  had  been  through  the  Defence  of  the  Lucknow  Residency;  and 
his  childhood  companions  men  who  had  served  from  Waterloo  to  Lucknow  -  'old  James  McKay  of  the  'Forty-Twa',  John  Irby  who  had  lost  a 
leg  in  the  Quarries  at  Inkerman,  Johnnie  Green  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  all  scars  and  wounds  from  the  Mutiny  ...  and  so  forth'.  Educated  at 
Kensington  Grammar  School  and  'The  Shop',  he  was  commissioned  into  the  Royal  Artillery  in  July  1 888,  and  the  following  autumn  embarked 
with  the  55th  Field  Battery  for  India  under  a  Major  'of  extreme  outward  ferocity  and  two  senior  subalterns  whose  reputations  were  second  to 
none  in  the  regiment'.  'Steeped  to  the  teeth  in  tradition',  as  he  was,  he  was  fascinated  to  find  that  the  dining  table  in  the  Gunner  Mess  at  Kirkee 
was  the  one  on  which  the  bodies  of  officers  of  the  24th  Foot  had  been  laid  out  after  Chilianwala  .  The  24th  sold  ii  to  the  1 4th  Light  Dragoons 
who  used  it  during  the  Mutiny,  and  in  turn  they  had  sold  it  when  they  left  for  home.  Indeed  nothing  ever  changed  very  much  in  cantonmentnl 
India,  as  MacMunn  discovered  when  he  asked  an  old  General  what  it  was  like  before  the  Mutiny.  "Oh,''  came  the  reply,  "very  much  like  it  is 
now,  except  that  you  young  fellows  wear  such  beastly  clothes." 

Promoted  Lieutenant  in  1 891 ,  MacMunn  veered  away  from  the  usual  goal  of  ambitious  gunner  subalterns  -  an  appr >intment  in  the  R.H.A.  -  and 
put  his  name  down  for  the  native  mountain  artillery,  being  'agog  to  see  the  frontiers'.  Being  engaged  to  be  married,  he  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  extra  pay.  He  was  duly  appointed  to  No.  5  Bombay  Mountain  Battery,  and  hearing  that  they  bestrode  c  hestnut  Arabs  and  wore  lion  tamer 
boots'  provided  himself  with  both.  En  route  to  join  his  new  battery  at  Loralai  he  met  at  a  rest-house  in  one  ol  the  passes  a  famous  frontier 
character,  Colonel  Nicholson,  who  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  his  namesake,  and  around  whom  many  yarns  centered.  The  story  then  most 
current  was  that  at  a  recent  parade  at  which  the  Colonel  was  inspecting  the  recruits  wearing  side-arms,  a  Kakur  lad  had  stepped  forth  and 
tried  to  stab  him  with  his  bayonet.  The  former  carried  a  huge  oak  stic  k  which  he  swung  round,  c  ate  hing  the  lad  on  the  knur  kes  and  sending  the 
weapon  hurling  away.  With  a  "Fall  in,  you  fool!"  he  passed  on.’ 
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MacMunn  did  not  remain  long  at  Loralai  for  news  soon  came  that  he  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  subaltern  in  No.  6  Mountain  Battery  at  Bhamo 
in  Upper  Burma,  who  had  died  of  malaria.  Accordingly  he  travelled  to  Calcutta,  crossed  to  Rangoon,  and  at  Mandalay  boarded  a  steamer  for 
the  long  journey  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Bhamo.  On  board  the  steamer  he  learned  that  his  guns  were  a  long  way  north  of  Bhamo  and  were  in  fact 
employed  with  the  Irrawaddy  Column,  under  Major  Yule  of  the  Devons,  suppressing  banditry  up  among  the  Kachins  of  the  Confluence.  He 
continued  on  via  the  Third  Defile,  to  Myitkhyina,  'The-Town-of-Big-Fish',  and  was  here  ordered  to  take  command  of  a  convoy  of  stores  for  the 
newly-built  post  of  Sadon,  where  the  Irrawaddy  Column  had  left  its  sick,  four  marches  away  in  the  hills.  His  party  consisted  of  a  dozen  Gurkha 
mounted  infantry  and  a  native  officer. 

'I  swam  my  little  party  of  mules  and  ponies  over  the  river,'  wrote  MacMunn,  'and  started  on  my  march  into  the  mountains  ...  For  two  days  we 
climbed  away  and  bivouacked  peacefully  enough  and  started  without  ado  on  the  last  stage  but  one  from  Sadon.  Here  the  Indian  officer  asked 
my  leave  to  ride  straight  through  with  four  men,  as  he  had  tobacco  and  letters  for  his  own  officers  of  the  military  police.  All  was  quiet,  he 
urged,  and  no  one  would  molest  us,  and  indeed  so  it  seemed,  so  I  let  him  go.' 

'The  day  was  hot  and  drowsy,  insects  droned  and  hardly  a  leaf  stirred  as  with  my  convoy  and  the  eight  remaining  troopers  we  wound  our  way 
down  a  very  steep  path  towards  the  Namli  River,  which  we  could  hear  on  the  stony  bed  below.  My  Arab  stumbled  behind  me  after  the 
manner  of  Arabs,  his  reins  over  my  arm,  and  I  remember  to  this  day  wondering  if  any  power  on  earth  would  make  me  mount  and  canter 
down  that  hill-side.  Far  below  in  the  jungles  a  shot  would  echo,  said  to  be  the  villagers  scaring  deer  from  their  buckwheat.  Then  something 
scurried  round  the  corner,  and  I  beheld  in  front  of  me  one  of  the  Gurkhas  of  the  jemadar's  party.  He  had  lost  his  snider  carbine  and  his 
Kilmarnock  cap,  his  Mongolian  eyes  were  like  teacups,  his  round  little  Burman  pony  was  pulled  up  on  its  haunches  as  the  boy  looked  up  at  me 
and  shouted,  "Bahuti  Daku  nadi  men!"  -  "There  are  many  dacoits  in  the  river!"  -  and  then  tried  to  explain  how  riding  unsuspecting  towards 
the  ford,  they  had  been  greeted  with  a  volley  from  some  new  entrenchments  on  the  opposite  bank,  his  pony  had  been  shot  and  his  carbine  lost, 
so  they  had  sent  him  back  with  the  news.  That  was  enough  to  banish  the  respect  for  the  steep  path.  Below  I  could  now  recognize  the  muffled 
noises  of  the  sullen  carbines.  Scrambling  on  my  horse  and  taking  four  more  of  the  men,  we  slithered  down  that  road  to  the  thick  undergrowth 
of  the  river  bank,  and  I  crawled  to  where  the  native  officer  was  lying  with  two  of  his  Gurkhas,  and  peered  at  the  opposite  bank  some  80  yards 
away.' 

MacMunn  found  himself  confronted  by  a  Kachin  entrenchment,  strengthened  by  logs,  stone  walls,  and  split  bamboo  revetments,  commanding 
the  only  possible  crossing  place  for  some  distance  both  up  and  down  river.  As  musketry  ripped  through  the  leaves  on  his  side  of  the  water, 
MacMunn  decided  to  try  a  flanking  movement.  'So  I  left  the  jemadar  where  he  was  to  fire  steadily,  while  I  slipped  downstream  where  a  small 
island  looked  as  if  it  might  help  one  in  a  scramble  across  ...  away  we  went  slipping  into  the  stream  opposite  the  islet.  It  was  deep  and 
boulder-strewn  and  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  let  us  have  it,  splash  and  splutter,  till  scared  but  unharmed  by  what  was  a  very  real 
bapteme  c/e  feu  for  all  of  us  -  all  lads  -  we  lay  dripping  and  breathless,  waiting  to  make  a  second  rush  that  should  carry  us  over.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  called  to  my  drenched  little  otter  hounds,  and  we  plunged  into  the  stream  again,  this  time  with  every  available  piece  turned  on  us  to 
the  accompaniment  of  shouting,  of  abuse  and  the  banging  of  gongs.' 

'Again  fortune  held  us  scathless,  and  we  scrambled  up  the  bank  and  started  to  enfilade  the  enemy  trenches,  and,  as  our  breath  returned,  to 
cheer  like  mad.  Then  cheering  again  we  rushed  on  to  the  flank  of  a  big  reveted  work,  and  that  finished  it.  There  was  a  wail  and  a  scuttle  of 
blue  skirts,  and  we  cheered  once  more  to  the  answering  shouts  of  our  party  opposite.  Then  to  assemble,  collect  the  convoy,  and  discuss  the 
position!  Fourteen  fighting  men  all  told,  two  and  a  half  stages  completed,  one  and  a  half  still  ahead!  What  was  to  be  done?  I  sat  like  a  master 
among  his  pack  of  hounds  and  the  jemadar  urged  that  the  whole  countryside  must  be  in  rebellion,  that  the  Chinese  must  be  over,  for  there 
were  rifles  among  the  muskets,  and  only  Chinese  could  make  such  revetments  as  those  of  the  trenches  we  had  just  captured.  He  advised 
return!  But  I  was  a  damned  cantankerous  Irishman,  and  with  those  confident  little  otter  hounds  around  me  in  no  mood  to  go  back.  On!  would 
be  the  order,  and  as  we  were  too  few  to  bivouac  we  must  go  straight  through  the  remaining  march  and  a  half  to  Sadon.  The  Gurkha  faces  said, 
Aye,  aye!' 

MacMunn  and  his  party  proceeded  to  climb  out  of  the  Namli  valley,  and  from  the  village  of  Kritu  were  shadowed  by  a  crowd  of  tribesmen 
who  fired  occasionally  at  the  rear  of  the  convoy.  Eight  miles  from  Kritu  they  approached  a  stream,  the  Tingri  Kha,  where  the  Irrawaddy 
Column  had  first  been  opposed,  and  here  MacMunn  supposed  he  too  might  encounter  further  opposition.  But  the  stockades  were  unoccupied 
and  they  passed  on  round  a  bend.  'Then  a  volley  rapped  out  in  front  of  us,  and  the  jemadar  fell  shot  through  the  chest.  Eighty  yards  ahead  was  a 
high  reveted  stockade  across  the  road  with  protruding  bamboo  loopholes.  The  Gurkhas,  skirmishers  by  instinct,  jumped  aside  into  the  jungle, 
and  as  I  followed  a  musket  ball  caught  me  in  the  arm.  That  was  soon  put  right,  and  leaving  three  men  with  the  wounded  jemadar  I  took  the 
three  down  into  thick  undergrowth,  intending  to  work  up  behind  the  stockade,  the  jemadar  calling  to  us  to  turn  upwards.  Up  we  came  to  the 
sound  of  beating  gongs  and  defiant  shouts.  But  our  direction  was  wrong.  The  Gurkha  in  front  of  me,  who  was  hacking  a  path  up  a  very  steep 
slope,  slipped;  using  his  shoulder  as  a  stepping  stone  I  swung  myself  up  on  the  track,  but  immediately  came  up  against  the  stockade  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  climb  it,  and  I  got  myself  on  lop  with  a  firm  foothold,  blazing  with  my  revolver  into  a  mass  of  shouting 
blue-clad  tribesmen  armed  with  guns  and  spears,  who  fired  and  threw  the  latter  as  two  of  my  little  lads  clambered  up  beside  me  and  loosed 
off  their  carbines.  That  was  the  end  of  it  and  the  enemy  vanished  into  the  jungle.  We  cleared  the  road,  collected  the  convoy,  tied  up  our 
wounds  and  started  on.  Far  away  on  a  distant  hill-top  we  could  now  see  the  fort  of  Sadon,  where  we  expected  to  win  our  way  that  night,  and 
from  which,  said  the  men,  an  outpost  in  the  village  of  Sadon  was  furnished,  and  as  we  looked  fire  opened  from  another  breastwork  in  front  of 
us  and  a  bit  down  hill.  Too  tired  to  outflank  this  new  obstacle,  we  rushed  cheering  and  entered  it  as  the  enemy  fled  after  an  ineffective  volley. 
On  and  on  we  now  pushed,  still  fired  at,  till  nightfall  found  us  at  the  Sadon-Kha,  to  find  the  sapper  bridge  destroyed,  and  the  ford  spiked,  while, 
as  we  searched  for  spikes,  muskets  squibbed  at  us  from  all  sides.' 

'Struggling  up  to  Sadon  village,  and  turning  into  a  street,  every  hut  seemed  to  blaze  at  us.  The  men's  ponies  and  the  pack  mules  here 
stampeded,  and  with  ammunition  almost  finished  we  staggered  up  the  last  500  feet  to  where  we  hoped  our  garrison  might  still  be  on  their 
perch,  a  fact  of  which  I  had  begun  to  have  a  sickening  doubt.  But  at  last  there  before  our  eyes  stood  up  the  profile  of  our  own  stockade, 
clear-cut  against  the  starry  sky.  Would  they  fire  at  us?  They  had  not  expected  us.  We  tried  a  cheer,  a  happy  hysterical  tired  men's  cheer ... 
And  then  came  a  bugle  call  to  advance,  and  an  answering  cheer,  and  the  spiked  gate  arose  and  men  surged  out,  and  I  found  myself  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  to  the  Commandant  [Harrison  of  the  Sappers].' 

The  Sadon  post  <  ontained  some  1  SO  men  together  with  a  number  of  Gurkha  women  and  children.  For  three  days  Chinese  Blackflags  surged 
around  the  fort,  until  finally,  after  a  further  ten  days  of  'a  fairly  desperate  defence',  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  the  south  by  a  column  under 
Captain  Davies  of  the  Devons.  'Then',  MacMunn  continued,  'came  up  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Burma,  Sir  Richard  Stewart,  and  Mat 
C Gossett,  the  Brigadier  in  Mandalay,  and  to  my  surprise  I  was  to  be  made  a  fuss  of.  The  force  paraded  on  a  long  spur,  the  garrison  of  Sadon  on 
the  right,  and  my  little  party  in  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  of  .ill.  I  was  fallen  out,  and  General  Stewart,  a  Mutiny  man  and  a  friend  of  Bobs, 
said  I  should  have  the  Vi<  toria  <  ross.  t  he  Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras  and  Lord  Roberts  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  were  good 
enough  to  recommend  me  for  the  (  ross,  and  the  C  Government  of  India  sent  home  a  despatch  about  the  matter,  but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
gave  me  the  D.S.O.  instead  ...' 
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MacMunn  obtained  lor  his  Sikh  Jemadar  the  l.(  ).M.,  but  failed  to  get  the  same  (or  four  of  the  ( .urkh.is,  the  C juvernmenl  reasoning  that  while 
the  whole  parly  deserved  it,  they  <  ould  not  expec  I  as  highly  paid  military  polir  emen  to  share  'to  the  full  in  a  soldier reward'.  I  or  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  of  1892  Mar  Munn  remained  at  Sadon.  I  le  went  to  Bhamo  in  the  winter  but  fourirl  that  tin-  rest  of  his 
battery  had  gone  to  India,  and  in  lune-July  189  i  saw  servir  e  with  his  sub  division  in  the  mountains  with  the  expedition  to  Sima,  some  fifty  mile 
south  of  Sadon.  In  late  1893  he  returned  to  India,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Aik  e,  eldest  daughter  of  (  olonel  J  K.  Watson,  1.5. (  .,  he  was 
appointed  Inspecting  Officer  of  the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  Artillery. 

At  the  fanatical  rising  in  the  Swat  Valley  in  July  1 897,  which  hailed  the  general  revolt  all  along  the  frontier.  Mar  Munn  was  in  Jammu  squaring 
up  his  kit,  preparatory  to  first  Home  leave,  when  a  telegram  arrived  ordering  him  to  proceed  at  onc  e  to  Ferozepore,  it;  join  the  Jaipur  Imperial 
Service  Transport  Corps  coming  up  from  the  south.  He  accompanied  the  corps  to  Miranzai  where  transport  was  badly  needed,  and  mart  tied 
hard  to  supply  the  force  under  Major-General  Yeatman-Biggs  trying  to  relieve  the  outposts  on  the  Samana  and  protect  Miran/.ii  from  the  joint 
predatory  efforts  of  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais.  Following  the  fall  of  the  Saragarhi  post  and  the  massacre  to  a  man  of  the  36th  Sikhs  therein,  and 
other  outrages,  the  Tirah  Field  Force  was  formed  in  early  autumn  to  exact  reparation  in  the  heart  of  the  tribesmen's  own  highlands.  The  f  ield 
Force  was  to  enter  Tirah  not  up  the  long  narrow  valleys  that  led  from  the  Indus,  but  from  far  up  in  the  wide  Miranzai  Valley  by  scaling  the  far 
passes  and  taking  the  long  valleys  in  reverse  -  a  plan  designed  to  minimize  the  formidable  resistance  to  be  expected.  MacMunn,  meanwhile, 
was  ordered  to  return  to  Jammu  and  mobilize  No.  1  Kashmir  Mountain  Battery,  and  return  with  it  to  join  the  Tirah  FT.,  now  concentrating 
from  all  quarters  at  Shinawari. 

'Into  the  midst  of  this  gathering',  wrote  MacMunn,  'I  marched  at  the  head  of  No.  1  Kashmir  Mountain  Battery,  and  a  remarkable  and  martial 
sight  it  was.  One  division  was  marching  over  the  Kohat  Pass  from  Peshawar,  the  other  was  already  in  Miranzai,  -  we  could  see  the  long 
winding  columns  and  pack  animals  zig-zagging  down  the  mountain-side,  -  and  the  whole  place  was  seething  with  pack  artillery,  with  mules 
and  with  camels.  We  were  pushed  up,  at  once,  some  three  marches  to  the  point  below  the  great  pass  of  Chagru  Kotal,  which  leads  to  the 
Afridi  Tirah  by  way  of  the  Orakzai  uplands,  and  to  this  clay  the  memory  of  those  crowding  echelons  of  all  arms  stirs  my  memory,  the 
jinkity-jink  of  the  gun  mules,  the  Bengal  Lancers  with  their  pennons  flying  high  above  the  acrid  dust,  and  long  strings  of  commissariat  camels 
padding  softly  by  right  and  left  of  the  roadway.  With  my  echelon,  lilted  by  a  battalion  of  the  Frontier  Force  to  that  lawless  Kabul  lovesong 
Zakhmi  Dil  -  The  Bleeding  Heart  -  we  swung  out  in  the  early  morning  hours  beneath  the  great  grey  bastions  and  the  forty-pounder  guns  that 
frowned  therefrom  on  the  turbulent  city  of  Kohat,  and  ere  long  found  ourselves  in  bivouac  on  the  rolling  plain  of  the  Shinawri,  below  the  ridge 
and  heights  of  Dargai,  a  few  thousand  yards  ahead  and  high  above.  The  top  of  the  heights  bristled  with  tribal  banners,  and  in  the  telescope  lens 
defiant  tribesmen  danced  derision  atop  the  rocky  ledges  that  crowned  them.' 

The  storming  of  Dargai  Heights,  the  principal  dramatic  action  of  the  campaign,  took  place  on  20  October  1897,  and  was  witnessed 
'breathlessly'  by  MacMunn.  The  campaign  thereafter  dragged  on,  with  MacMunn  passing  the  winter  months  in  the  snow  on  the  Samana  until 
the  spring  of  1898,  whence  he  returned  to  Jammu.  The  next  year  saw  him  in  a  Captain's  appointment  with  a  Siege  Train  Company,  'deep  in 
slide  rules',  in  the  south  of  England.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  howitzer  portion  of  the  corps 
ammunition  column  which  he  accompanied  to  South  Africa.  He  subsequently  served  in  command  of  the  37th  Battery  in  Lord  Methuen's 
division  taking  part  in  the  advance  on  Kimberley.  Shortly  after  the  relief  of  that  place,  he  was  given  the  task  of  destroying  Boer  Krupp  guns 
concealed  in  the  scrub  near  Fourteen  Streams  station.  His  guns  were  brought  up  under  cover  of  dark  to  an  old  police  redoubt.  As  soon  as  he 
opened  fire  at  dawn,  ranging  in  on  some  bell  tents  as  the  only  clue  to  the  Krupps'  position,  the  Boers  replied  with  an  intense  barrage.  1  was 
leaning  on  the  parapet',  he  recalled,  'looking  through  a  telescope  and  correcting  the  elevation,  when  a  shell  struck  the  sand-bag  in  front  of  me. 
The  telescope  was  smashed  and  I  collapsed  apparently  dead,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  men,  who  would  now  have  something  to  talk  about  - 
the  Captain  dead!  They  pulled  me  under  the  howitzer's  muzzle  out  of  the  way,  and  went  on.  Slowly  I  came  to  with  the  foul  smell  of  cordite  in 
my  nostrils  and  the  jar  of  discharges  in  my  head.  I  was  only  concussed,  and  automatically  tried  to  go  on  with  an  order  altering  the  range  that 
was  on  my  lips  when  the  shell  fell.  But  I  was  pretty  rotten  for  some  days  with  shell  shock.'  General  Arthur  Paget  then  galloped  up  and  taking  in 
the  scene  as  he  turned  his  horse  around,  remarked,  "Well,  you've  made  a  mess  of  it!  Wire  me  your  casualties  in  the  evening!" 

In  1 900  MacMunn  took  part  in  several  cumbersome  attempts  to  catch  up  with  De  Wet,  before  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  six  guns  in 
an  irregular  force  known  as  the  Commander-in-Chief's  Body-Guard.  In  1903  he  passed  the  Staff  College  and  piloted  his  horse  Donovan  to 
victory  in  the  annual  heavy-weight  point-to-point.  Returning  to  India,  he  was  unexpectedly  promoted  en  route  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  80th  Field  Battery  at  Saugor,  but  soon  accepted  a  war  staff  post  in  the  Derajat  Military  District.  He  remained  on  the  frontier  for  four 
years  hoping  for  a  war  which  never  came  and  afterwards  joined  Kitchener's  staff  at  Simla.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  tour  he  returned  to  the  37th 
Battery,  R.F.A.,  as  its  commanding  officer  at  Lahore,  and  then  went  back  to  Simla  during  the  period  of  reorganization  under  Kitchener's 
successor,  General  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh,  V.C.  MacMunn  joined  the  new  Chief  of  Staff's  department  and  was  soon  identified  as  one  of  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  'golden-haired  boys'  and  was  constantly  selected  by  him  for  work  in  connection  with  his  Staff  tours,  usually  being  detailed  to 
command  the  enemy  against  him,  and  thus  assisted  in  developing  the  doubtful  system  of  battle  in  which  Haig  then  was  training  himself  and  his 
staff. 

In  1911  MacMunn  was  present  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  an  event  which  he  firmly  believed  India  needed,  and  later  that  same  year  he  was  invited 
to  fill  a  new  post  at  the  War  Office,  ominously  looking  into  the  horsing  of  an  expeditionary  force  to  the  Continent.  In  191 3  MacMunn  was 
promoted  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Remounts.  During  the  Great  War  MacMunn 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Dardanelles  and  Mesopotamia  notably  under  General  Sir  Stanley  Maude  as  Inspector-General  of 
Communications.  He  was  twelve  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  given  the  Brevet  of  Colonel  on  1  April  1 91 5.  He  became  Major-General 
and  a  C.B.  in  1916;  a  K.C.B.  in  1917;  a  C.S.I.  in  1918;  and  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1919.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  General  Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief  in  Mesopotamia.  In  1 921  he  returned  to  India  as  Quartermaster-General  with  ultimate  responsibility  for  all  movements 
and  quarterings,  supply  and  transport,  and  the  holding  and  distribution  of  all  war  stores,  and  remounts.  He  retired  in  1925  and  from  1932-38 
held  command  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  He  served  with  the  Home  Guard  during  1940-42.  Sir  George  MacMunn  was  the  author  of 
several  well  known  books  on  Indian  and  military  subjects,  most  notably  The  Armies  of  India  published  in  191 1,  Martial  Races  of  India  (1933), 
and  History  of  the  Sihk  Pioneers  (1 936).  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  MacMunn  died  on  23  August  1952,  aged  83. 

Refs:  The  Distinguished  Service  Order  1886-1923  (Creagh);  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Many  Wars  (MacMunn). 
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The  scarce  camapign  medal  for  the  Defence  of  Chitral  to  Sepoy  Khem  Singh,  14th  (Ferozepore  Sikh)  Regiment 
of  Bengal  Infantry 

India  General  Service  1895-1902,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Chitral  1895  (1858  Sepoy  Khem  Singh,  14th  Bl.  Infy.) 
nearly  extremely  fine 

£800-1000 


Ex  Clendining,  December  1915. 

Of  the  epic  defence  of  Chitral  Fort  Lord  Elgin  was  moved  to  write  that  'the  steady  front  shown  to  the  enemy,  the  military  skill  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  defence,  the  cheerful  endurance  of  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  the  gallant  demeanour  of  the  troops,  and  the  conspicuous 
examples  of  heroism  and  intrepidity  recorded,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  forming  a  glorious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Empire  and 
of  its  Army.' 
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The  Chitral  campaign  medal  Naik  Sham  Singh,  14th  (Ferozepore  Sikh)  Regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry,  wounded 
at  the  Koragh  defile  and  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit 

India  General  Service  1  895-1902,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Chitral  1895  (1577  Naick  Sham  Sing,  14th  Bl.  Infy.)  the 
clasp  a  contemporary  copy,  see  note  below,  good  very  fine 

£1500-2000 

Ex  Carline  collection  1910,  Fay le  collection  1921,  and  Hawkes  Field  collection  1950,  in  all  cases  with  clasp 'Defence  of  Chitral'. 

It  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  men  of  the  14th  Sikhs  who  were  besieged  at  Chitral  Fort  earned  the  clasp  ‘Defence  of  Chitral ,  the  men  of 
the  regiment  who  accompanied  Captain  Jones  and  were  present  at  Koragh  defile  are  strictly  entitled  to  the  clasp  'Relief  of  Chitral  .  However,  a 
small  number  of  medals  to  these  gallant  Koragh  men  have  been  on  the  market  over  the  years  with  the  clasp  for  ‘Defence  of  Chitral'.  In  this 
particular  instance  it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  ignorance  by  some  Edwardian  dealer  or  collector,  who  has  replaced  the  'relief'  clasp  with 
one  for  the  defence,  probably  hoping  to  extract  a  better  price.  There  are  many  today,  however,  who  understand  that  the  Koragh  men  are 
many  fewer  than  those  who  took  part  in  the  defence,  and  their  medals  are  highly  prized.  Whilst  there  are  no  actual  medal  rolls  in  existence 
today,  the  Koragh  men  are  easily  identified  -  if  they  were  not  killed,  they  survived  to  win  the  Order  of  Merit.  In  either  event  their  names  are 
meticulously  recorded. 

In  1 892  Aman-ul-Mulk,  the  'great'  Mehtar  of  Chitral,  a  small  state  on  the  North  West  Frontier,  and  the  father  of  dozens  of  children  of  whom 
only  two  were  considered  important,  was  assassinated.  The  second  son,  Azful-ul-Mulk,  seized  the  throne  only  to  be  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
Sher  Azful,  a  fugitive  soldier  of  fortune  at  the  court  of  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  in  Kabul,  who  in  turn  was  was  defeated  and  deposed  by 
Azful-ul-Mulk’s  elder  brother,  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  Surgeon-Major  (later  Sir  George)  Robertson  was  sent  in  as  political  agent  and  acknowledged 
Nizam-ul-Mulk's  right  to  the  Mehtarship.  But  the  latter  was  murdered  in  1893  by  another  brother,  Amir-ul-Mulk,  who  seized  the  Mehtarship, 
and  to  complicate  matters  further  the  state  was  invaded  by  Umra  Khan,  the  ambitious  ruler  of  jandol.  Robertson  returned  to  Chitral  and 
temporarily  recognised  Amir-ul-Mulk  in  January  1895,  but  in  March  he  put  Amir-ul-Mulk  under  surveillance  and  recognised  a  younger 
brother,  the  boy  Shuja-ul-Mulk,  as  the  rightful  Mehtar.  The  British  then  declared  against  the  'invader  Umra  Khan  who  in  the  meantime  had 
been  joined  by  Sher  Azful  from  Kabul,  and  numerous  engagements  ensued.  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Edwardes,  'a  smart  athletic  officer  of  the  2nd 
Bombay  Grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Fowler,  R.E.,  were  besieged  in  Reshun;  and  Robertson  with  a  small  force  ot  14th  Sikhs  and  4th 
Raghunath  Light  Infantry  were  besieged  for  seven  weeks  in  Chitral  Fort,  until  relieved  by  Colonel  Kelly. 

The  7th  of  March  1 895,  found  Sham  Singh  with  Captain  C.  R.  Ross's  detachment  of  1 00  rifles  of  the  1 4th  Sikhs  at  Buni.  Ross,  'an  officer  gallant 
almost  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity',  on  hearing  that  Edwardes  and  Fowler  were  in  difficulties  at  Reshun,  immediately  decided  he  must  rest  ue 
them,  and  next  morning  marched  from  Buni  with  his  subaltern,  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Jones,  sixty  rifles,  including  Sepoy  Sham  Singh,  and  a  large 
number  of  native  porters.  At  about  midday  they  came  to  the  deserted  hamlet  of  Koragh.  A  few  Chitralis  were  seen  scrambling  away  up  the 
hillside,  who  Ross  wrongly  assumed  were  harmless  villagers  'afraid  of  his  Sikhs'.  The  chief  porter  pointed  out  that  simple  villagers  would 
hardly  flee  from  British  troops  without  reason,  and  further  added  that  he  knew  th.it  the  enemy  C  hitrali  supporters  of  Sher  Azliil,  had  been  at 
Koragh  during  the  night.  Angrily,  Ross  refused  to  listen,  and,  insisting  there  was  no  danger,  led  his  detachment  into  the  Koragh  defile  half  a 
mile  further  on. 

'The  defile  is  the  result  of  the  river  cutting  its  winding  course  through  terrible  i  lilts.  A  goat,  S(  Uttling  along  the  high  ridges,  might  start  a 
thunderous  avalanche  of  boulders  down  the  unstable  slopes.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  frightful  gorge  the  pathway  begins  to  ascend  from  the  river 
above  some  caves  and  zig-zags  upwards.  There  the  point  ot  the  advanced  guard  was  fired  upon,  and  hundreds  of  men  disclosed  themselves 
and  set  the  very  hillsides  rolling  down.  Obviously  the  soldiers  were  in  a  trap.  Even  thing  depended  on  their  getting  out  again,  at  whatever  cost, 
before  the  exits  were  closed.  The  opposing  force  consisted  entirely  of  Reshun  villagers,  poorly  armed  but  incalculably  lavoured  by  their 
position.' 

Ross  sent  Jones  with  ten  men  to  take  possession  ot  Koragh,  but  the  subaltern  found  the  entrance  to  the  defile  was  impassable  due  to  Chitralis 
firing  from  several  previously  empty  sanguis .  t  le  sent  word  of  this  bat  k  to  Ross  who  thereupon  withdrew  the  men  into  two  i  aves  tieneath  the 
path  and  close  to  the  river.  Jones  and  his  party  rejoined  him  and  during  the  night  they  made  another  attempt  to  get  out  ot  the  defile  at  the 
entrance  and  were  on  the  point  of  success  when  Ross  recalled  them  to  the  caves.  I  he  i  aves  were  cx  t  upied  all  i >f  the  next  da\  the  9th.  and 
defended  against  a  large  number  of  Chitralis  who  threw  up  a  sangar  on  the  opposite  bank  and  maintained  a  continuous  fire 
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That  night  Ross  and  his  Sikhs  tried  to  escape  by  scaling  the  hillside,  but  were  brought  up  short  by  a  precipice  which  they  considered 
impassable  and  returned  to  the  caves,  minus  one  Sikh  who  had  fallen  over  the  cliff.  Ross,  now  realising  that  he  must  cut  his  way  out  at  all 
costs,  started  at  2  a.m.  on  the  1 0th  and  rushed  along  the  defile  losing  men  on  all  sides.  Behaving  with  reckless  gallantry  he  charged  a  sangar  a 
little  off  the  track,  killing  two  or  three  Chitralis  with  his  revolver  at  close  quarters  before  being  stunned  by  a  stone  and  shot  dead,  while  a  spent 
bullet  or  rock  smashed  into  Sham  Singh's  left  foot. 

Jones  and  seventeen  Sepoys,  including  the  limping  Sham  Singh,  fought  their  way  through  to  the  plain  on  the  Koragh  side  of  the  defile,  'where 
two  consecutive  masses  of  charging  swordsmen  withered  up  and  melted  before  them,  teaching  the  Chitralis  their  bitter  mistake  in  attacking 
Sikhs  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  open  ground.  But  three  more  men  were  killed,  and  the  remaining  fourteen,  ten  of  whom,  including  Jones  were 
grievously  wounded,  crawled  painfully  into  Buni  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  Sixty  soldiers  had  entered  the  defile  and  only  fourteen  had 
returned.  The  twenty  or  thirty  Sikhs  who  failed  to  follow  Jones  out  of  the  gorge  returned  to  the  caves,  where,  fortified  only  by  the  opium  which 
they  habitually  carried  they  continued  to  hold  out.  After  about  a  week  the  emaciated  Sikhs  agreed  to  surrender  if  their  lives  were  spared.  The 
Chitralis  accepted  the  terms,  and  at  once  slaughtered  all  those  unable  to  walk.  The  rest  were  imprisoned  in  a  house  at  Kalak,  and  next 
morning,  by  the  order  of  three  kinsmen  of  Sher  Azful,  the  Sikh  soldiers  were  brought  out  on  by  one  and  hacked  to  death  by  the  notoriously 
brutal  Broz  tribesmen.  Only  one  Sepoy  escaped,  he  having  been  reserved  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  a  Chitrali  headman  to  kill  an  infidel  in  cold 
blood,  but,  who,  when  it  came  to  it,  bottled  out. 

Sham  Singh  and  the  other  thirteen  Sikh  survivors  were  admitted  to  the  Indian  Order  of  Merit,  'For  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  exhibited  by 
them  in  the  action  at  Koragh,  in  Chitral,  on  the  10th  of  March  1895.'  Lieutenant  Jones  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

Refs:  Deeds  of  Valour  of  the  Indian  Soldier  (Ftypher);  Chitral,  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege  (Robertson). 
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A  Relief  of  Chitral  D.S.O.  group  of  five  awarded  to  Major  H.  E.  S.  Abbott,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Engineers 
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(a)  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  C.B.E.  (Military)  1st  type  neck  badge,  silver-gilt  and  enamels 

(b)  Distinguished  Service  Order,  V.R.,  silver-gilt  and  enamels,  small  white  enamel  flake  to  one  reverse  arm 

(c)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Lieut  H.  S.  Abbott,  R.E.) 

(d)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  2  clasps,  Hazara  1888,  Hazara  1891  (Captn.  H.  E.  S.  Abbott,  R.E.)  second 
clasp  loose  as  issued 

(e)  India  General  Service  1  895-1902,  1  clasp,  Relief  of  Chitral  1895  (Major  H.  E.  S.  Abbott,  R.E.)  the  medals 
polished,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  or  better 

£2500-3000 


Herbert  Edward  Stacey  Abbott,  the  son  of  General  H.  E.  S.  Abbott,  Bengal  Infantry,  was  born  on  6  April  1855,  and  educated  at  Elizabeth 
College,  Guernsey,  and  the  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.  He  was  commissioned  into  the  Royal  Engineers  on  1 7  August  1 874,  and  went  to  India  in  1 877. 
He  served  in  the  Afghan  War  as  Assistant  Engineer,  Khyber  Line  Force  and  Khyber  Brigade  from  1 878  to  1 880.  Thereafter  he  was  employed 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  in  the  Punjab.  He  became  Captain  in  August  1 885  and  served  with  the  Hazara  Expeditions  of  1 888  and  1 891 
(despatches  London  Gazette  20  October  1 891 ). 

Promoted  to  Major  in  1894,  he  served  with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force  in  1895,  for  which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  created  a 
Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  ( London  Gazette  21  January  1 896)  in  recognition  of  his  services.  He  was  presented  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  in  1896  and  was  invalided  to  England  the  following  year,  returning  to  India  in  1898.  Advanced  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1901,  he  became  officiating  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  the  Punjab,  1903-04,  and  retired  to  England  with  the  Brevet 
promotion  of  Colonel  in  October  1 906.  He  was  re-employed  in  1 909  as  War  Office  Inspector  of  Territorial  Buildings,  and  in  charge  of  building 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Headquarters,  Chelsea.  During  the  First  World  War,  in  which  his  only  son  was  killed  in  action,  he  was  employed  on 
special  duty  in  the  London  District  1915-19.  He  was  made  C.B.E.  in  the  War  Honours  List  of  January  1919. 

Ref:  The  Distinguished  Seivice  Order  1886-1923  (Creagh). 
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A  'Dargai'  Order  of  Merit  awarded  to  Jemadar  Waryam  Singh,  15th  Sikhs,  who  was  severely  wounded  whilst 
carrying  other  wounded  men  to  the  rear 

(a)  Order  of  Merit,  3rd  Class,  the  reverse  with  screw-nut  fitting  and  officially  inscribed  on  three  lines  '3rd 
Class  Order  of  Merit',  lacking  silver  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  4  clasps,  Relief  of  Chitral  1895,  Punjab  Frontier  1897-98,  Samana  1897, 
Tirah  1897-98  (Jemdr.  Waryam  Singh,  15th  Bl.  Infy.)  enamel  chipped  on  the  first,  pitting  and  contact  wear, 
otherwise  nearly  very  fine 

£2000-2500 


Order  of  Merit,  3rd  Class  C.C.O.  503  of  1898:  Jemadar  Waryam  Singh,  jointly  with  No.  2847  Sepoy  Bhola  Singh,  and  No.  3315  Sepoy  Kishn 
Singh,  1 5th  (Sikh)  Regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry:  "For  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Chagru  Kotal,  on  the  1 8th  October  1 897,  in  having  helped  to 
carry  wounded  men  to  the  rear  under  a  heavy  fire  and  over  difficult  ground,  in  doing  which  they  were  wounded  and  had  themselves  to  be 
carried.' 

The  Dargai  heights  had  been  successfully  captured  and  cleared  of  the  enemy  on  the  18th  October  but,  for  reasons  that  still  remain  unclear 
today,  a  decision  was  taken  to  abandon  the  commanding  position  later  that  day.  Several  casualties  occurred  during  the  retirement,  including 
Major  R.  D.  Jennings-Bramley,  of  the  Cordons,  killed.  The  order  of  the  retirement  of  General  Kempster's  Brigade  was  as  follows:  Gurkhas 
first,  and  then  the  Gordons,  the  whole  to  be  covered  by  the  1 5th  Sikhs  and  the  Gurkha  Scouts.  On  the  Gurkhas  leaving  their  position  on  the 
high  hill,  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  great  numbers.  As  the  Gurkhas  and  Gordons  were  moving  off  the  Dargai  Ridge,  the 
enemy,  emboldened  by  the  retirement,  were  creeping  up  and  surrounding  the  troops  on  the  ridge,  on  whom  they  were  firing  from  three  sides. 
The  retirement  was  conducted  with  admirable  steadiness  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  for  as  soon  as  the  ridge  was  abandoned  it  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  them  at  a  range  of  under  300  yards. 

Colonel  Abbott,  Commanding  the  1 5th  Sikhs,  now  keeping  one  company  to  cover  the  retirement,  sent  the  rest  of  the  Regiment  on  through  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  who,  with  two  companies  of  the  Scottish  Borderers,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Narik  Sukh.  The  retirement  of  the  rear 
company  of  the  Sikhs  was  made  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  coolness  throughout.  Section  by  section  it  fell  back  from  point  to  point  along 
the  track  from  the  west  ridge  to  the  Narik  Sukh,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  The  latter  part  of  the  retirement  was  well  covered  by  accurate 
volleys  from  the  Gordons;  and  well  it  was  so,  for  by  the  time  this  company  of  Sikhs  reached  the  Gordons  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
occupied  in  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Dargai  heights  caused  much  controversy  at  the  time  for,  if  the  heights  once  held  had  not  been  evacuated,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  casualties  which  occurred  in  its  evacuation,  and  there  would  not  have  been  the  magnificent  engagement  and  deplorable 
loss  of  life  two  days  later,  when  the  pride  of  our  army  fought  and  won  the  deadly  heights  again. 

Jemadar  Waryam  Singh  was  severely  wounded  by  a  gunshot  in  the  left  thigh  in  the  retirement  on  the  18th  October.  He  had  joined  the 
regiment  on  1 2  March  1 880,  becoming  a  Jemadar  on  I  November  1 894,  and  Native  Adjutant  on  1  February  1 895.  He  transferred  to  the 
Pension  Establishment  shortly  after  the  Tirah  Campaign. 

Refs:  Deeds  of  Valour  of  the  Indian  Soldier  (Hypher):  Indian  Army  Lists:  The  Tirah  Campaign  (Mills). 
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An  extremely  rare  2nd  Class  Order  of  Merit  group  of  six  awarded  to  Subadar-Major  (Hony.  Captain)  Mit 
Singh,  Sardar  Bahadur,  53rd  Sikhs  (Frontier  Force),  formerly  3rd  Sikh  Infantry,  for  gallantry  at  Gumatti  in 
1902,  promoted  from  the  3rd  Class  for  his  gallantry  in  Tirah  1898,  later  A.D.C.  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 

(a)  Order  of  Merit,  2nd  Class,  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  with  screw-nut  fitting  and  officially 
inscribed  on  three  lines  '2nd  Class  Order  of  Merit',  lacking  silver  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  2  clasps,  Kabul,  Kandahar  (Sepoy  Mitt  Singh,  3rd  Sikh  Infy) 

(c)  Kabul  to  Kandahar  Star  1880  (Sepoy  Mitt  Singh,  3rd  Sikh  Infy) 

(d)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Waziristan  1894-95  (833  Havr.  Mit  Singh,  3d  Sikh  Infy.) 

(e)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  3  clasps,  Punjab  Frontier  1897-98,  Samana  1897,  Tirah  1897-98  (Jemdr.  Mit 
Singh,  3rd  Sikh  Infy.) 

(f)  China  1900,  1  clasp,  Relief  of  Pekin  (Jemdr.  Mit  Singh,  3d  Sikh  Infy.)  contact  wear  but  generally  very  fine  or 

better  £5000-6000 

Order  of  Merit  3rd  Class  C.G.O.  430  of  1898:  'Jemadar  Mit  Singh  -  For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  near  Bagh,  in  Tirah,  on  the  18th 
November  1897,  in  leading  his  men  with  great  bravery  and  disregard  of  danger.' 

Order  of  Merit,  promotion  to  the  2nd  Class,  C.G.O.  382  of  1903:  To  the  2nd  Class.  Subadar  Mit  Singh,  3rd  Sikhs.  Jemadar  Kamal  Khan,  4th 
Sikhs.  To  the  3rd  Class.  No.  629,  Lance-Naik  Bhola  Singh,  4th  Sikhs.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Gumatti,  on  the  1 8th  November  1 902,  when 
they  were  the  foremost  of  the  storming  party  in  the  final  assault  on  the  fort  and  displayed  marked  coolness  and  courage.' 

In  the  period  1 837-1 91 0,  a  total  of  only  1 30  awards  of  the  2nd  Class  were  made.  When  the  Order  was  reduced  to  two  classes  upon  Indians 
becoming  eligible  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  old  2nd  Class  became  the  new  1st  Class.  In  1919  there  were  just  23  holders  of  the  1st  Class, 
including  Mit  Singh,  eleven  of  which  were  old  2nd  Class  awards  won  before  the  war. 

Mit  Singh  joined  the  3rd  Sikhs  on  1 9  May  1 878.  He  was  promoted  to  Jemadar  on  1 7  November  1 895,  to  Subadar  on  1  October  1 901 ,  and 
became  Subadar-Major  of  the  regiment  on  1  July  1906.  Mitt  Singh  retired  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  was  still  shown  on  the 
Pension  Establishment  after  the  war  as  an  Honorary  Captain  and  Aide  de  Camp  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  He  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
British  India,  1  st  Class,  with  title  of  'Sardar  Bahadur'  on  1 6  July  1 909.  His  lengthy  record  of  war  service  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Indian  Army 
List  of  191 3: 

Afghanistan  7 879-80  -  Medal  with  2  clasps,  Bronze  star. 

N.-W.  Frontier  of  India ,  Waziristan  7 894-95  -  Medal  with  2  clasps  [surely  an  error]. 

Action  at  Wana,  3rd  November  1894. 

N.-W.  Frontier  of  India  1897-98  -  Operations  on  the  Samana  and  in  the  Kurram  Valley  during  August  and  September  1897.  Medal  with  2 
clasps. 

Tirah  1897-98  -  Action  of  Dargai  -  Action  of  the  Sampagha  Pass  -  Action  of  the  Arhanga  Pass  -  Operations  against  Khani  Khel  Chamkanis  - 
Operations  in  the  Bazar  Valley,  25th  to  30th  December  1897.  Clasp. 

China  1900  -  Relief  of  Pekin.  Medal  with  clasp. 

N.-W.  Frontier  of  India  1902  -  Operations  against  the  Darwesh  Khel  Waziris  -  Indian  Order  of  Merit,  2nd  Class. 

N.-W.  Frontier  of  India  19028  -  Operations  in  the  Zakka  Khel  country. 

N. -W.  I  'rentier  of  India  1 908  Operations  in  the  Mohmand  country.  Engagement  of  Kargha,  24th  May  1 908.  Medal  with  clasp. 

I  rom  the  above  it  should  be  noted  that  the  medal  for  China  and  the  relief  of  Pekin  is  highly  unusual  to  this  regiment  and  he  was  probably  on 
dei, K  hmenl  to  the  1st  Sikhs  for  this  campaign.  II  would  also  appear  that  he  is  further  entitled  to  the  medal  tor  the  1908  operations  on  the  North 
West  Frontier. 
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Forthcoming  Auctions  of  Medals  and  Coins  for  2004-5 


Auction  63  -  Thursday,  7  October 

Ancient,  British  and  World  Coins,  Banknotes 

Includes  Important  British  Milled  Gold  Coins 
The  'Norwich'  Collection,  Part  II:  English  Coins,  Coins  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 
A  Collection  of  Silver  Pennies  of  the  Huntingdon  Mint 
The  David  McDonald  Collection  of  Scottish  Coins  and  Tokens 
The  'East  Sussex'  Collection  of  Scottish  Coins 
Important  Coins  of  South  Africa 

The  Important  Collection  of  18th  Century  British  Trade  Tokens  formed  by 
the  late  Dr  David  L.  Spence,  of  Pittsburgh  (Part  I) 

A  Collection  of  Banknotes  of  Bermuda 


Wednesday,  1  December 

Orders,  Decorations,  Medals  and  Militaria 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Medals  to  the  Naval  Brigades  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902 
Further  Medals  from  the  Collection  of  the  late  John  Bertram 
Naval  Medals  from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Oliver  Stirling  Lee 
World  Orders  and  Decorations 

We  are  accepting  material  for  this  auction  until  Monday ,  78  October 


Auction  64  -  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  7-8  December 

Ancient,  British  and  World  Coins,  Tokens,  Historical  and  Art  Medals, 
Numismatic  Books  and  Banknotes 

Includes  British  Medals  from  the  Collection  of  James  Spencer  (Part  II) 
The  Library  formed  by  the  late  Raymond  Lax,  Part  II:  Historical 

We  are  accepting  material  for  this  auction  until  Monday,  18  October 


Auction  65  -  Wednesday,  16  March 

Ancient,  British  and  World  Coins,  Tokens,  Historical  and  Art  Medals, 

Numismatic  Books  and  Banknotes 

We  are  accepting  material  for  this  auction  until  Monday,  24  January 

More  details  of  <ill  forthc  oming  DNW  auctions  will  be  found  by  visiting  www.dnw.co.uk 
to  consign  material  to  our  auctions,  please  call  Nimrod  Dix,  David  Erskine-Hill,  Pierce  Noonan  or  Brian  Simpkin 

on  (+44)  020  7016  1700 


The  definitive  website 
for  everyone  interested  in  medals! 

□  Medolt  Home  Page  00 


www.dnw.co.uk 

Whether  buying,  selling,  researching  or  just  browsing,  the  DNW  website  features  one  of 
most  comprehensive  and  useful  suites  of  numismatic  web  pages  you'll  find  anywhere 
and  there's  absolutely  no  charge  to  use  any  of  the  services  on  offer! 

•  The  largest  online  numismatic  database  in  the  world 

•  Over  41,000  full  medal  entries,  complete  with  estimates  and  prices  realised 

•  Accurate,  up  to  date  valuations  for  all  types  of  medals 

•  Ultra-sophisticated  customised  search  options 

•  Regimental  and  special  collections  highlighted 

•  Fully  illustrated  VC  gallery 

•  The  latest  DNW  news  in  InterNews 

•  Informative  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  plus  medal  rolls,  in  InterFormative 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  fellow  enthusiasts  on  the  sophisticated  InterChat  forum 

•  Match  up  split  groups  with  the  help  of  the  Reunite  editable  database 

•  Rescue  stolen  items  with  the  help  of  the  Recover  searchable  database 

•  Free  online  identification  and  valuation  service 

•  View  lots  immediately  they  have  been  catalogued  -  often  months  before  the  auction! 

•  Submit  your  commission  bids  online  for  forthcoming  auctions 

•  Check  bidding  or  selling  results  while  the  auction  is  taking  place 
•  View  and  print  complete  prices  realised  lists  for  any  DNW  auction 

•  View  despatch  status  of  any  international  shipment 

•  Check  your  live  account  balance  -  even  pay  online  if  you  wish! 

•  Check  your  catalogue  subscription  status  and  re-subscribe  online 

All  transactions  protected  by  secure  encryption  technologies  with  immediate  confirmations 
All  communication  is  direct  to  our  server  -  no  e-mail  is  involved 


The  DNW  website.  Updated  daily. 


Important  Information  for  Buyers 


Absentee  Bids 

If  instructed  we  will  execute  bids  and  advise  intending  purchasers.  No 
charge  is  made  for  this  service.  Lots  will  always  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  is 
allowed  by  such  other  bids  and  reserves  as  are  on  our  books.  In  the  event  of 
identical  bids,  the  earliest  will  take  precedence.  Always  indicate  a  'top  limit' 

-  the  amount  to  which  you  would  bid  if  you  were  attending  the  auction 
yourself.  'Buy'  or  unlimited  bids  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  bids  must  be  confirmed  in  writing,  by  fax  or  e-mail  and  should  be 
received  by  6pm  GMT  on  the  day  before  the  auction.  Although  we  will 
endeavour  to  execute  all  late  bids,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  cannot  accept 
responsibility  for  any  bids  received  on  the  day  of  the  auction  itself. 

Commission  Form 

Further  advice  to  bidders  and  purchasers  may  be  found  on  the  commission 
form  included  with  this  catalogue.  Please  use  this  form  when  sending  bids  to 
us. 

Buyers'  Premium 

A  buyers'  premium  of  15  percent  on  the  hammer  price  (plus  VAT  if  resident 
in  the  European  Union)  is  payable  by  the  buyer  of  all  lots. 

Pre-sale  Estimates 

The  pre-sale  estimates  are  intended  as  a  guide  for  prospective  purchasers. 
Any  bid  between  the  listed  figures  would,  in  our  opinion,  offer  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  However  all  lots,  depending  on  the  degree  of  competition,  can 
realise  prices  either  above  or  below  the  listed  estimates. 

Methods  of  Payment 

All  payments  must  be  made  in  pounds  sterling.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
transfer  direct  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  account  at: 

Lloyds  TSB 

Piccadilly  London  Branch 
39  Piccadilly 
London  W1 )  OAA 
Sort  Code:  30-96-64 
Account  No:  0622865 
Swift  Code:  LOYDCB2L 

Conditions 

Conditions  mainly  concerning  Buyers 

1  The  buyer 

The  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  buyer  at  the  'hammer  price'  and  any  dispute 
shall  be  settled  at  the  auctioneer's  absolute  discretion.  Every  bidder  shall  be 
deemed  to  act  as  principal  unless  there  is  in  force  a  written 
acknowledgement  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  that  he  acts  as  agent  on  behalf  of  a 
named  principal. 

2  Minimum  increment 

The  auctioneer  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  any  bid  which  does  not  exceed 
the  previous  bid  by  at  least  5  percent  or  by  such  other  proportion  as  the 
auctioneer  shall  in  his  absolute  discretion  direct. 

3  The  premium 

The  buyer  shall  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  a  premium  of  15  percent  on  the 
'hammer  price'  and  agrees  that  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  when  acting  as  agent  for 
the  seller,  may  also  receive  commission  from  the  seller  in  accordance  with 
Condition  15. 

4  Value  Added  Tax  (VAT) 

The  buyers'  premium  is  subject  to  the  current  rate  of  Value  Added  Tax  if  the 
purchaser  is  resident  in  the  European  Union. 

5  Payment 

Immediately  a  lot  is  sold  the  buyer  shall: 

(a)  give  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  his  or  her  name  and  address  and,  if  so 
requested,  proof  of  identity;  and 


Please  include  your  name,  account  number  and  invoice  number  with  the 
instructions  to  the  bank. 

Alternative  methods  of  payment  which  will  enable  immediate  clearance  of 
purchases  include  cash,  bankers  drafts,  credit  cards  (Master  Card,  Visa  and 
American  Express)  and  debit  cards.  Although  personal  and  company  cheques 
are  accepted,  buyers  are  advised  that  property  will  not  be  released  until  such 
cheques  have  cleared. 

Please  note  that  we  will  not  accept  cash  payments  in  excess  of  £8,000  (eight 
thousand  pounds)  in  settlement  for  purchases  made  at  any  one  auction. 

Purchases  will  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possible  upon  receipt  of  your 
written  despatch  instructions  and  full  payment  in  pounds  sterling  for  the  lots 
you  have  bought.  Carriage  will  be  at  the  buyer's  expense.  Estimates  and 
advice  on  all  methods  of  despatch  can  be  provided  upon  request. 

All  credit  card  payments  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of  2  percent. 

Insurance  cover  will  be  arranged  unless  otherwise  specified  and  will  be 
added  to  the  carriage  charge. 

Clearance  of  Purchases 

Buyers  who  have  not  established  a  credit  arrangement  with  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  will  be  asked  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in  pounds  sterling  when  they 
wish  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  is  regretted  that  Dix  Noonan  Webb  cannot 
take  banker's  references  over  the  telephone  at  the  time  of  clearance  and  that 
buyers  cannot  take  possession  of  their  purchases  until  cheques  are  cleared. 

If  buyers  wish  to  pay  for  their  purchases  by  cheque  they  are  urged  to  arrange 
clearance  of  their  cheques  well  in  advance  of  the  sale  by  supplying 
appropriate  banker's  references. 

Buyers  will  be  requested  to  supply  a  reasonable  means  of  identification  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

Lots  will  only  be  released  to  the  purchaser,  or  his  or  her  authorised 
representative,  if  full  payment  in  pounds  sterling  has  been  received  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb,  together  with  settlement  of  any  charges  due. 

of  Business 

(b)  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  the  'total  amount  due'  in  pounds  sterling 
(unless  credit  terms  have  been  agreed  with  Dix  Noonan  Webb  before  the 
auction).  Please  note  that  we  will  not  accept  cash  payments  in  excess  of 
£8,000  (eight  thousand  pounds)  in  settlement  for  purchases  made  at  any  one 
auction. 

6  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may,  at  its  absolute  discretion,  agree  credit  terms  with 
the  buyer  before  an  auction  under  which  the  buyer  will  be  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  lots  purchased  up  to  an  agreed  amount  in  value  in  advance  of 
payment  by  a  determined  future  date  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

7  Any  payments  by  a  buyer  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may  be  applied  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  towards  any  sums  owing  from  that  buyer  to  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  on  any  account  whatever,  without  regard  to  any  directions  of  the 
buyer,  his  or  her  agent,  whether  expressed  or  implied. 

8  Collection  of  purchases 

The  ownership  of  the  lot(s)  purchased  shall  not  pass  to  the  buyer  until  he  or 
she  has  made  payment  in  full  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  of  the  'total  amount  due' 
in  pounds  sterling. 

9  (a)  The  buyer  shall  at  his  or  her  own  expense  take  away  the  lot(s)  purchased 
not  later  than  5  working  days  after  the  day  of  the  auction  but  (unless  credit 
terms  have  been  agreed  in  accordance  with  Condition  7)  not  before  payment 
to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

(b)  The  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  any  removal,  storage  and  insurance 
charges  on  any  lot  not  taken  away  within  5  working  days  after  the  day  of  the 


auction. 

(c)  The  packing  and  handling  of  purchased  lots  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  staff  is 
undertaken  solely  as  a  courtesy  to  clients  and,  in  the  case  of  fragile  artir  les, 
will  be  undertaken  only  at  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  discretion.  In  no  event  will 
Dix  Noonan  Webb  be  liable  for  damage  to  glass  or  frames,  regardless  of  the 
cause. 

10  Buyers'  responsibilities  for  lots  purchased 

The  buyer  will  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  lots  purchased  from  the 
time  of  collection  or  the  expiry  of  5  working  days  after  the  day  of  the  auction, 
whichever  is  the  sooner.  Neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  servants  or  agents 
shall  thereafter  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind,  whether 
caused  by  negligence  or  otherwise,  while  any  lot  is  in  its  custody  or  under 
its  control. 

11  Remedies  for  non-payment  or  failure  to  collect  purchase 

If  any  lot  is  not  paid  for  in  full  and  taken  away  in  accordance  with  Conditions 
6  and  10,  or  if  there  is  any  other  breach  of  either  of  those  Conditions,  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  as  agent  of  the  seller  shall,  at  its  absolute  discretion  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  rights  it  may  have,  be  entitled  to  exercise  one 
or  more  of  the  following  rights  and  remedies: 

(a)  to  proceed  against  the  buyer  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

(b)  to  rescind  the  sale  of  that  or  any  other  lots  sold  to  the  defaulting  buyer  at 
the  same  or  any  other  auction. 

(c)  to  re-sell  the  lot  or  cause  it  to  be  re-sold  by  public  auction  or  private  sale 
and  the  defaulting  buyer  shall  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  any  resulting 
deficiency  in  the  'total  amount  due'  (after  deduction  of  any  part  payment  and 
addition  of  re-sale  costs)  and  any  surplus  shall  belong  to  the  seller. 

(d)  to  remove,  store  and  insure  the  lot  at  the  expense  of  the  defaulting  buyer 
and,  in  the  case  of  storage,  either  at  Dix  Noonan  Webb  premises  or 
elsewhere. 

(e)  to  charge  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2  percent  per  month  on  the  'total 
amount  due1  to  the  extent  it  remains  unpaid  for  more  than  5  working  days 
after  the  day  of  the  auction. 

(f)  to  retain  that  or  any  other  lot  sold  to  the  same  buyer  at  the  sale  or  any  other 
auction  and  release  it  only  after  payment  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

(g)  to  reject  or  ignore  any  bids  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  defaulting  buyer 
at  any  future  auctions  or  obtaining  a  deposit  before  accepting  any  bids  in 
future. 

(h)  to  apply  any  proceeds  of  sale  then  due  or  at  any  time  thereafter  becoming 
due  to  the  defaulting  buyer  towards  settlement  of  the  'total  amount  due'  and 
to  exercise  a  lien  on  any  property  of  the  defaulting  buyer  which  is  in  Dix 
Noonan  Webb's  possession  for  any  purpose. 

12  Liability  of  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  sellers 

(a)  Goods  auctioned  are  usually  of  some  age.  All  goods  are  sold  with  all 
faults  and  imperfections  and  errors  of  description.  Illustrations  in  catalogues 
are  for  identification  only.  Buyers  should  satisfy  themselves  prior  to  the  sale 
as  to  the  condition  of  each  lot  and  should  exercise  and  rely  on  their  own 
judgement  as  to  whether  the  lot  accords  with  its  description.  Subject  to  the 
obligations  accepted  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  under  this  Condition,  none  of  the 
seller,  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  or  agents  is  responsible  for  errors  of 
descriptions  or  for  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  lot.  No  warranty 
whatever  is  given  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  or  agents,  or  any  seller 
to  any  buyer  in  respect  of  any  lot  and  any  express  or  implied  conditions  or 
warranties  are  hereby  excluded. 

(b)  Any  lot  which  proves  to  be  a  'deliberate  forgery’  may  be  returned  by  the 
buyer  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  the  auction  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  auction,  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  defects,  the  number  of  the  lot,  and  the  date  of  the  auction  at 
which  it  was  purchased.  If  Dix  Noonan  Webb  is  satisfied  that  the  item  is  a 
'deliberate  forgery'  and  that  the  buyer  has  and  is  able  to  transfer  a  good  and 
marketable  title  to  the  lot  free  from  any  third  party  claims,  the  sale  will  be  set 
aside  and  any  amount  paid  in  respect  of  the  lot  will  be  refunded,  provided 
that  the  buyer  shall  have  no  rights  under  this  Condition  if: 

(i)  the  description  in  the  catalogue  at  the  date  of  the  sale  was  in  accordance 


with  the  then  generally  accepted  opinion  of  scholars  and  experts  or  fairly 
indicated  that  there  was  a  conflic  t  of  suc  h  opinion,  or 
(ii)  the  only  method  of  establishing  at  tin*  date  of  public  ation  of  the  catalogue 
that  the  lot  was  a  'deliberate  forgery'  was  by  means  of  scientific  prcx  esses  not 
generally  accepted  for  user  until  after  publication  of  the  catalogue  or  a 
process  whic  h  was  unreasonably  expensive  or  impractical. 

(c)  A  buyer's  claim  under  this  Condition  shall  be  limited  to  any  amount  paid 
in  respect  of  the  lot  and  shall  not  extend  to  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  or 
expense  incurred  by  him  or  her. 

(d)  The  benefit  of  the  Condition  shall  not  be  assignable  and  shall  rest  solely 
and  exclusively  in  the  buyer  who,  for  the  purpose  of  this  condition,  shall  be 
and  only  be  the  person  to  whom  the  original  invoice  is  made  out  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  in  respect  of  the  lot  sold. 

Conditions  mainly  concerning  Sellers  and  Consignors 

13  Warranty  of  title  and  availability 

The  seller  warrants  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  to  the  buyer  that  he  or  she  is 
the  true  owner  of  the  property  or  is  properly  authorised  to  sell  the  property 
by  the  true  owner  and  is  able  to  transfer  good  and  marketable  title  to  the 
property  free  from  any  third  party  claims.  The  seller  will  indemnify  Dix 
Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  and  agents  and  the  buyer  against  any  loss  or 
damage  suffered  by  either  in  consequence  or  any  breach  on  the  part  of  the 
seller. 

14  Reserves 

The  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  place  prior  to  the  auction  a  reserve  on  any  lot, 
being  the  minimum  'hammer  price'  at  which  that  lot  may  be  treated  as  sold. 
A  reserve  once  placed  by  the  seller  shall  not  be  changed  without  the  consent 
of  Dix  Noonan  Webb.  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may  at  their  option  sell  at  a 
'hammer  price'  below  the  reserve  but  in  any  such  cases  the  sale  proceeds  to 
which  the  seller  is  entitled  shall  be  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  sale  been  at  the  reserve.  Where  a  reserve  has  been  placed,  only  the 
auctioneer  may  bid  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 

1 5  Authority  to  deduct  commission  and  expenses 

The  seller  authorises  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  deduct  commission  at  the  'stated 
rate'  and  'expenses'  from  the  'hammer  price’  and  acknowledges  Dix  Noonan 
Webb's  right  to  retain  the  premium  payable  by  the  buyer. 

1 6  Rescission  of  sale 

If  before  Dix  Noonan  Webb  remit  the  'sale  proceeds'  to  the  seller,  the  buyer 
makes  a  claim  to  rescind  the  sale  that  is  appropriate  and  Dix  Noonan  Webb 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim  is  justified,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  is  authorised 
to  rescind  the  sale  and  refund  to  the  buyer  any  amount  paid  to  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  in  respect  of  the  lot. 

1 7  Payment  of  sale  proceeds 

Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  remit  the  'sale  proceeds'  to  the  seller  not  later  than 
35  days  after  the  auction,  but  if  by  that  date  Dix  Noonan  Webb  has  not 
received  the  'total  amount  due'  from  the  buyer  then  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will 
remit  the  sale  proceeds  within  five  working  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
'total  amount  due'  is  received  from  the  buyer.  If  credit  terms  have  been 
agreed  between  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  the  buyer,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall 
remit  to  the  seller  the  sale  proceeds  not  later  than  35  days  after  the  auction 
unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  seller. 

18  If  the  buyer  fails  to  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  the  'total  amount  due' 
within  3  weeks  after  the  auction,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will  endeavour  to  notify 
the  seller  and  take  the  seller's  instructions  as  to  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  and,  so  far  as  in  Dix  Noonan  Webb’s  opinion  is  practicable,  will  assist 
the  seller  to  recover  the  'total  amount  due'  from  the  buyer.  If  circumstances 
do  not  permit  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  take  instructions  from  the  seller,  the 
seller  authorises  Dix  Noonan  Webb  at  the  seller's  expense  to  agree  special 
terms  for  payment  of  the  total  amount  due',  to  remove,  store  and  insure  the 
lot  sold,  to  settle  claims  made  by  or  against  the  buyer  on  such  terms  as  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  shall  in  its  absolute  discretion  think  fit,  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  collect  monies  due  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  and  if 
necessary  to  rescind  the  sale  and  refund  money  to  the  buyer. 


19  If,  notwithstanding  that  the  buyer  fails  to  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  the 
total  amount  due'  within  three  weeks  after  the  auction,  Dix  Noonan  Webb 
remits  the  'sale  proceeds'  to  the  seller,  the  ownership  of  the  lot  shall  pass  to 
Dix  Noonan  Webb. 

20  Charges  for  withdrawn  lots 

Where  a  seller  cancels  instructions  for  sale,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  reserve  the 
right  to  charge  a  fee  of  15%  of  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  then  latest  estimate  or 
middle  estimate  of  the  auction  price  of  the  property  withdrawn,  together  with 
Value  Added  Tax  thereon  if  the  seller  is  resident  in  the  European  Union,  and 
'expenses'  incurred  in  relation  to  the  property. 

21  Rights  to  photographs  and  illustrations 

The  seller  gives  Dix  Noonan  Webb  full  and  absolute  right  to  photograph  and 
illustrate  any  lot  placed  in  its  hands  for  sale  and  to  use  such  photographs  and 
illustrations  and  any  photographs  and  illustrations  provided  by  the  seller  at 
any  time  at  its  absolute  discretion  (whether  or  not  in  connection  with  the 
auction). 

22  Unsold  lots 

Where  any  lot  fails  to  sell,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  notify  the  seller 
accordingly.  The  seller  shall  make  arrangements  either  to  re-offer  the  lot  for 
sale  or  to  collect  the  lot. 

23  Dix  Noonan  Webb  reserve  the  right  to  charge  commission  up  to  one-half 
of  the  'stated  rates'  calculated  on  the  'bought-in  price'  and  in  addition 
'expenses'  in  respect  of  any  unsold  lots. 

General  conditions  and  definitions 

24  Dix  Noonan  Webb  sells  as  agent  for  the  seller  (except  where  it  is  stated 
wholly  or  partly  to  own  any  lot  as  principal)  and  as  such  is  not  responsible  for 
any  default  by  seller  or  buyer. 

25  Any  representation  or  statement  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  in  any  catalogue 
as  to  authorship,  attribution,  genuineness,  origin,  date,  age,  provenance, 
condition  or  estimated  selling  price  is  a  statement  of  opinion  only.  Every 
person  interested  should  exercise  and  rely  on  his  or  her  own  judgement  as  to 
such  matters  and  neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  servants  or  agents  are 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  such  opinions. 

26  Whilst  the  interests  of  prospective  buyers  are  best  served  by  attendance  at 
the  auction,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will,  if  so  instructed,  execute  bids  on  their 
behalf.  Neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  servants  or  agents  are  responsible 
for  any  neglect  or  default  in  doing  so  or  for  failing  to  do  so. 

27  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  have  the  right,  at  its  discretion,  to  refuse  admission 
to  its  premises  or  attendance  at  its  auctions  by  any  person. 

28  Dix  Noonan  Webb  has  absolute  discretion  without  giving  any  reason  to 
refuse  any  bid,  to  divide  any  lot,  to  combine  any  two  or  more  lots,  to  withdraw 
any  lot  from  the  auction  and  in  case  of  dispute  to  put  up  any  lot  for  auction 
again. 

29  (a)  Any  indemnity  under  these  Conditions  shall  extend  to  all  actions, 
proceedings  costs,  expenses,  claims  and  demands  whatever  incurred  or 
suffered  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity. 

(b)  Dix  Noonan  Webb  declares  itself  to  be  a  trustee  for  its  relevant  servants 
and  agents  of  the  benefit  of  every  indemnity  under  these  Conditions  to  the 
extent  that  such  indemnity  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  its  servants  and 
agents. 

30  Any  notice  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  a  seller,  consignor,  prospective  bidder 
or  buyer  may  be  given  by  first  class  mail  or  airmail  and  if  so  given  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  duly  received  by  the  addressee  48  hours  after  posting. 

31  These  Conditions  shall  be  governed  by  and  construed  in  accordance  with 
English  law.  All  transactions  to  which  these  Conditions  apply  and  all  matters 
connected  therewith  shall  also  be  governed  by  English  law.  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  hereby  submits  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  and  all 
other  parties  concerned  hereby  submit  to  the  non-exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  courts. 

32  In  these  Conditions: 

(a)  'catalogue '  includes  any  advertisement,  brochure,  estimate,  price  list  or 
other  publication; 


(b)  'hammer  price'  means  the  price  at  which  a  lot  is  knocked  down  by  the 
auctioneer  to  the  buyer; 

(c)  'total  amount  due'  means  the  'hammer  price'  in  respect  of  the  lot  sold 
together  with  any  premium,  Value  Added  Tax  chargeable  and  additional 
charges  and  expenses  due  from  a  defaulting  buyer  in  pounds  sterling; 

(d)  'deliberate  forgery'  means  an  imitation  made  with  the  intention  of 
deceiving  as  to  authorship,  origin,  date,  age,  period,  culture  or  source  which 
is  not  shown  to  be  such  in  the  description  in  the  catalogue  and  which  at  the 
date  of  the  sale  had  a  value  materially  less  than  it  would  have  had  if  it  had 
been  in  accordance  with  that  description; 

(e)  'sale  proceeds'  means  the  net  amount  due  to  the  seller  being  the  'hammer 
price'  of  the  lot  sold  less  commission  at  the  'stated  rates'  and  'expenses'  and 
any  other  amounts  due  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  by  the  seller  in  whatever 
capacity  and  howsoever  arising; 

(0  'stated  rate'  means  Dix  Noonan  Webb  published  rates  of  commission  for 
the  time  and  any  Value  Added  Tax  thereon; 

(g)  'expenses'  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  any  lot  means  Dix  Noonan  Webb 
charges  and  expenses  for  insurance,  illustrations,  special  advertising,  packing 
and  freight  of  that  lot  and  any  Value  Added  Tax  thereon; 

(h)  'bought-in  price'  means  5  percent  more  than  the  highest  bid  received 
below  the  reserve. 

33  Vendors'  commission  of  sales 

A  commission  of  15  percent  is  payable  by  the  vendor  on  the  hammer  price  on 
lots  sold. 

34  VAT 

Commission,  illustrations,  insurance  and  advertising  are  subject  to  VAT  if  the 
seller  is  resident  in  the  European  Union. 
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Dix  Noonan  Webb,  established  in  1991,  are  located  in  a  six-storey  Georgian  building  in  the  heart  of  London's  Mayfair,  two 
minutes  walk  from  Green  Park  underground  station. 


Our  staff  of  experts  collectively  have  over  200 
years  of  experience  on  all  aspects  of 
numismatics,  including  coins  of  all  types, 
tokens,  commemorative  medals,  banknotes, 
orders,  decorations,  campaign  medals  and 
militaria. 

We  hold  eight  auctions  each  year,  the  full 
contents  of  which  are  published  on  the  Internet 
one  month  before  the  sale  date.  Printed 
catalogues  are  mailed  three  weeks  prior  to 
each  sale.  During  each  cataloguing  cycle, 
details  of  the  lots  in  all  coin  auctions  are 
updated  daily  on  our  website. 


Auction  viewing  room 


Medal  department 


Coin  department 


In  addition,  we  handle  private  treaty  sales  of  fine  orders, 
decorations  and  campaign  medals. 

Our  offices,  open  from  9am  to  5.30pm,  Monday  to  Friday,  include 
a  dedicated  pre-auction  viewing  room,  enabling  us  to  offer 
extended  viewing  to  clients  during  the  three  weeks  prior  to  each 

auction. 

All  DNW  auctions  are  held  at  the  New 
Connaught  Rooms  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Lots  may  be 
viewed  at  Covent  Garden  on  auction 
days  and  while  the  sale  is  taking  place. 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  clients 
old  and  new  to  Bolton  Street  and  assure 
you  of  a  warm  reception. 

Reception 


16  BOLTON  STREET  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W1J  8BQ 
Tel:  020  7016  1700  Fax:  020  7016  1799  Email:  auctions@dnw.co.uk 
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